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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—-—— 


An orp CorresPonDENT observes, “ Mr. 
ns, in ‘Magna Britannia,’ quotes the 
wing entry in the Parish Accounts of 

Isleworth in the year 1655: ‘ Received of 
the Countess of Sunderland for her Rate for 
the Poor for Half a Year, 15s.’ ‘ This proves,’ 
says Mr. Lysons, ‘ that the Countess of Sun- 
derland resided at Isleworth in her widow- 
hood,’ 1655. Hereisa mistake. The Count- 
ess of Sunderland (Waller’s Sacharissa) was 
not then a widow. She was the wife of Mr. 
Smyth of Bounds, in Kent, whom she mar- 
ried. in 1652. How she became resident at 
Isleworth I do aot understand, Perhaps one 
of your Correspondents may inform me, and 
add some particulars of this Countess of 
Sunderland after she became the wife pf Mr. 
Smyth. When and where did Mr. Smyth 
die ?—In Mr. Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anee- 
dotes,’ vol. rv. p. 555, it is said that at the 
sale of Dr. Ducarel’s Library, several of Mr. 
Gale’s MSS. were purchased by Mr. Gough, 
and among them his account of Barden, 
Tunbridge Wells, &c. with a List of the 
Pictures at Penshurst. Pray who is now in 
possession of these papers relating to Bar- 
den, &c. I do not see any mention of them 
in the printed Catalogue of Mr. Gough’s 
MSS.” 

In vol, xxvi. p. 224, Dr. Pegge, (under 
the signature of P. Gemsece,) mentioned 
having in his possession, a copy of ‘‘ Me- 
lanthe,” a Latin Pastoral, ac fove King 
James at Cambridge, March 10, 1614-15. 
«In this exemplar,” says he, ‘‘ which for- 
merly belo to Matthew Hutton, the 
names of the Masters of Arts and Batche- 
lors, concerned in acting thé Play, are writ- 
ten against the respective Dramatis Per- 
sone.” The Editor of King James’s Pro- 
gresses res lly requests of the present 
owner of this volume, or of any person pos- 
sessing a transcript of the list of performers, 
a copy of the same. 

M. having inquired, in p. 2, whether 
NI¥ON, &c. is to be found elsewhere than 
at St. Martin’s, A. H. says, ‘‘ he may see it 
painted on thee: of the copper cover to 
the font at Dulwich College. hen I was 
compiling my work of Pietas Londinensis, 
this College and its Font came under a due 
portion of study, and it gave rise to a cor- 
res nce with the late Rev. Dr. Parr, 
with whose critical observations I had the 
pleasure to enrich my pages.” 

S.N. is informed that the person comme- 
mortated by that laconic memorial ‘‘ Miser- 
rimus” in Worcester Cathedral, was the un- 
happy Rev. Thomas Morris, who at the 
Revolution in 1688 refused to acknowledge 
the King’s supremacy, and was deprived of 
all ecclesiastical preferments. His necessities 


then entitled him to support, which he re- 
ceived in the liberality and ity of 
some affluent Jacobins. He died in 1748, 
at the age of 88; and it was his last re- 
quest to the friend who witnessed his final 
exit, that no monumental table should re- 
late who he had been, but that he had died 
as he had lived, ** Miserrimus.” 

Nepos remarks, on the List of Roman 
Catholic Nonjurors in 1715, which was 
printed in our last Suppl. p. 603, that the 
Correspondent who sent it must stand con- 
victed of playing a hoax on Mr. Urban, and 
needlessly filling his columus with what is 
already rved in its proper repository, 
Shaw's Cc History of Stefforishire” It is 
copied from that work, with the introduc- 
tion word for word, ‘« General History,” pp. 
84,85. The * Staffordshire Tract,” from 
which Mr. Shaw took it, was itself a reprint 
of of an octavo volume of 160 pages, 

in London in 1745, containin; 
the names of all the Nonjurors in England 
and. Wales. The latter is dedicated to 
George II. by James Cosin, son of the 
*¢ principal Clerk in the Acgg untant Gene- 

*s Office,”’ and was avowed y *¢ published, 
at this time, with no other view: but to as- 
sist the Magistrates and other Officers who 
shall happen to be entrusted with the exe- 
cution i such orders of Government, as 
either have already been, or may hereafter 
be issued, for suppressing the growth and 
unhappy effects of the present rebellious in- 
surrection in the North.” Now had our 
prea pe communicated the Nonju- 
rors of any other County from this volume, 
our columns had been more usefully em- 
ployed. We do not know, however, that 
the book is rare. Every County Historian 
should certainly follow Mr. Shaw's example 
in giving the list of Nonjurors of his Coun- 
ty, and another of those who compounded 
for their estates in the Civil War; and we 
would recommend an alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

A Constant CorresPonDENT inquires 
respecting the descent of the Family of 
Arbuthnot, connected with Dean Swift or 
Pope ; or particulars of George Arbuthnot, 
who held an office in the Treasury. 

AnTiguaRius inquires for ‘‘ a correct 
genealogical account of the noble and most 
illustrious family of West de la War, who 
flourished in the reigns of the Henrys and 
Edwards; their arms, and their monu- 
ments.” 

Errata. Parti. 127, 1. 14, for Strafford, read 
Stratford ; 329 b. 20, and 230 a. 2, read Barber ; 
Part ii. 4.9 from bottom, read Canto4; 20b, 
33 for Gwinkle, read de Ginkell ; 36, 1.14, read 
Cainstone; | 16, read de Grey ; 77 9. 14 from 
bottom, dele the words to be a; 88 b. 47, read cou- 
spicerere. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@— 


PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE. 


Mr. Urzan, Aug. 1. 
E call the present an Augustan 

age of Lien, and yet 

nothing is more different than the 


period in which we live (with respect 
to literary matters) and that in which 
Octavius Cesar swayed the sceptre. 
Then a few good writers, who took 
years and years in modelling and re- 
modelling their compositions, reigned 
absolutely over the public mind, and 
were not only without a rival, but 
without any competitor whatsover. 
Now every tenth man is an author; a 
popular writer is imitated by a thou- 
sand others, and every month pro- 
duces a new work from every au- 
thor whose productions meet with 
success. ‘Those who cannot publish 
works themselves, contribute to the 
inferior Magazines; may even trans- 
lators of Horace, ‘‘ under fifteen years 
of age,” have “Scientific Receptacles” 
for their accomodation. To such an 
extent is this cacoethes scribendi car- 
ried, that at Hazlewood school the 
boys write, edit, illustrate, print, and 
ublish, wholly unassisted, a monthly 
iosssinn ! O scribendi sacra fames ! 
quid non mortalia pectora cogis ! 

In the Augustan era of Rome the 
publication of a new work was an 
event, and few of the literati, if any, 
omitted reading it ; now, to go through 
what even every day produces, would 
be an Herculean cask. The critics 
then considered a work only brought 
forth six years before as completely 
new ; now, the “last new novel of the 
author of Waverley,” grows old in six 
weeks. To review the vast number of 
ws is impossible; perhaps, 

owever, a brief synopsis might 
given, in which the existing state of 
the various departments of y Fran 
—— easily pointed out. 

hile Parliament-street boasts the 
author of “ The Progresses of Queen 


Elizabeth,” AntTrquitizs will never 
be neglected. A History of London 
from his pen would, like his “ Lite- 
rary Anecdotes,” be invaluable. As I 
observe, Mr. Urban, that you derive 
many of the most valuable and inter- 
esting articles in your Magazine from 
him, perhaps this suggestion might 
not be useless, and we might at length 
boast one account of the Metropolis 
since Stowe's, executed by a man wor- 
thy of the subject. I am convinced 
that the public would receive the work 
as it ought. The Reverend T. Fos- 
broke is also one of the best antiqua- 
ries of whom England could ever boast. 
Mr. S. W. Singer has given the pub- 
lic some most interesting works ; 
for instance, Spence’s ‘‘ Anecdotes,” 
and Cavendish’s ‘‘ Life of Wolsey.” 
Mr. Britton’s beautifully illustrated 
works cannot be too highly appreci- 
ated; and Mr. Rutter treads in his 
steps, passibus @quis. Lodge's ** Por- 
traits of Illustrious Personages,” and 
ee o ae Remains,” are 
ually worthy of praise; no libra 
pe be dovtnad enmneiets without jun 
Mr. Ellis’s * Original Letters” are ju- 
diciously selected, and the idea is ad- 
mirable. May we hope that some other 
manuscripts of the British Museum may 
soon appear from the same hand. An- 
tiquaries are so numerous, that I am 
compelled to bid them adieu, without 
enumerating more. 

Perhaps I should have mentioned 
Mr. Singer in the list of Brogra- 
PHERS, since his- Wolsey is his latest 
work. Galt occupies one of the first 
places in this department. His life of 
the Cardinal is excellent. But per. 
haps that by George Howard may be 
reckoned equal to it, although that is 
inferior to * Lady Jane Grey,” by 
Howard himself. The latter is a most 


interesting work, and may be read ten 
increased admiration and 
de- 


times wit 
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credit to Mr. Nicolas, whose great re- 
search and impartiality entitle him to 
praise and support. Mr. Hamper has 
announced a Lite of D ale the An- 
tiquary, which from all appearances 
will be exceedingly interesting. 
BrsrioGcraruy has but one distin- 
uished champion, the Rev. Dr. Dib- 
Sa. This gentleman attaches too much 
importance to the pursuit, and his 
«« Library Companion” has exposed 
him to animadversion; but his ‘‘ Aides 
Althorpiania” is deserving of praise, 
and similar accounts of other distin- 
guished libraries would be interesting. 
History boasts two celebrated vo- 
taries—Lingard and Mitford. Both 
these are too prejudiced, the former 
in favour of Churchmen, and the lat- 
ter against Republicans. A good His- 
to Poth of England and Greece is 
still a desideratum. Hume's is by no 
means so circumstantial as it ought to 
be. Echard’s is unphilosophical. Ba- 
con’s, More’s, and Russel’s, are old- 
fashioned and prejudiced, as well as 
Lingard’s. Rollin’s History of Greece 
is very poor. Mitford labours under 
the objection we before stated, and 
Goldsmith is too brief. As to Rome, 
that is more fortunate, in Niebuhr, 
Cervier, and Gibbon. Altogether, Ra- 
pin’s England, and Goldsmith’s Greece, 
are the best at present in existence. 
Under the head of Loca History, 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s interesting 
work, and Bayley’s ‘‘ Tower of Lon- 
don,” may be commended. Accounts 
of Counties and Parishes are daily is- 
suing from the press, and merit effec- 
tual support. There are besides the 
** Antiquities of Westminster Abbey,” 
by Brayley and Moule; and various 
other works. ; 
Perhaps of all the departments of 
Literature, that of Essays is the most 
neglected. Since ‘“The Gossip,” there 
has not been even an attempt Sis way ; 
for Gaieties and Gravities, and the many 
light articles in the New Monthly Ma- 
azine, are so dissimilar to the ancient 
Fens, under this title, that they can 
scarcely be called by the same name. 
This is chiefly to be attributed to the 
disgraceful want of patronage of this 
species of composition manifested by 
the publick. While “‘Salmagundi,” one 
of the most inferior collections of es- 
says ever sent forth, has attained four 
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delight. ‘The Life of Davison, the Se- 
cretary of Queen Elizabeth, does much 
N 
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or five editions, both in America and 
England, ‘The Indicator” and “The 
Honeycomb,”’ which do honour to their 
authors, have been suffered to die in 
obscurity and neglect. The former can 
boast of some of the most amusing ar- 
ticles that Leigh Hunt has ever writ- 
ten; for instance, “Thieves Ancient 
and Modern,” parts of which have been 
frequently copied without the least ac- 
knowledgment. ‘The Honeycomb” 
was not even noticed by any distin- 
S egee publication, although it is a 
act that *‘The New Monthly” and 
** Imperial Magazine ” stole the prinei- 
pal articles without once stating their 
obligation. [twas whispered that either 
Coleridge or Barry Cornwall conduct- 
ed this work. However this may be, 
it is certain that “ Henicia,” a poeti- 
cal tale, and “‘ The Triumph of Pau- 
lus A milius,” breathe much of the 
style of the author of ** Deucalion and 

tha.” The latter is a noble triamph 
of genius, and would do honour to the 
pen of Byron. 

While on this subject, it may be 
worth observing, that the work 
entitled “ The British Essayists,” is 
extremely poor and ill-selected. The 
late sontaldens of this class are not 
inserted, and the Dissertations rather 
than Essays of Vicesimus Knox, oc- 
cupy their places. Dr. Knox’s articles 
are ue | good, but so totally dissimi- 
lar to the “Tatler,” “* Spectator,” and 
** Guardian,” that they can scarcely 
be included in’sucha collection. ‘‘The 
Indicator” and the ‘* Honeycomb,” 
though not formed exactly on the plan 
of ‘The Adventurer,” &c. have a 
much higher claims. 

In Postry, the nineteenth century, 
with the exception of the two or three 
first years, has been particularly rich. 
The works of Walter Scott, of ae 
bell, of Southey, Rogers, and of Byron, 
will excite the admiration of posterity. 
The last canto of Marmion is one of 
the noblest flights of human genius ; 
and “The Bride of Abydos,” &c. 
abound in passages that equal any in 
the ancient poets. Rogers's Jacqueline 
is throughout elegant and easy. Camp- 
bell’s Theodric has somewhat lower- 
ed his fame ; but as long as the Eng- 
lish language remains, “‘ Hohenlin- 
den,” ‘*The Address to the Rain- 
bow,” “ Lochiel’s Warning,” &c. will 
stand no chance of being neglected or 
forgotten. ‘ The Curse of sor 
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and “ Madoc,” will aoe Senne 
Southey, and his “Tale of Paraguay," 
Sot eek lower his fame. Hogg is the 
most unequal poet now existing. He 
is often sublime, and often ridiculous ; 
-and thirty lines cannot be quoted from 
his Hynde” that do not con- 
tain something beautiful, and some- 
thing to put the risible muscles in mo- 
tion. If his friend Sir Walter Scott 
would deign to correct his works, there 
is no doubt but he would become po- 
pular. . 

The prevailing characteristic of the 
poetry of the two last years is, that it 
_ 1s too feminine. Indeed most of the 
writers of this class are at present 
of the weaker sex, and the popularity 
they gain induces others to imitate the 
pocrilities and luxuriances which are 
their worst faults. In the productions 
of Mrs. Hemans, of Miss Landon, and 
of Mr. Alaric Watts, there is a conti- 
nual straining after delicacy, which in 
a little time ‘‘palls upon the taste,” 
and can scarcely be redeemed even b 
the beauties with which they abound. 
A beautiful woman is never mention- 
ed but as a “lovely thing,” and the 
“blue skies” of Italy are the con- 
tinual objects of adoration. Love too 
is the only passion ever described ; 
“banks of flowers ” are ever present ; 
and “ thoughts too deep for tears”’ may 
be found in every page. This might 
easily be amended, and it is to be 
regretted that many of our best poets 
should be spoiled in this manner. The 
talents of Ms. Hemans and of Miss 
Landon are very considerable, and Mr. 
Watts’s productions have been some- 
times mistaken for those of Byron. 

Of the hundreds of inferior poets, 
who are continually offering their son- 
nets and addresses to the Moon, (or to 
the public instead of that luminary,) 
Wade, Barton, Wiffen, and Bailey, are 
the most conspicuous. Wade is a new 
aspirant, but gives strong prognostica- 
tions of genius. Barton and Bailey 
are above the mediocres, and Wiffen 
tolerable. But there are others claim- 
ing stronger attention than these— 
Montgomery and Clare. The for- 
mer is rather among the list of by- 
gone pocts, but his late productions 
in the “ Literary Souvenir” have 
directed general attention to him, 
and he is universally acknowledged to 
soar above many of his companions. 

re is a wonderful self-taught genius, 

d superior to Bloomfield. 
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We are conscious of not having enu- 
merated a tithe of those who “ strike 
the lyre ;” but their number must plead 
our excuse, whilst we hasten to the 

Transtatrons. Lord Levison 
Gower’s “‘ Faustus,” from the Ger- 
man of Goethe, and Ballads from the 
same lan, , are deserving of much 
attention ; though the latter are not 
so bold and animated as Lockhart's 
Translations of a similar nature from 
the Spanish, which are by far the best 
of the kind our language can boast. 
Bowring’s ‘* Anthologies” are deserv- 
ing of commendation ; but he only ex- 
posed his weakness in endeavouring to 
compete with Lockhart in Spanish 
Ballad-Literature. Rose’s ‘‘Ariosto” is 
the most literal poetical translation 
ever made ; every word is exactly ren- 
dered without the least change to suit 
the rhyme or the caprice of the trans- 
lator, and Wiffen’s “Tasso” is a 
clever work. Neither of them is yet, I 
believe, completed. Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine abounds in excellent transla- 


tions from the German and Spanish. 
Amongst prose translations Wilhelm 
Meister, Roscoe’s Italian Novelists, 


and the Devil’s Elixir, are well exe- 
cuted; but the latter was not worth 
translating. 

We now enter on Novgts, the de- 
partment of Literature which is at 
present the most cultivated and most 
— To praise the ** Author of 

averley,” would be but “ to gild re- 
fined gold ;” we will, therefore, pass 
on to his countless herd of imitators. 
Galt's “‘Spaewife” and ‘ Rothelan ” 
are infinitely inferior to his novels of 
the — period, and by far too 
rambling, discursive, and unconnect 
ed. His knowledge of the pathetic is 
also very small indeed—in these two 
last works there is not a single scene 
of any excellence in that point. One 
of the seven sons of Mr. is re- 
puted to be the author of “The Ca- 
valier,” ‘* Malpas,” and “The King 
of the Peak,””—three excellent romances 
of the historical kind ; but he has not 
—— a new work lately: we 

ope it is not for want of encourage- 
ment. ‘* St. John’s Town” is alsoa tale 
abounding in interest and powerful 
— ones a= Loman 
ovelso r, namely ** The Spy,” 
**The Pioneers,” “The Pilot,” as 
**Lionel Lincoln,” are all in imita- 
tion of the “Wizard of the North,” 
and far superior to other transatlantic 
works 
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works of the same kind, especially 
“The Spy,” in which the characters 
of Captain Lawton and Doctor Sit- 
greaves are depicted with both truth 
and humour, ‘ A Peep at the Pilgrims 
in 1642,” although inferior to these, 
is creditable to the author. 

The attention of Novelists seems 
lately to have been directed towards 
Ireland. ‘The Eve of All-Hall- 
ows,’’ “* The Adventurers,” and ** Tho- 
mas Fiz-Gerald, Lord of Offaley,” 
all relate to the ancient state of 
that unhappy country. The former 
by Matthew Weld Hartstonge, Esq. 
is dull and ridiculous; and one of 
his characters, Sir Patricius Placebo, 
seems to have been borrowed from a 
little novellette, entitled ‘* Shan- 
O-Neale,” which possesses consider- 
able merit. ‘The Adventurers” I 
have -not yet read. ‘Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald” is very poor, and the author 
so utterly destitute of invention, that 
he has implicitly followed history in 
almost every case but the making of 
Lambert Simnel captain of a band 
of pirates. 

* Tales of the O’Hara Family,” and 
** To-day in Ireland,” with ‘‘O’Hal- 
loran,” relate, on the other hand, either 
to the present time, or to a very recent 
poe ~ poe former are Sones 
equa » and merit in a great de- 
gree the public saunebation. The 
atter is by no means equal to them. 
Besides those I have enumerated, 
scores of others have lately seen the 
light, which your limits ‘would not 
permit me to name. 

TRAVELS are in abundance; but 
though some are interesting, the ele- 
gece of Dr. Clarke is wanting in all. 

e would render even the dullest 
scenes amusing ; but the present race of 
voyageurs are only tolerable when they 
cannot avoid it; nevertheless, Lyall’s 
works on Russia are deserving of pur- 
chase. Cochrane, who travelled on 
foot throughout that vast empire, 
would, according to general opinion, 
ive the publick an interesting book ; 
ut, alas! his account is as dull as the 
**London Directory,” and is a mere 
narration of the places he visited, save 
in a few scattered parts which are 
worthy of extract, Holman’s ‘“ Tra- 


vels”* are rather extraordinary, the au- 
thor being a blind man; it was pro- 
bably this circumstance that pushed 
them an to a second editian ; for they 
are mediocre enough. - 
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Memoriats. So must I entitle 
those works which are devoted to an 
account of the conversation and man- 
ners of a deceased great man ; such as 
Boswell’s Johnson, and Medwin's By- 
ron. The poet of the ‘* Corsair” has 
had probably more books already pub- 
lished about him when dead than 
when alive. It would be a commend- 
able speculation to collect all the valu- 
able information they contain into a 
volume. It is to be lamented that no 
complete edition of the Works of the 
illustrious poet has yet appeared, or has 
any prospect of appearing ; his poems 
having been published originally by 
four di 
Murray, and Hunt, with some other 
who first sent forth “ Hours of Idle- 
ness*.” They might easily meet and 
arrange the business. ; 

Amongst many other memorials, 
there is a catchpenny in three vo- 
lumes, against which the publick 
ought to be cautioned, entitled ‘* Me- 
moirs of Lord Byron,” professing to 
contain Recollections from his Life, 
written by himself, which Mr. Moore 
so inconsiderately destroyed, defraud- 
ing the publick and the memory of 
his illustrious friend, to ‘‘please the 
ladies.” The exculpationpof Byron 
from the charges brought against him 
is now irretrievably Jost, unless by 
some fortunate chance a copy remains 
in some one’s possession, or Lady 
Burghersh retains sufficient recollec- 
tion of the manuscript. The above 
work is a mere compilation from 
Medwin, &c. and is not sufficiently 
authoritative to authorize the scanty 
original particulars introduced. 

ECTURES. Literature consists not 
in books only. Any thing in the wa 
of original pete recitation or read- 
ing has a claim to the denomination ; 
as for instance, the Improvisations of 
Pisani, or (to come nearer) the Lec- 
tures of Birkbeck, Partington, and 
Macculloch, The two former are 
highly accomplished gentlemen, who 
devote a great part of their time and 
trouble to the promotion of the guod 
of the operative part of society. To 
the latter it is impossible for those 
who have heard him to assign a si- 
milar high character. 

Tue STAGe is at present (we hope) 
at the most disgraceful part of its 


* This juvenile volume was printed, at 
Newark in 1807, by S. and J. Ri ao 
career ; 
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career; for if it be destined to be 
worse, it will become unworthy of 
the notice of aught save the classi- 
cal spplentes of melo-drames. Not 
a single author of any repute, with 
the exception of Miss Mitford and 
Mrs. Hemans, has of late years 
turned his talents into this course. 
Grovelling and neglected, the drama 
is supported by splendid scenery 
and gaudy processions. Alas! how 
fallen from the days in which all 
the existing genius flowed in this 
channel. The tragedies are deficient 
in force, energy, incident, or ion ; 
the comedies are five act or three act 
farces (for it is long since a five act 
comedy made its appearance) ; and 
the farces abound in ‘ brilliant re- 
nartees of chairs and tables,” thread- 
are puns, and thread-bare situations. 
Well may we say of the stage, with 
reference to its present and its for- 
mer state—Quanium mutatus ab illo. 

I have now, Mr Urban, run through 
the most popular branches of modern 
Literature. i" few still remain, which, 
with your permission, I shall hereafter 
notice, when perhaps some additional 
remarks will be made on those alread 
mentioned. Yours, &c. Q, 

“E.S.”" (page 6), is mistaken in 
a few particulars. “The Hive,” a 
work of exactly the same plan, pre- 
ceded “The Mirror” by at least a do- 
zen numbers. ‘* E. S.’s” supposition 
that ** The Indicator” was the ori- 

in of all, is not well-founded, as Mr. 

unt’s work was on an entirely dif- 
ferent plan. His statement also that it 
was sold for more than two-pence is 
wrong—two-pence was the price, but 
each number contained only eight pages. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 13. 

— of your Antiquarian friends 

who have visited that noble mo- 
nument of early English arch‘*ectural 
skill, the Keep of Rochester Castle, 
will no doubt recollect Frindsbary 
Charch *. It is in good faith a visible 
church, and from it a fine view of the 
adjacent city may be taken. The 
building, caystrary to antient custom, 
does not stand due East and West, the 
altar being much nearer to the South. 
Tt consists of a nave, and one aile on 
the South side. At the West end is 
a massive tower in three stories, with 





* See a view of it in vol, Lxx1t. p. 901. 
—Epit. 
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narrow single light openings in ‘the 
taste of the 16th century, is termi- 


nated with an octangular slated spire 
of no great height. The South aile 
had two windows curtailed of their 
arches by the lowering of the roof, an 

alteration too common in count 
churches. The East end of the aile 
ye a mullioned window of three 
ights, its weather cornice resting on 
decayed corbels carved into busts. ‘The 
tracery of the East window was de- 
stroyed. The North side resembled 
the South, except in having an attach- 
ed modern room communicating to 
the Church through a Pointed arch. 
The nave and aile are separated by 
three plain Pointed arches resting on 
octangular columns. The chancel is 
divided from the nave by a plain circu- 
lar arch. The impost cornice is a fine 
specimen of Norman moulding in re- 
lef; it consists of a strong course of 
double billet moulding, below a series 
of interlaced arched fillets. On the 
East side of the South pier, attached 
to this arch, is a niche with a circular 
head covering,—I presume a holy wa- 
ter basin, ‘These particulars are the 
only remains of the original edifice, 
built by Paulinus Sacrist of Rochester, 
within thirty years after the death of 
the memorable Gundulph. The pul- 
pit and altar screen of the Church are 
modern. The font is large and octa- 
omal, of a reddish stone, bearing a 
etter on each face, and almost a coun- 
terpart of that at St. Nicholas’s Church 
in the City. But the most curious 
part of the Church was the ceiling of 
the nave. Some benefactor had gone 
to great expence to construct a ceiling, 
which, however at variance with the 
style of the Church, was in itself an 
elegant and handsome object. In the 
centre were three cupolas in a line 
with each other, their inner surfaces 
painted with representations of sculp- 
ture in relief, angels, statues, &c. in 
nnels, the intermediate spaces co- 
oured in imitation of a sky. The flat 
part of the roof was painted in com- 
partments representing, between archi- 
tectural decorations, an azure-coloured 
sky, sprinkled with gilt stars. The 
whole had been painted with great 
taste, and must at its construction 
have been an expensive ornament. 
When I saw the Church in May 
1822, it was in the state I describe. 
The ceiling appeared in excellent pre- 
servation, and the building in good re- 
pair. 
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pair. An inscribed board, at that time 
attached to the South side of the 
Church, was as honourable to the lite- 
rary abilities of the parochial authori- 
ties, as the repairs of which I am about 
to speak, are to their good taste; the 
said board offered a reward of three 
guineas, and set out with this learned 
preamble,—‘* Whereas there has been 
a great number of times depredations 
committed,” &c. 

I visited this Church again in the 
early part of last month. A thorough 
repair had lately taken place, and never 
was one more disgraceful to a parish 
ever witnessed. The windows have 
all been altered into uniform dwelling- 
house windows, with a sort of square 
headed weather cornice, to give a sort 
of ‘Gothic character;” the few re- 
maining sweeps in the tracery of the 
former windows, which had escaped 
the hand of other repairers, are en- 
tirely knocked out, and lay scattered 
about the church-yard ; and, above all, 
the elegant ceiling whitewashed! ! ! 
‘The walls of the Church have not es- 
caped this operation, and the whole 
edifice now possesses as cold, un- 
comfortable, and miserable an appear- 
ance as could be desired in any coun- 
try church, and which is increased by 
the ground glass panes in the wooden- 
sash style, defying all cheerfulness, and 
diffusing that dull soporific air over 
the building, so foreign to an edifice of 
this description, at least one that has 
escaped the hands of the innovator. 

To whom, I would ask, are we in- 
debted for these elegant repairs? I 
will not charge a parish carpenter or 
mason with having superiniended the 
work,—the hand of a London archi- 
tect is plainly indicated in the whole 
of these tasteless alterations. A care- 
less survey of the building, performed 
perhaps by a deputy just set down by 
the coach to look over the old building, 
and whose genius seems to have aim- 
ed at giving it the airof a barn. Of 
course “‘ whitewash the ceilings” stood 
at the head of the survey, and the or- 
ders were performed, while the proper 

ardians of the building supinely suf- 
ered the havoc to proceed without an 
effort to resist its progress. Was no 
humble artisan in the village to be 
found who would have repaired with- 
out altering? Even a mason from 
the tunnel of the adjacent canal could 
not have performed the repairs in a 
worse style. 


In the church-yard is a low stone 

estal, with a sun-dial inscribed on 
ite surface, and near it is set up a rude 
piece of stone, rough from the quarry, 
in the situation and about the size of 
a grave-stone. One side is painted 
black, the other white ; whether there 
is any thing uncommon relating to 
this stone, except its appearance, [ am 
not informed. E.1.C, 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 5. 
“ EVERAL houses having been 
ulled down in Watling-street, to 
the East of the Church of St. Mary 
Aldermary, part of. the crypt of the 
old church has been brought to view. 
It runs North and South about fifty 
feet, and is in breadth about ten feet. 
There are five arches on each side, 
and one ateach end. The roof of the 
crypt, of which there are no remains, 
appears to have been vaulted and 
groined ; the ribs, five in number, and 
springing from their imposts between 
each of the arches, and finishing in a 
pes manner at the opposite 
side. The key-stones of the arches 
are large, and perforated underneath, 
as if to form the capitals of pillars, 
which they greatly resemble. From 
the tops of these key-stones other ribs 
probably sprung to the veulting. On 
the East side, about 15 eet from the 
crypt, were dug up some pieces of 
clustered columns; which the work- 
men said had once been a door. 

The Church of St. Mary Aldermary 
was rebuilt about 1518, under the aus- 
“a of Henry Keble, grocer and Lord 

Jayor, and it is probable that the crypt 
of the Church then erected is now 
brought to light. The great Fire of 
London having destroyed this build- 
ing, the present Church was erected 
by the munificence of an individual, 
Henry Rogers, esq. who, influenced 
by motives of piety, and affected b 
the loss of religious buildings, left 
5000/. to rebuild one church in the 
City of London; and his. lady, who 
was his executrix, made choice of St. 
Mary’s. It is of the later order of 
Gothic architecture. The handsome 
steeple was erected with the produce 
of the duty on coals; the altar-piece 
was presented by Jane, relict of Sit 
John Smith, Alderman ; and the pews 
only were provided at the expence of 
the united parishes. 

Yours, &c. A. Y. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursay, Sept. 2. 
gp acing anciently written Be- 
defunde, is a small pretty vil- 

lage on the great western road, 13 
miles from London, and adjoining 
Hounslow Heath.. By a strange cor- 
ruption, which is extremely preva- 
lent, this village is now generally 
known by the name of Belfound. Its 
name is variously accounted for: 
Some imagine it to be derived from 
Bede’s fount, or Belle font, there 
being a small beautiful spring of wa- 
ter still existing on the public road- 
side, which is kept clean, and much 
valued, it being considered very effi- 
cacious in diseases of the eyes; there 
is another fine spring in the neigh- 
bourhood of this, which supplies the 
village generally, though it is private 


property. 
he manor of Bedfont is mentioned 
under the name of East Bedfont (to 
distinguish it from a hamlet called 
West Bedfont, in the adjoining pa- 
rish of Stanwell) as early as the time 
of Edward the Confessor. In the 
beginning of the 14th century this 
manor was given by John De Neville 
to the priory of Hounslow. It was 
afterwards granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth to Sir Michael Stanhope, by the 
intermarriage of whose daughter with 
George Lord Berkeley, it passed to the 
Berkeley family. In 1656 it was sold 
by George Berkeley, esq. (son and 
heir to the preceding) to Algernon 
ao of mse tay van poy Lagann 
it has larly descended to the pre- 
sent Duke. < ' 
The manor of Hatton, a hamlet 
appended to the parish of Bedfont, 
has been annexed to the latter since 
the year 1376. 

e Parish Church, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, is a small ancient 
structure; consisting of a nave and 
chancel of one pace, tiled, with a mo- 
dern wooden spire. The nave, in- 
cluding the space under the belfry, 
lately fitted up with benches, will ac- 
commodate about 100 adults, of which 
only 58 sittings, including the Sunday- 
school boys, are appropriated as free 
sittings to the poor. There is also a 
small gallery, containing three pews, 
private property, and sittings behind 
for about six singers. There has been 
a great increase in the population of 
this parish within the last few years 
owing to the inclosure of Hounslow 

Gent. Mac. Septemler, 1825. 
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Heath, a great part of which lies in 
the parish. In 1800, according to Ly- 
sons, its inhabitants were about 330. 
They now amount nearly to 900. 

Between the nave and chancel of 
the Church is a fine arch of Saxon 
architecture, with zigzag mouldings, 
much defaced and decayed by frequent 
whitewashing ; it is 12 feet high by 8 
wide. There is another in much bet- 
ter preservation at the entrance of the 
Church, 74 feet high by 4 wide. In 
the nave’and chancel there are four 
very small lancet windows ; others have 
been added at different times of various 
kinds of Gothic, all of stone. The 
West end window is very handsome, 
and that over the altar still contains a 
few panes of glass of the white rose, 
which fixes.its date between 1461 and 
1483, the time of the House of York. 

There are no monuments of parti- 
cular note. On the North wall of the 
chancel is one to the memory of Mrs. 
Anne Sherborne, 1815, whose name 
is endeared in the recollection of her 
virtues. Near it is the following coat 
of arms: Az. a fesse wavy, between 
three lions passant Or. 

On the floor are the tombs of Mrs. 
Isabel Page, 1629. Matthew Page, 

ent. 1631, and Francis Page, 1678. 
On that of the latter is the following 
couplet : 


“ A virtuous life, and a good old age, 
Perfume the memory of Francis Page.” 


On the North wall of the nave is a 
neat marble monument to the memo 
of Mary, wife of Henry Whitfield, 
D.D., who died in 1795: on which 
has since been placed the following 
inscription : 


** Henricus Whitfield, S.T.P. de Ru- 
shall in Comitatu Wilt. Rector, et hujusce 
Ecclesie per annos quadraginta duos Vies- 
rius; Vir, si quis alius, doctus, pius vene- 
rabilis. Obiit Die Julii 9. anno salutis 1819. 
Etatis 88.” 


What, however, renders the village 
of Bedfont so remarkable and well- 
known, are the two yew trees in the 
Church-yard, cut in topiary. On one 
of them is the date when they assumed 
this fictitious shape, 1704, and on the 
the other are to be seen the initials of 
the parish officers for that year, J. H. 
and J. G.R.T. John Hatchet, John 
Goodwin, Robert Tillyer. 

Here is no register of baptisms or 

mar- 
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marri of an earlier date than1695; — In 1590 Queen Elizabeth gave the 
that of burials commences in 1678. Rectory of font, with the advow- 


There is an earlier book, entitled, 
«*Estbedfont, the Charch booke of 
accompts, as well for the Church- 
wardens and Overseers for the Poore, 
as also for ye Churchraytes, according 
as everie house is aportioned. This 
booke conteyneth all yat was —_—. 
ed in a former booke in y* yere of o* 
Lord, 1593, to y® yere 1627 (....farre 
goeth ye old booke. This booke be- 
ginneth in y® yere 1628.” There are 
no entries of much moment in this 
old book. 

In 1593 is the following list of 
“* Church goods.” 

“In primis one new Bible. 

«* It. one new surplus of holland. 

«It. a communion cup of silver, with a 
cover. 

*< It. a booke of common prayer. 

“Tt hrase of Erasmus. 

“Tta 1B OF. ..crecesrvecceese 

“It. a regyster boke of pay.” 

In the next account is, 

“© A great new pott of pewter, with a co- 
ver, for y® communion, 

In 1609 “‘Mr. Jewell’s works”’ were 
added. 

In 1629 there are several entries of 
gifts to indigent Preachers and Minis- 
ters, and ane to a Welsh preacher. 

In 1632 to the Church goods is add- 
ed “a little pay book” to write the 
names of strange preachers in. 

«It. the book of Ecclesiastical Canons.” 
«In 1633 John Page gave unto the Church 

a fayre grean carpet, fringed about with 

greene silk fringe, and embroidered, to 

be laid upon the communion table every 

Sabbath day.” 

In 1635 a trencher plate and napkin 
were added, which is the last Church- 
property entry in the book. 

here are few parishes less indebted 
to benefactors than Bedfont. 

In the Church-yard are no tomb- 
stones or monuments worthy of note, 
except perhaps one erected about 60 
years ago, to the memory of John 
Stanley, ‘King of the Gypsies,” at the 
cost of is subjects. The tomb is now 
much decayed, and the slab fastened 
together by iron cranks, is laid upon 
the fragments that remain, now nearly 
level to the earth. It bore the follow- 
ing inscription : 

«¢ Readers all, as you pass by, 

As you are now, so once was I ; 
_ As pe now, so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 





son of the Vicarage, to the Bishops of 
London and his successors in that see. 
The Vicars of Bedfont since 1700 
are here given from the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s register. 
1706. Stephen Fouace. 
1720. John Jaumard *, B.A. 
1740. John Higgate. 
1761. John Gibson. 
1777. Henry Whitfield, D.D. 
1819. William Forth Protheroe, M.A. 
1823. Robert Jones, D. D. F. R. S.L. 
the present vicar. 
The view, here given, (see Plate I.) 
of the Church and the yew trees, was 
taken by Mrs. Graham in 1824. R. T. 


—¢e--— 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 1. 
HE following topographical re- 
marks on the earl Biistory of 


St. Columb, in Cornwall, were sug- 
by a well-written account of 
ats in the _ county, — 
a in r Magazine for April, 
» 320. The writer has traced, with 
a due reference to dates, the incidents 
connected with those remains of an- 
tiquity which present themselves in 
the town and its immediate vicinity. 
Cornwall abounds with additional re- 
lations, which serve personally to con- 
nect the patron saints with their re- 
spective parishes: in many instances 
the character of these legends is doubt- 
ful and contradictory ; in the present, 
however, St. Columba appears to pos- 
sess a more decided claim to the at- 
tention of the provincial historian. 
Alluding to the existence of Pagan 
superstition, Mr. Whitaker directs our 
attention to Tresadern, a residence 
near the town, as probably represent- 
ing the temple of Saturn; and we 
fiad, according to the same authority, 
a Cornish sovereign resident at Tre- 
kyninget at the commencement of 
the fourth century ; and not far from 





* «John Goodwin” occurs in the re- 
gister about this time as vicar: whose name, 
however, according to Lysons, does not ap- 
pear in the Bishop’s register. 

+ Higher Trekyninge is the station al- 
luded to. It was in the reign of Edward 


III. the property of the Arundels and the 
Hamelys, and at a later period for some ge- 
nerations in the family of Jenkyn. The 
greater part of the ancient mansion, which 
was a building of considerable extent, was 
pulled down in the reign of James the First. 

thence 
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thence the burial-place of some dis- 
tinguished Briton known by the name 
of the Coyt. This monument is com- 
posed of five massy stones, one ¢over- 
ing, three supporting, and one but- 
tressing, and strikes upon the eye as a 
solitary remnant of ancient grandeur, 
over which ages have rolled, but which 
still seems haughtily to plead for glories 
gone. Such was the tomb of a Bri- 
ush sovereign in the time of Diocle- 
tian. Its surly magnificence has, how- 
ever, been long since appropriated as a 
receptacle for pigs, and the antiquary 
surveys this humiliating exchange with 
feelings scarcely less powerful than 
those which filled the mind of the 
classic enthusiast on beholding the 
temple of Peace in the Roman forum 
converted into a sheepfold ; 


««Damnose quid non imminuit dies!” Hor. 


In proceeding to notice the emi- 
nently pious individual, to whom St. 
Columb is indebted for its name, it 
may be proper to refer to Camden, 
who tells us from the information of 
Nicholas Roscarrock, a ntleman 
highly prized by Carew for his indus- 
trious delight in matters of history and 
antiquity, that St. Columba was a holy 
virgin and martyr: her life existed at 
that time in the Cornish lan mane 
was in the possession of Mr. ar- 
rock, who had translated it into Eng- 
lish; but the decay of the ancient 
vernacular tongue, and the Gothic spi- 
rit of Protestant indifference, mate 
contributed to the neglect and final 
disappearance of this biographical me- 
moir. Mr. Whitaker in his ‘* Cathe- 
dral of Cornwall” (vol. 11. 82, 90) is 
quite animated on the subject of the 
Virgin Martyr, and with his usual re- 
gard to t phical accuracy, thus 
sympathizes in her sufferings. 


«<The King of Cornwall, a Pagan, resi- 
dent in the royal house of Trekyninge, 
bably in consequence of Diocletian’s ‘edict, 
ordered a young woman of the Roman name 
of Columba to be put to death for her 
Christianity. The scene of the execution 
he directed to be North of his own house, 
behind the hill that backs it on the North, 
and upon the very site of the nt Church- 
— ground sufficientl desant from his 

ouse not to annoy his keelings with either 
the sight or the hearing of the deed during 
its transaction, yet resting higher than any 
immediately adjacent, even looking down 
into a steep valley on the North, and con- 
spicuous from all the high lands beyond. 
Here I suppose the fatal fire was kindled, 


casting its awful gleam upon the sides of the 
hills opposite, and carrying a strong terror 
with it to the of every secret but 
cowardly Christian. Here too I suppose 
was seen the Virgin Saint of Christianity, 
already a confessor, soon to be a martyr, 
looking down with a smile upon all ¢ 
earth and hell could inflict, as eager to pass 
on the wings of hovering angels to the pe- 
culiar blessedness of martyrs in eternity.— 
The Church was naturally fixed upon the 
very ground upon which its own martyr bad 
suffered.” 

Castle-an-Dinas, which rears its bar- 
ren summit a short distance South of 
St. Columb, is one of the most consi- 
derable earth-works in the county, and 
was formerly known by the appella- 
tion of King Arthur's Castle: the un- 
cultivated tract of land which widely 
extends itself around it is called the 
Gos Moor, and was noticed as the 
scene of the hunting excursions of the 
British prince, to commemorate which 
a stone was heretofore shown bearing 
the impress of his horse's foot. Hals 
mentions a tradition of the ground 
having been once covered with trees, 
from whence the Church of St. Co- 
lumb was supplied with the wood ne- 
cessary for its erection; in Leland’s 
time, however, the adjacent country 
presented a prospect as wild and desti- 
tute of foliage as at present. Hals also 
speaks of the castle as “a famous an- 
cient British treble intrenchment ;” 
but the other antiquarian authorities 
appear more favourable to a Roman 
origin. 

Independently, however, of these 
interesting associations connected with 
the British era, St. Columb lays claim 
to peculiar attention, as having been 
for so many centuries under the lord- 
ship and patronage of the “ great 
Arundels of Lanherne,” who for many 
descents lie there interred; ‘ and 
greatest stroke for love, living, and re- 
spect, in the country heretofore th 
bare,” (Carew, A.D. 1602, fo. 144). 
It is needless to enter into a detail of 
the eminent men who have descended 
from that illustrious stock: they were 
indeed true in counsel, and trusty in 
peril, and have achieved for themselves 
and for their name a goodly niche 
among the patriots of other days. The 
Baron Arundels of Trerice originall 
sprung from the same family, althoug 
den seems to be considerable differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to dates ; 
some connecting the branches in De- 
vonshire, others in Cornwall, —- 

the 
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the house at Tolcarn. They both bear 
the same arms; Sable, six swallows 
in pile Argent, from the French hi- 
rondella, in reference to their name; 
this bearing has been alluded to by 
an early English poet in commenda- 
tion of their valour. A.D. 1170. 
Hirundele velocior alite quae dat 

Hoe agnomen ei, fut cujus in zgide dig- 

num, &c.* 

Leland, indeed, says that the Tre- 
rice branch did not bear the same 
arms: this must have been either a 
mistake, or at that time they might 
have borne those of Lansladron only, 
Sable, three chevronels Argent, which 
they afterwards always quartered with 
those of Arundel. In support of this 
suggestion, Carew says, “‘ Divers Cor- 
nish gentlemen born younger brothers, 
and advanced by match, have left their 
own coats, and honoured those of their 
wives with the first quarter on their 
shields, so that the arms of one stock 
are greatly diversified in the younger 
branches.” There were frequent col- 
lateral matches between the families at 
subsequent periods. 

The lordship of St. Columb was 
yy oy part of the lands belonging 
to the Priory of Bodmin. In the thir- 
teenth century it became the property 
of the yee ba in which family it 
continued until the death of Sir John 
Arundel of Lanherne, in 1701, the 
last of his house in Cornwall who bore 
that name. Richard Arundel Bealinge, 
esq. the son of his only daughter, who 
married Sir Richard Bealinge, knt. 
succeeded to the family estates. This 
gentleman left two daughters; Frances, 
the eldest, married Sir John Gifford of 
Burstall, co. Lincoln, bart. and died 
without issue; Mary, the youngest, 
therefore became the sole representa- 
tive of the Lanherne Arundels, and 
by marriage with Henry, seventh Ba- 
ron Arundel of Wardour in 1739, 
united two branches of the family, af- 
ter a separation of upwards of 200 
years. is monumental inscription 
in Tisbury Church, Wilts, thus ele- 
gantly commemorates this event: 

“Qui Mariam Arundel, Lanhernia in 
Cornubia stirpis, nobilissimam heredem, 
accepit conjugem ; inde filio ex eA suscepto, 
clarissima hee prosapia, que ultra duo sx- 
cula fuerat divulsa, jam feliciter unita floret, 
floreatque semper, favente Deo.” 


This extensive manor having been 





* Brito, alias Breton, Phillippidos, Lib. 111. 


On the early History of St. Columb, Cornwall. 
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thus vested in the Wardour family, 
was transferred by purchase about the 
commencement of the present century 
from James Everard, ninth Lord Arun- 
del, to the late Thomas Rawlings, esq.* 
of Saunders Hill near Padstow, to 
whom a view of the town is inscribed 
by Mr. Polwhele, in his History of 
ornwall. 

The Rectory of St. Columb is one of 
the most valuable in Cornwall: it is 
estimated in the King’s books at .53/. 
6s. 8d. The patro was for several 
years the ay ‘of the Trefusis fa- 
mily ; and the present incumbent is 
the Rev. John Trefusis, brother of the 
late Lord Clinton, The parson 
house is situated in a steep but fertile 
valley at the South of the church; it is 
surrounded by a spacious lawn, and 
the declivities of the hill, which rises 
towards the town, have been judi- 
ciously pues, A stream runs through 
the valley, which contributes to t 
freshness and beauty, as well as to the 
calm and undisturbed retirement of 
the scene. 

The house was built in the fifteenth 
century by John Arundel, Bishop of 
Exeter, a younger son of Renfrey Arun- 
del, Sheriff of Cornwall, in the 3d of 
Edward IV. who removed the parson- 

from its original site, on the North 
side of the church, to its present situa- 
tion in the valley. The dilapidated 
remains of the old college or rectory, 
where Bishop Arundel received his 
early education previously to his re- 
moval to Exon Coll e, Oxford, and 
which Hals erroneously calls a college 
of Black Monks, were totally consumed 
by an accidental fire in 1701. 

The Rectory houses of our island 
were originally the only schools for 
education, and the inmates generally 
consisted of the Rector and six subor- 
dinates ; the Deacon, Sub-deacon, and 
Acolyth ; the exorcist, lector, and os- 
tiary; the Rector and Deacon in holy 
orders, the remainder called Clerks, 
from whence is derived the name of 
the present assistants in our Churches. 
The domestic arrangements of these 





* Mr. Rawlings was for a long series of 
— actively and honourably engaged as a 
eputy Lieutenant and Magistrate for the 
county of Cornwall. The commanding ta- 
lents and extended liberality of this gentle- 
man were highly estimated by those who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. He 
died at his seat in 1820, in the 63d year of 

his age. 
repo- 
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repositories of learning is aoa il- 


lustrated by the present parsonage house 
at St. rhe PThis ancient building 
is quadrangular, and surrounded by a 
moat; it is therefore necessary to cross 
a bridge, in order to reach the porch *. 
Mr. Whitaker thus enumerates the 
several apartments : 

*¢ The Rector’s parlour and school-room, 
on the left of the entrance, now form a 
lour, kitchen, and pantry; the three dor- 
mitories for the Rector, Deacon, and pu- 
pils, which are approached by a stone stair- 
case to the chamber over the porch, have 
become servants’ bed-rooms; the hall on 
the right is now a parlour and lobby; the 
State bed-room for the reception of eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, and the spacious and 
undoubted chapel of the whole are both ap- 
proached by the grand staircase; the for- 
mer has been altered into two stories, the 
latter is become a drawing room.” 


St. Columb is the most considerable 
town in the hundred of Pyder ; the pa- 
rish is a large one, and contains seve- 
ral villages. A market and fair were 
granted in the 6th of Edw. III. (1333) 
to Sir John Arundel of Lanherne. 
The windows.of the Church were ela- 
borately adorned with painted glass, 
bearing a representation of St. Columba 
with a dove in her hands, in allusion 
to her name; but they were all de- 
stroyed in 1760 by the explosion of a 
barrel of gunpowder kept in the rood 
loft; an accident attributed to the 
carelessness of school-boys, three of 
whom unfortunately perished. Ren- 
frey Arundel, who died in 1310, made 
considerable additions to the Church, 
and his successor Sir John founded 
and endowed a chantry of five priests, 
25 Edw. III. (1351.) In 1681 the 
lofty steeple was destroyed by light- 
ning, and has not since been replaced. 
There were five chapels in the neigh- 
bourhood situated at Tregoos, Tresyth- 
ney, Lauhinzy, Ruthos, and Bospol- 
van. 

Inthe time of Norden’ssurvey(1584), 
there were twelve seats of the Arundels 
in Cornwall ; at present, however, the 
name of this celebrated house is ex- 
tinct in this county, and I cannot close 


* Bishop Arundel moated the house 
round with rivers and fish-ponds (Hals 63), 
and emulating the castellated style of build- 
ing adopted by the neighbouring gentle- 
men, he erected an arched gateway and 
drawbridge, the former of which “ remained 
afew years since all mantled with ivy.”— 
(Whitaker, 1804.) 





this paper without transcribing an ex- 
tract from one of the unpublished ma- 
nuscripts of the late Dr. Borlase, on 
the Cornish families. The works of 
that gentleman, both as an historian 
and naturalist, are truly valuable ; but 
they cannot convey a sentiment more 
honourable to his memory than that 
contained in the following passage : 


“Tt is a melancholy reflection to look 
back on so many great families as have for- 
merly adorned the county of Cornwall, and 
are now no more. The most lasting have 
only their seasons more or less, of a certain 
constitutional strength ;—they have their 
spring, and summer sunshine » their 
wane, decline, and death; they flourish and 
shine, perbaps for ; at last they sicken, 
their light grows pale, and, at a crisis when 
eo - ge red, and the whole stock 
is ted, the whole tribe di » and 
leaves the world as they ay Corn- 
wall. There are limits ordained to every 
thing under the Sun ;—man will not abide 
in honour,—of all human vanities, family 
pride is one of the weakest.—Reader! go 
thy way,—secure thy name in the Book of 
Life, where the page fails not, nor the title 
alters — — 3—leave the rest to heralds 
and the parish register.” 

Yours, &c. T. H. 


—-}— 
Mr. Ursan, July 1. 
R. DIBDIN in his “ Leary 
Companion,” p. 588, tells us, 
speaking of Sir Thomas Wilson and 
his writings, that “‘his slender little 
volume, entitled ‘Epistola de vitd et 
obitu duorum fratrum Suffolciensium, 
Henrici et Caroli Brandon,’ 1552, 4to, 
is a volume to rack the most desperate 
with torture, as to the hopelessness of 
its acquisition. The Bodleian Library 
possesses it; so does the British Mu- 
seum; and so does Earl Spencer. 
Another copy is not known to me.” 
It leeneen, Sine, that a copy has 
by accident come into my possession. 
It was a duplicate for sale in 1769, 
from the British Museum. My copy, 
however, is without date, and the co- 
lophon has ‘ Excusum Londini in 
dibus Richardi Graftoni, typographi 
Regis, cum privilegio ad imprimendum 
solum.” As the book is scarce, some 
of your readers may not be displeased 
to see an extract or two from it. 

The first shall be a character of the 
two brothers, written by Dr. Walter 
Haddon, regius professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Cambridge, which 
is prefixed to the “ Epistola” of Sir 
Thos. Wilson. 


«Dux 
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‘* Dux ipse, licet nondum plane vir, ta- 


men et annis ad juventutem pene adoleverat, 


et ingenio ad omnes res gerendas ita ema- 
turuerat, ut ex his omnibus nihil illi abes- 
set, quibus illustrem personam vel oruari 
deceret, vel institui conveniret. Gravis erat 
sine superbid, ¢comis sine levitate, docilitate 
summa, minimo ut studio esset opus: dili- 
gentid tamen ejusmodi que naturam 
etiam ex tarditate incitare. Sermo verd pené 
omnis et de doctrinA fuit, & cum viris doctis, 
quos & honoratissima cura matris illi multos 
circumfuderat, & ipse plures humanitate as- 
civerat sud. Nam cum dignitate principi- 
ys esset par, tamen generosA quadam inge- 
nuitate animi se cum infimis exequebat, si 
quidem ullas eruditionis aut ingenii notas in 
illorum orationibus inesse intellexisset. Jam 
congressus nec muti illi erant, nec vulgares, 
nec rerum rg a ludicrarum aut levium, 
sed proponebat aliquid semper de quo & ipse 
Secke ut poteret, & alios audiebat liben- 
ter, si quid illis in mentem veniret. Oratio 
fuit illius sant prompta & explicata, nec se 
ipsa jactans, nec alios excludens, gravi qua- 
dam perfusa modestia, quam mentis zqua- 
bilitate perpetua sic turbatur, ut nec se ipse 
unquam desereret in dicendo, nec acerbé 
quenquam insectaretur, Reliqua vita que 
quidem nobiscum acta est, vel tota literis 
transmissa, vel illis certé condita fuit, qua- 
rum studio sic exarserat, ut nec collegia, 
nec scholas, nec otia, nec negotia, uno nec 
mensam, uno nec lectum, prorsus Ularum 
expertes esse sineret. Itaq’ minimo tem- 
re, maximarum in rerum doctrinA sic evo- 
laverat, ut ejus etiam extemporalem in dis- 
serendo facultatem, multi possent metuere, 
nemo contemnere deberet, laudarent sané 
omnes, & admirarentur, quieunq’ laude ipsi 
aut admiratione digni aliquando sunt habiti. 
Erunt fortasse, qui vel hae in illo non fuisse, 
vel non tanta fuisse credant, quanta meis ego 
verbis illa facio. Sed hii quicunq’ sunt, aut 
illum ignoraverunt, cujus vera virtus omnem 
orationis vanitatem repudiebat, aut me pro- 
fecto non norunt, qui ad publicum tam no- 
bilis persone testimonium, minim? san? 
mendatium accommodare velim. Talis igi- 
tur cert?, talis Henricus ille Suffolciensis 
fuit, reliquis prestans universis adolescenti- 
bus, ipse tum adolescens, & jam appropin- 
quans, ut aliis omnibus viris, ipse vir ante- 
ferratur. ‘Talis illi succrevit frater Carolus, 
pubescens quidem adhue, ut in vita gemma, 
sed qualem nostre vites gemmam aut parem 
vix habent, aut cert? preciosiorem omnino 
non habent.” 


If the above character can be at all 
depended upon, and why may it not? 
the sons of Charles Brandon appear to 
have been see men of great promise. 
And this does not seem to have been a 
singular opinion. The ‘ Epistola” is 
followed by ‘* Epigrammata varia, tim 
Cantabrigiensium, tim Oxoniensium 


Gracé et Latin? conscripta,” from 
which take the following specimen, 
chosen chiefly from its convenient 
length. The author, Robert Wisdom : 
‘¢Splendida Brandonum cecidit stirps, & 
domus alta 
Corruit, Henzici dum pia membra caduat. 


_ Carole, morte tua spes ultima meesta refugit, 


Et fugiens, tales edidit ore sonos. 

Quam mundus nihili est, fallax, quim vanida 
rerum, 

Copia? quim mundi gloria, falsa, fugax ? 
Quales, vix toto sol viderat aureus orbe, 

Tales, urna brevis pignora sancta tenet.” 

I shall only add the following de- 
scription of their deaths, from the 

istola : 

** Memorabile est quid Dux Henricus 
valens & incolumis hora ccene dixit optime 
matronz domine Margarete in mensé illis 
assidenti, quae utrumq’ materna pietate am~ 
plectebatur. Ubi coenabimus (inquit) se- 
quente nocte? Illa modest? respondit, vel 
in istis edibus (spero) mi domine, vel alibi 
apud aliquem amicum tuum. Nequaquam 
(inquit) ille. Nunquam enim post hac, una 
hic ccenabimus. Cum matrona valde hac 
voce perterrita fuisset, ille ad tollendam 
zgritudinem jussit bono animo esse, & vul- 
tum ridens exporrexit. ‘Tandem mater (vel 
invidié judice) laudatissima, summo vespere 
Bugdinum venit, & mox exosculata est filios, 
— utrumq’ vivum offendisset. Verim 

ux Henricus statim post in morbum inci- 
dit, & tam graviter cruciatus est sudoris ar- 
dore, ut dolor tantus lacrymas vel durissime 
ae Mater attonita medicum con- 
sulit, quem secum habebat, & omnes vias 
persequitur, quibus possit mederi. Quid 
moultis opus? Post quing’ horas elapsus ex 
hac vita est Princeps illustrissimus. Caro- 
lus eodem tempore graviter exzestuans, quo 
frater mortuus est, & nihil de illo ex eujusq’ 
sermone intelligens, separato nimirum col- 
locatus & longé a fratre semoto cubiculo, 
tacit8 apud se commentabatur. Medicus 
interrogat q brem sic cogitabundus es- 
set. Ego vero (inquit) eogito, quim = 
sit destitui charissimo amico. Quamobrem 
queso (inquit) ? Respondit, rogas ? Frater 
mortuus est. Verdm non ita refert, brevi 
subsequor. Atque ita post semihore spatium 
animam Deo commendavit, & frater fratrem 
sequutus est, minor majorem, & Dux Du- 
cem.” 

At the end of the volume are the 
two following epitaphs : 

“In Ducem Carolum Brandonum Patrem 
Suffolciensibus, Joannes Parkehurstus. 
Carole te stravit Mors, quem Mars ipse ne- 

quebat : 

Est magnum, Mortis scilicet, Imperium.” 

*« Thomas Wilsonus in Clarissimam Janam, 
Anglie Reginam, & Serenissimi Regis nostri 
Edwardi Sexti matrem. 





Pignore 
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Pignore jam nato, cecidit mox optima Jana. 
Nempe ferunt soles szecula nulla duos.” 
A of “that exquisitely rare 

piece” of Tom Nash, ritted int 594, 

4to, of which Mr. Dibdin (Library 

Companion, p. 593) says, the only 

known copy is in the hbrary of the 

Marquis of Stafford, is in the posses- 

sion of Robert Reeve, esq. of Lowes- 

toft. D. A. Y. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 16. 
By AyiNs (twenty years ago) pass- 
ed some pleasant hours in the 
company of Mr. Baron Maseres, I 
latcly availed myself of an opportunity 
to view the Monument erected to his 
memory in the church-yard of Reigate 
in Surrey. I transcribed the Epitaph, 
and by inserting it in your useful Mis- 
cellany, you will oblige a constant 
Treader, Tuos. Jno. BurGoyNeE. 
“H.S.E. 

Franciscus Maseres, Armig. Aul. Clar. 
apud Cantab. olim socius, Quinti Baronis 
in curié Scaccarii, Munus, annos 50 execu- 
tus est. Viri hujus egregii et amabilissimi 
fides, integritas, equalitas, liberalitasque 
omnibus, quibuscum erat versatus, inno- 
tuére. Eximiis his virtutibus accedebant 
tanta sermonis morumque suavitas, tanta co- 
mitas facilitasque, ut nihil supra. Huma- 
nitatis studiis, et literis reconditioribus co- 
lendis omni preconio dignissimus. Exem- 
plaria Greca et Latina quorum Juvenis 
fuerat perstudiosus, senex in deliciis habe- 
bat. -Sui seculi mathematicorum clarissimis 
parem indubitanter dixeris. Multa que ac- 
curata, copiost, cogitateque scripserat prelo 
dedit; et in communem fructum attulit. 
Articulos fidei, qui dicuntur in minimum 
reduxit. Deum Unum, ens entium, omnium 
patrem, Christo duce, sanctissimé adoravit. 
Quam immortalitatem toto pectore cupierat 
placida lenique senectute, et integra mente 
consecutus est, anno Domini 1824, etat. 
sue 93. Vale, Vir optime! Amice vale ca- 
rissime ! et siqua rerum humanarum tibi sit 
adhuc conscientia, Monimentum quod in tui 
memoriam, tui etiam in mortuis observantis- 
simus Robertus Fellowes, ponendum curavit 
solitA benevolentia tuearis.” 


Mr. Ursan, Hull, Aug. 15. 
: frequent and brilliant suc- 
cesses of the Greeks against the 
Ottomans by means of fire-ships, re- 
minds me de passage in a work to be 
met with in London forty years ago, 
but possibly now out of print. It was 
entitled “* A Description of Constan- 
tinople, the Manners and Customs of 
the Turks, &c.” Being written and 


ublished in English by a Greek named 

‘lias Habeski ; ae not, as might 
at first be apprehended, a garbled ac- 
count — oe de Tot, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and others : 
on the contrary, he is successful in 
combating some of the Baron's state- 
ments, especially as regards the Turk- 
ish ladiess—A curious and important 
particular respecting the marine of the 
Sublime Porte is, that, to compensate 
for their gross ignorance of the me- 
chanical powers, the Turks have re- 
course to an extraordinary quantity of 
grease. This, he says, is in the pro- 
portion of six to one, compared with 
what is used in the British Navy. If 
this practice still prevails, it may be 
easily conceived that rigging so satu- 
rated with unctuous matter must pre- 
sent an inflammable surface singular! 
fitted for the enterprises of their non f 
ants; in furtherance of which, though 
in a slight degree, their sails, accord- 
ing to this writer, are of cotton, a ma- 
terial more combustible than flax or 
hemp, and which, by the way, he ob- 
serves, “holds wind better than can- 
vas, but it soon wears and tears.” 

In direct opposition to the precedin 
novelty, let us turn to the celebrat 
engagement of the Centurion with the 
Marilla galleon. In the early part of 
which, ‘‘the mats with which the gal- 
leon had stuffed her netting took fire, 
and burnt fiercely, blazing half as high 
as the mizen top.” It certainly taxes 
our belief to the utmost, that this 
should have happened without com- 
municating most injuriously to the 
rigging, even though, as subsequently 
appears, the ensign was —_ off the 
staff! Yet no work could be received 
with more respect than was Lord An- 
son’s voyage, which is understood to 
have been —— —_ his Lord- 
ship’s rs under his own inspec- 
oan don by Richard Walter, aml 
name it bears, bat by —— Robinson, 
a Quaker, a man of abilities, who af- 
terwards embarked with Falconer and 
the commissioners in the unfortunate 
Aurora frigate. 

Not one of the officers who bore a 
part in the en ment, several of 
whom afterwards e eminent, 
ever intimated, as far as the publick 
know, that there was any thing over- 
charged in the above account, or in 
the sequel to it; W which we find 
“*the Spaniards at length freed them- 


selves from the fire by cutting away 
the 
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the netting, and tumbling the whole 
mass which was in flames into the 
sea.” To explain this statement on 
physical principles exceeds my re- 
search ; and inserting it only for its 
surprising contrast to the greasy sys- 
tem of the Turkish riggers with the 
obvious consequences, I am 

Yours, &c. Hans Hisornor. 


Mr. Ursan, 20, Pall Mall. 


LLOW me to remark on the let- 
ter of I. E. in p. 28, that the au- 
thor of the very interesting work on 
the Pyramids, and other publications, 
so far from being Richard Graves, was 
not even named Richard, but was Mr. 
John Greaves, a learned traveller, geo- 
metry professor of Gresham College, 
and Savilian professor of Astronomy at 
Oxford, and who formed Archbis = 4 
Laud’s splendid collection of MSS. 
There is a small etching of his portrait 
by Sir Edm. Marmion. He died in 
1652, twenty-eight years before Mr. 
Richard Graves was born.—The lat- 
ter was, however, as the Rev. (not Sir) 
P. Meadows stated in vol. xciv. ii. 
602, a very eminent Antiquary and 
nealogist, and intimate with Thores- 
y and Hearne, the latter calling him 
** his egregious friend.” 

I beg also to add an account of the 
following very scarce monumental 
print na Ma by Vertue, which ap- 

s to be unknown to Mr. Mea- 
ows. It is inscribed at top: 


«¢ The Monument of Mrs. Eleanor Graves, 
her father-in-law, mother, and four sons,” 


Under the busts of herself, mother, 
father-in-law, and small figures of her 
four sons, appears the following : 


*« Here under are interred the bodyes of 
John Bentley, esq. and Ellenor his wife, the 
relict of Thomas Bates, gent. by whom she 
had issue an only daughter Ellenor (here 
also interred); she married to Richard 
Graves of Lincoln’s Inne, esq. by whom she 
had issue six sonnes and nine daughters, of 
whom foure, viz. Richard, John, Richard, 
and Benjamin, are here likewise buried. The 
said John Bentley dyed the 26th of Feb. 
1660, aged 65 years. Ellenor his wife dyed 
the 12th of Aug. 1657, aged 63 years, and 
Ellenor, her daughter, dyed the 4th of May, 
1656, aged 39 years.” 


And at the bottom of the engraving: 


*¢In the parish church of Richmond in 
Surry—G. Vertue sculp,” 


A description of this Monument 


Family of Greaves,—Cheapness of Provisions. 
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may likewise be seen in Lysons’s En- 
virons of London. 
Yours, &c. Francis Graves. 


*,* Mr. Meadows also informs us 
that he has met with another portrait 
of one of this family, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“Lucilla Anna Maria Graves, daughter 
of the Rev. R. Graves, Rector of Claverton 
and of Croscombe, Somerset, and - 
daughter of Richard Graves, esq. Mic- 
kleton, Gloucestershire, died March 10th, 
1822, aged 57.—S. Baptiste, Lith. de G. 
Engebriann.”” 

On the back of the engraved por- 
trait of John Graves, gent. who died 
in London, aged 103 years, in 1616, 
as noticed in vol. xcrv. ii. 602, is the 
following memorandum : 


‘* Hugh Graves, a younger brother of the 
venerable John Graves, was Lord Mayor of 
York, and M. P. for that city in several Par- 
liaments of Queen Elizabeth.” 

Haugh Graves was Sheriff of the city 
of York in 1559, M.P. for the same in 
1570 and 1571, and Lord Mayor in 
1578. He was the ancestor of the 
Yorkshire branch of the family, and 
of the late celebrated Admiral Lord 
Graves. From John Graves his bro- 
ther, the Gloucestershire Graves de- 
rived their pedigree. 

Mr. Meadows enquires when Sir 
Philip M. became Latin Secretary. 

ie. 


Mr. Ursan, Enfield, Aug. Q. 
[ HAVE in my possession various 
documents respecting the cheap- 
ness of Provisions in the olden time. 
If you think the following worthy to 
occupy a niche in your imperishable 
pages, it is at your service. H.J.S. 





Anno Domini 1561. 

Wm. Mingay, Esq. Mayor of the 
Citty of Norwich, his Expenses for a 
Dinner in the which hee feasted the 
Duke of Norfolke, and the Lords, 
Knights, and Gentrey. 

s. d. 


Imp. Beef with loyn gt 8 per 
stone, 141b. to the stone - 

2 collers of Brawne 

4 Geese . 

8 pints of Butter - 

1 fore quarter of Veale 
1 after-quarter of Veale 
1legof Mutton - 
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Adjoining the Old Palace, Wes?murster: 
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A -_ of Mutton and shoulder 
of Veale - 


A brest and coller of Mutton 
6 Plover - - - 
4 brace of Partridges 
4 couple Rabbets - 
2Pigs - - - 
4 couple of Henns - 
2 couple of Mallard 
3¢ . “ 
2 bushels of Flowre 
16 loaves whit Bread 
18 loaves wheaton Bread 
3 loaves Messelin - 
1 barell Double Beer 
1 barell Small Beer 
1 quarter of Wood - 
Nutmegs, Mace, Cinnamon an 
yun A - - - 
4 pow ar Sugar - 
Fruit and Ahecnds - 
Sweet Water and Perfumes 
16 Oran - - 
2 gall. clarrett Wine 
1 quartSack - - 
1 quart Malmsey - 
1 quart Barturd = - 
1 quart Muskadine 


a £4 
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Mr. Ursay, Aug. 16. 
SEND you for insertion a plan of 


the Powder Plot Cellar, and other 
buildings adjoining, taken from some 
memoranda and measures, made by 
myself and two other persons some 
years since, while those buildings were 
remaining unaltered. Very few per- 
sons, it is believed, were ever in the 
Cellar, or knew where it was situated ; 
and there is reason to think, that no 
similar plan may be in existence, but 
to a certainty none has ever been be- 
fore published. And, as the build- 
ings, which were part of the old palace, 
have in the late alterations at West- 
minster (to speak at least of the old 
House of Lords, the Powder Plot Cel- 
lar, and the house which the conspi- 
rators first occupied) all been destroyed, 
it was thought important to endeavour 
thus to preserve and perpetuate the 
remembrance of them. 


Explanation of Plan. 


A. Part of the Commons Committee 
Rooms, Westminster Hall, &c. 
B. Lobby to House of Commons. 
C. House of Commons, formerly St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. 
Gent. Maa. Sepiember, 1825. 
¢ 


Account of the Powder Plot Cellar, Westminster, 
D. Cloysters toSt. Stephen's Chapél, 


now Speaker’s House. 

E. ker’s Garden. 

F. Mr. Hatsell’s house. 

G. Mr. Hatsell’s 

eg Old or Req ing, since removed. 

. Court o uests, t House 
of Lords. oe 

F. Gallery from House of Commons 
to Painted Chamber. 

K. Cotton Garden. 

L. Painted Chamber. 

M. Irregular brick buildings, erect- 
ed against it. 

. Wa ’s Coffee house. 

O. Part of Cellars below, but cover- 
ed with Committee-rooms for the Lords. 

P. Staircase from Cellar up to Painted 
er ™ ih ts 

. The House whic first 
hive. "7 

R. Asmallenclosure, joining Powder 
Plot Cellar, and opening into it. 

S. Powder Plot Cellar, under the 
OT ‘ton ta Seek Build 

- Irregular Brick Buildin 

U. Prince’s Chamber. YT 

V. A small Court, leading into Par- 
liament Place. 

W. A Passage from Cotton Garden 
into Parliament Place. 

X. Part of Old Palace Yard. 

Y. Part of Parliament Place. 

The particulars of the Powder Plot, 
and the circumstances attending its 
discovery, are of course too well known 
to need repetition. All that is here 
intended, therefore, is to ascertain and 
point out the several spots, to which 
the narrative refers. _ 

When, in a meeting of the conspi- 
rators, in a house behind St. Clement’s 
Church in the Strand, about the middle 
of Easter Term 1603, as it seems, the 
nature of the plot had been decided. 
Percy, one of t e conspirators, was sent 
to hire a house at Westminster, which 
Fawkes and Winter, in their separate 
confessions *, subsequently made, de- 
scribe as near adjoyning to the Parlia- 
ment House. inter, in his confes- 
siont, says it belonged to one Ferris, 
and that Catesby, one of the conspira- 
tots, was the person who hired it, and 
thereby became, as Ferris before was, 


tenant to Whinyard. Lord Salisbury, 





* See them inserted in a book, entitled, 

«¢ The Gunpowder Treason, with a Discourse 

of the manner of its discovery,” 12mo, 1679, 
pp. 41, 51. t Ibid. p. 51. 

in 
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in a Letter in Winwood's State Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 170, says, that Percy hired a 
art o Vyniard Howse, in the Old 
alace ; evidently mistaking the name, 
instead of Winyard’s house, as belong- 
ing to Winyard, That person, Win- 
yard, in a relation inséfted in the Ar- 
cheologia, vol. xii. p. 207*, is men- 
tioned as having the keeping of some 
of the King’s stuff, and as having been 
an honest and — servant 4 the 
late Queen. So that evidently he was 
nade of the wardrobe. The same 
relation also speaks of Winyard’s hav- 
ing let some of a reom under the 
Parliament Chamber, to one that aged 
it as a cellar, who is afterwards named 
as Thomas Percy. Speed+ points it 
out still more particularly as “‘ acertain 
edifice, adjoining the wall of the Par- 
liament House, which served for with- 
drawing fodnis for thé assembled 
Lords, and out of Parliament was at 
the dispose of the Keeper of the Place 
eee am and Wardrobe thereto be- 
onging,” And this account of Speed's, 
so far as it speaks of the House as con- 
sisting of withdrawing rooms for the 
Lords, is confirmed by Winter's con- 
fession, in which he mentions the ne- 
cessity they at one time experienced of 
tponing their work, because the 
Froth Lords were appointed to sit in 
conference on the Union in Percy’s 
house f. 

Unquestionably, from all these cir- 
cumstances of description, this must 
have been a house which at one time 
stood on the spot marked R in the 
plan. But the original house, existing 
at the time of the Powder Plot, was 
afterwards pulled down, and replaced 
by another, which has also itself been 
sinee destroyed. This last erection 
was at One time used as the Ordnance 
Office, and afterwards as one entrance 
to the old House of Lords. While it 
continued the Ordnance Office, a view 
of it was taken by Wale, for the pur- 

of insertion in ‘ London and its 
virons,”’ published in 1761, in which 
work it will be found engraven. 

This original house the conspirators 
occupied, and they continued in pos- 
session of it till about Easter 1605 ; 
fer Fawkes, in his confession % 
that about 11 Dec. 1604, they began 





* Ibid.- p. 54. 

+ Speed’s History of England, edit. 1627, 
». 918. 

3 Winter's Confessions, p. 52. 


their mine, that by Christmas —~ 4 
had brought their mine to the wall, 
and about Candlemas had wrought the 
wall half throught.” After this he 
says, ‘ about Candlemas they worked 
another fortnight in the mine against 
the stone wall, which was very hard to 
beat through.” Fawkes says, “‘ truly 
it was three yards thick].” He $ 
of the foundation wall, which of 
course was the thickest; and the wall 
of the superstructure, above ground, 
was on measuring it, in one ey 
found to be,.in that instance, 6 8 
inches and an half, which is but 2 feet 
34 inches short of that measure. About 
Easter 1604-5, it was, that while they 
were working, they heard the noise of 
removing coals in the adjoining cellar §. 
On sending round, they found the 
cellar was to be let. They immediately 
took it, and this was, beyond all doubt, 
the great cellar under the old House of 
Lords, which is matked in the plan 
with the letter S. Smith, in the An- 
tiquities of Westminster, has given 
views of the elevations of the four 
sides of this cellar, in the lowest of 
which, as it stands in the plate, may 
be seen in a recess near the right hand 
extremity, as the beholder looks at it, 
the door through which Guy Fawkes, 
when he had fired the train, was to 
have made his escape. This he was 
to have done by crossing a small court, 
marked V. in the plan, into Parliament 
Place Y. and so to the water, at the 
further end of Parliament Place, where 
a boat was to have been in waiting for 
him. A view of the stairs and land- 
ing place, at the end of Parliament 
Place, which are now removed, and 
the end of the passage closed up with 
a wall, is given in an engraving in 
Smith's Antiguities, from a drawing 
communicated by Sir James Winter 
Lake. 

This cellar, which was 77 feet long, 
10 feet 3 inches high, and 24 feet 4 
inches wide, was accessible two ways. 
One from Cotton Garden, through a 
door under the North side of the 
Painted Chamber, a view of which 
may be seen in Smith’s Antiquities ; 
the other from Parliament Place, 
through the small court, marked V in 
the plan, and so through the door, 
above described as that through which 
Fawkes intended to make his escape 





t Fawkes’ Confession, p. 41. 
§ Ibid. p. 42. 
into 


+ Ibid. p. 41. 
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into the cellar itself. In Smith's An- 
tiquities is a view of the East end of 
the Prince’s Chamber, which shews 
the appearance of this court, and a 
door communicating with that before 
described. But the whole of these 
buildings have been removed. 

At which of these two entrances 
Fawkes was apprehended, has not been 
particularly pointed out ; but the latter 
is the more probable, as being the 
most —e and therefore better suit- 
ing the conspirator’s purposes, which 
required concealment; and being be- 
sides nearer to the river Thames, the 
track in which he meant to escape. 

There is strong reason for fixing the 
letter, by which the plot was disco- 
vered, not on Percy, as a friend, as 
Lord Monteagle supposed, but on a 
much nearer relation, unfortunately 
connected with one unhappily too 
deeply privy at least to the existence 
and tendency of the plot. 

Monteagle’s eldest sister, Mary, 
was married to Thomas Abington, of 
Hinlip in Worcestershire, esq. * ; and 
Green, in his History of Worcester, 
vol. ii. p. 102, says, “* Mr. Abington’s 
wife, daughter of Lord Morley, is sup- 

d to have written that letter to her 
rother Lord Monteagle, which warned 
him of the impending danger of the 
Powder Plot, and was intended to save 
him from the intended massacre ;” but 
Green has given no reason or authority 
for his assertion. 

Sir Edward Coke, in his speech on 
thetrial of Garnet the Jesuit, 28 March, 
1606, mentions Greenwel the Jesuit, 
as meeting in Master Abington’s house, 
with Hall another Jesuit; and as ad- 
vising Hall to lose no time, but forth- 
with to seek to raise and stir up as 
many as he couldt. And the Earl of 
Salisbury, who was one of the Com- 
missioners for trying Garnet, notices 
that as soon as Catesby and Percy 
were in arms, Greenwel came to them 
from Garnet, and so went from them 
to Hall, at Master Abington’s house, 
inviting them most earnestly to come 
and assist those gentlemen in action f. 
Thomas Abington's nameoccurs among 
those of the conspirators, in the me- 
morial tablet erected by Sir William 
Wade, knt. Lieutenant of the Tower, 





* Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. iii. p: 307. 


t Trials ay the end of the Gunpowder 
Treason, p. 100. 
+ Ibid. p. 144, 


Letter to Lerd Monteagle on the Powder Plot. 
in the Deputy Lieutenant's apartm 
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ents, 
called the Council Chamber, in the 
Tower, in the year 1608. And Mr. 
Chamberlain, in a letter to Mr. Win- 
wood, dated 5th April, 1606, and in- 
serted in the Winwood State Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 206, says, “‘ Abington, Hall, 
and another priest, were sent down, 
the last week, to Worcester, to be 
tried at the Assizes there.” It does 
not a what became of this trial, 
but Riee cigmametanses are sufficient 
evidence that he was deeply implicated 
in the plot. 

The letter must have been writien 
by one who was well ye with 
the movements of Monteagle, 
and who was able to give precise direc- 
tions where at any particular time he 
might be found. And the messenger 
must have been — instructed on 
this point; for it is o able, that 
the letter was not delivered at Lord 
Monteagle’s house or residence, but to 
a servant of his in the Strand, about 
six o'clock in the evening. Now the 
fact is, that Lord Monteagle, though 
his father Lord Morley was still tiving, 
was himself a peer of Parliament, the 
Barony of Monteagle having descended 
to him on the death of his mother* ; 
and his regular residence was at Mont- 
eagle House, Monteagle Close, South- 
wark, which is now standing; but 
this being too far off from the House 
of Lords, and there being then no 
bridge at Westminster, he had taken 
lodgings in the Strand, which was 
then as fashionable a place of residence 
as Bond-street would now be}. And 
who, but a person well acquainted 
with his motions, could know, that 
ten days before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment he was residing in lodgings in 
the Strand ? 

Another proof that this letter was 
written by some one very nearly allied 
to, or connected with Lord Monteagle, 
arises from the letter itself, which at 
first was written, ‘‘ My Lord, out of 
the love I beare your.”’ The writer 
was proceeding to say “ Lordship,” 
but thinking that too personal, and 
likely to point out the writer to be 
some relation, altered it to “ out of 


* See Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. ii. p. 255. 

+ Clark's iry as to “ God save the 
King,” p-85 ; and p. 81 @ view of the house 
itself Fie House is also engraved in Gent. 
Mag. vol. Lxxvitt. p. 777. 

I See Ben Junson’s Comedy of Epicwne, 
or The Silent Woman. . ’ . 
the 
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the love I beare to some of youere 
frends,” by blotting out the word 
“your,” in the first instance, and add- 
ing the rest *. 
he situation of Mrs. Abington, as 
the wife of one of the conspirators, of 
whose treason she dreaded the detec- 
tion, and the sister of Lord Monteagle, 
whom she wished to save from de- 
struction (for probably she knew, that 
from other engagements, her father Lord 
Morley woul absent, or that her 
brother would not fail to warn him), 
naturally suggested to her the mode 
she adopted, in which she certainly 
acted with considerable dexterity. And 
the circumstances above mentioned, it 
is imagined, are so strong, as to leave 
very little, if any doubt, that she was 
the person who wrote the letter. 
As the original materials or evidence 
for the principal of these facts lie dis- 
» it may not be useless to insert 
the following information. 
The original letter to Lord Mont- 
eagle, which discovered the plot, is 
still remaining in the State Paper 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 6. 
SSESSING a Pedi of the 
Rokeby Family, duly set forth 

on vellum, several yards in length, 
with the arms properly emblazoned, 
and a MS. account of the same ‘once 
powerful family,” also very neatly 
written upon vellum, and as long as 
the pedigree ; it struck me the other 
day, for the first time, to refer to Sir 

alter Scott’s Poem, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it contained 
anything which they might tend to 
elucidate. With this object in view, 
I searched the notes to Rokeby, where 
I found a statement of the family pe- 
digree, which differing in various re- 


Office, now held in Great 

street, Westminster ; and a fac-simile 
of it is given in the Archzologia, vol. 
xii. p. 200*. 

The original tablet, erected by. Sir 
William Wade in the Tower, is still 
existing there ; and an engraving, and 
copies of the inscriptions, are to be 
found in the Archzologia, vol. xii. p. 
193. 
An account of the discovery of the 
Plot, in manuscript, corrected in the 
hand-writing of Lord Salisbury, then 
Secretary of State, is now preserved in 
the State Paper Office, and printed in 
the Archeologia, vol. xii. p. 202". 

King James’s own account, in his 
Speech to the Parliament, is printed in 
the Journals of the House of Lords, vol. 
ii. p. 358, and reprinted in the Archz- 
ologia, vol. xii. p. 200%. A Letter of 
the Earl of Salisbury to Sir Chas. Corn- 
wallis, giving an account of the disco- 
very of the Plot, dated gth Nov. 1605, 
is inserted, from a manuscript in the 
Cotton Library, in Winwood’s State 
Papers, vol, ii. p. 171. J.S. H. 


spects from the one that I possess, I 
am induced to send you a verbatim et 
literatim copy of both for insertion in 
your Magazine, if you think them 
worthy the space they must necessa- 
rily occupy. 1 of course do not mean 
to assume that mine is the correct one, 
far from it, I would only surmise that 
such a thing is probable, from the fact 
of its being apparently the more an- 
cient, as it contains one generation less 
than Sir Walter's, and it appears to 
have been emblazoned during the life 
of the last member of the family which 
it notices, judging at least from the ob- 
servation of the Genealogist attached 
to No. 17. 


Note 2nd to 5th Canto of Rokeby, ‘Pedigree of the House of Roxesy.” 


. Sir 


CENAXS eH 


. Sir Tho. Rokeby, Knt. to 


. “ Sir Alex. Rokeby, Knt. married to Sir Hump. Liftle’s daughtert. 
. Ralph Rokeby, Esq. to Tho. Lumley’s daughter. 
. Sir Tho. Rokeby, Knt. to Tho. Hubban’s daughter. 
. Sir Ralph Rokeby, Kant. to Sir Ralph Biggott’s daughter. 
Sir Tho. Rokeby, Knt. to Sir John de Melsass’ daughter, of Benne-hall, in Holderness. 
. Ralph > omy Esq. to Sir Stapleton’s daughter, of Weighill. 

omas Rokeby, Kant. to Sir Ralph Wry’s daughter. 
. Ralph Rokeby, Esq. to ——s of Mansfield, heir of Morton, 

trode’s daughter and heir. 


10. Sir Ralph Rokeby, Knt. to Sir Jas, Strangwaye’s daughter. 

11. Sir ame Rokeby, Kat. to Sir John Hotham's paiem. 

12. Ralph Rokeby, Esq. to Danby, of Yafforth, daughter and heir tf. 

13. Tho. Rokeby, Esq. to Rob. Constable’s daughter, of Cliff, Serjeant-at-Law. 





* See the original letter, Archeol. vol. xii. p. 200*, 


t 
3 Temp. Henr. VII. mi. and from him is the House of Skyers of a fourth weg - 
14, 1s 
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15. Thos. 
16. Sir Thomas 
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14, Chri Rokeby, Esq. to Lassells of Brackenburgh’s daughter. 
’ Hotei to the daughter of Thweng. 
y, Knt. to Sir Ralph Lawson’s 


17. Frans. Rokeby, Esq. to Faucett’s daughter, Citizen 


ter, of Brough. 
London. 


18. Thos. Rokeby, Esq. to the daughter of Wicliffe, of Gales.” 
The same Pedigree as extracted from that I possess. 


*¢ Alexand. Rokeby, miles = filia Humfri 


- Thomas Rokebye, miles = filia Rad* 


CHENAKXASD= 


Lysle, mil. 


. Rad’us Rokeby, = filis Thome Dn'i Lumley. 
Thomas Rokeby, mil. = filia Thome Hebburne, mil. 
Rad’us Rokebye, miles = filia Rad*. Bygot, mil. 
Thomas Rokeby, miles = filia Jo. de Melsa, of B’net Hall, in Holdernes. 
. Rad’us Rokebye, ar. = filia Briam + mag de Wighel, mil. 
wrye, mil, 
Rad’us Rokebye, ar. = filia Symon’ Murston, mil. com. Cest. 
. Thomas Rokebye, ar. = filia Joh’nis Hothome, mil. 


10. Rad’us Rokebye, miles = filia Jacob’s Strangways, mil. 
11. Thomas Rokeby, miles = filia Joh’nis Strode, mil. 
After this the various branches are 


12. Rad’us Rokeby, ar. filius et heres = M 
13. Thomas Rokeby, ar. = filia Constable de 


iven. 
ta filia et aren Danbye de Yaforth. 
> Sergt. at Law. 


14. Xpoferus Rokeby, ar. = filia Roger Lasselles. 
15. Joh’nes Rokebye, ar. filius et heres = filia Thweng et heres de Eastheslerto. 


16. Thomas Rokebye, filius et heres, miles = filia Rad. Lawson de Burgh, mil 
17. Franciscus Rokebye, filius et heres Thome = filia Faucette de 


My pedigree in this line ends here, 
with this Tnisuaten of the Genealo- 
ist, “* Francis, the root of the family, 
ath two sonnes, but I know not their 
names.” 

In looking over these statements, it 
will be observed that the first import- 
ant difference between them is respect- 
ing the wife of Ralph Rokeby (No.8), 
Sir Walter's authority, and the one 
which I copy, each bestowing upon 
him a different lady. It is not impos- 
sible that he had two wives, which 
these ladies might be, but the ques- 
tion then is, ‘whether of the twain” 
was the motherof Tho. Rokeby (No. 9). 

The observation which I have next 





to make is, that my pedigree gives to 
Sir Thomas Rokeb PN 11), that 
lady for a wife which Sir Walter’s be- 
stows upon the grandfather, Thomas 
Rokeby (No. 9), and vice versa. 

And my last remark concerns No. 
12. From this Ralph Rokeby, Sir 
Walter in his note says, “ is the 
House of Skyers of a fourth brother :” 
this appears to be incorrect, for, ac- 
cording to the account of the matter, 
which I quote, it was from his son 
Thomas Rokeby (No. 13), through his 
second son that had issue (Thomas), 
that the House of Skyers sprung, as 
the following extracts copied literally 
from my pedigree will show. 


Rad'us Rokeby, ar. (No. 19, )=p- Margaret, filia et heres Denbye de Yaforth. 





r 
Thomas Rokebye, ar. (No. 13.)>-Filie, Constable de Clyff, Sergeant at Law. 





Thomas Roke-==Caterina, filiaLeigh XpoferusRoke-=Filia Ro- Rad’us Rokeby, Mas- 


by de Ho- 
tham. Cheshire. 





de Adlington, in by, ar. (No. ger Las- ter of the Requeste, 
14.) married. 


selles. neuer 


r—— 
William Rokeby de Hotham, filius et heres==Dorothea, filia William Rokeby * de Skyers 
ome. a Hall, ar. 


mz. 
. 





rc 
William Rokeby de Hotham, et Skyers Ly purchase==Francisca, filia 14 de William Hick de 


from Co, Darcey 


Gainsburgh, militis. 





Alexander Rokeby, filius et heres Willi’mi—=Margareta filia 4* Johannis Coke de Holkham, 


Rokeby de Skyers. 


com. Norfolk, ar. 


With whom in this line it concludes. 





* From my Pedigree it appears that this William Rokeby was the son and heir of 
** Ralph Rokeby de Skyers, ar. Sargeant at Law,”’ who was the | brother of Thomas 


Rokeby (No. 13.) and who is the first Rokeby that I can find as “de 


The 
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The MS. which accompanies this 
Pedigree is a narrow scroll, between 
three and four yards in length, ad- 
dressed ‘‘To my Right Hone Col- 
lonell St Thomas Rokeby, Knight, in 
the words of his learned Cozen Ralph 
Rokeby *, Esquire,” and pretends to 
be ‘* A Copie of the Book nano origi- 
nall drawne from that which was writ- 
ten by your great uncle Ra. Rokebie, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, directed to his three 
nephews, Tho. Will. and Ralph Roke- 
by, written by mee Thomas Hen- 
shaw, Esq. Capt. in your regiment, 
in the service of his most Christian 
Matic Lewis the 13 King of France 
and Nauarre : at our Garrison of Ami- 
ens, Jan. 26, 1650.” It is evidently a 
Copy of that from which Sir Walter 
extracted his anecdotes relating to 
«« Parson Blackwood and Sir Wilyem 
Walleis,” a “the — —_ and 
braggin +;” t Sir Waker 
hardly Sodintes the sentence respect- 
ing the latter, for after “‘on which a 
jargon was made” where he ends, 
follows, ‘‘ which for brevity’s sake I 
omit,” which said love of brevity has 
unfortunately deprived us of every 
thing ia the shape of a genuine copy of 
a very humourous song. However, the 
writer proceeds to say concerning it: 
“*This song I tell you old Will. Lu- 
ther S' Edmund Mantrever’s man, held 
so rare a record that he would not 
teach it to his sonne for feare his skill 
in antiquity should thereby be ble- 
mished,” from which it would copes 
that antiquaries thought not lightly of 
themselves even in those days; but I 
must proceed with one short extract 
more, as it may assist us in ascertain- 
ing within something like a century, 
the time when the writer of this ac- 
count lived, which Sir Walter says 
“is uncertain.” ‘‘Of this jargon I 
have seen (in an ancient written hand 
before the prints were known) a com'ent 
of some paraphrasing fryar of Newbo- 
rough (as I guesse) for yr Cozen Sr 
Will. Bellousis owner thereof gave it 
mee, concluding that the gude father 
fryar was felloniously troubled and 
bitten with the sow.” 





* This was no doubt the Ralph Rokeby 
«* Master of the Requeste, neuer married,” 
and his three nephews were with as little 
question Thomas (No. 16.) the grandson 
of his brother Christopher, and William 
and Ralph, the two dsons of his other 
brother Thomas de Hotham. 

t Vide note'to Rokeby. 


And now, Mr. Editor, having al- 
ready | fear occupied to mach of your 
valuable space, I must conclude, being 
first permitted to say that though this 
MS. and its companion, the Pedigree 
are treated with profound respect by 
myself; yet if this should meet the 
eye of Sir Walter Scott, and the posses- 
sion of them would afford him the 
slightest pleasure, they are entirely at 
his service ; as the satisfaction of know- 
ing them to be in the hands of so 
highly gifted and deservedly celebrated 
an antiquary would much more than 
compensate for the loss of the grati- 
fication I now feel in being enabled 
to call myself their proprietor. G. S. 


—o— 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 7. 

OUR Correspondent, “ G. A.” 
(part i. p. 605, Suppl.) surely 
much underrates our noble Metro 
lis. ‘Take away St. Paul's and 
aterloo Bridge” (for Westminster 
Abbey though added, seems to have 
been almost forgot), ‘‘ what is there 
in London to brag of?” Is the fine 
Bridge of Westminster an insignifi- 
cant structure? Has he never viewed 
it from the [Arch-]Bishop’s Walk, at 
Lambeth? from which spot the agree- 
able symmetry and ts at expan- 
sion of its semicircular arches are far 
more pleasing to the eye than the wide 
elliptical ones of Waterloo. 

With respect to the ‘‘great lot of 
houses collected together without taste, 
magnificence, or splendour,” I should 
have supposed that Regent-street, Port- 
land-place, some of our squares, and, I 
might add, the great improvements on 
the site of Moorfields, might not have 
been included in his severe censure. 
Let me, however, acknowledge that I 
cordially join in your Correspondent’s 
remark that Government has never 
been impressed by the repeated obser- 
vations on this subject in your ‘** va- 
luable record,” of which we have a 
glaring proof from the Bridge he so 
justly admires. I advert to Somerset- 
place, (an ornament to the capital 
that “*G. A.” omits noticing) which 
to this hour remains in an unfinished 
state, though Sir Thomas Baring, on 
40,000/. being voted for the British 
Museum, thought it would have been 
better employed in finishing that edi- 
fice ; and Mr. Croker said that the 


East wing would afford three galle- 
As 


- ries 400 feet long, and 60 wide. 
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As the City of London already 
sesses the re Protestant Church in 
the world, and Westminster its far- 
famed venerable Abbey ; no structure, 
in my humble opinion, would be more 
proper and more approved of by the 
nation, than the long proposed Palace 
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for our august Sovereign, on a scale that 
shall at least equal, if not surpass, any 
in Europe. Our M is then mi 


rank the first without dispute ; which 

even at present, en many accounts, has 

a strong claim to be so considered. 
Yours, &c. 


GW. 


i 


Monument of Sir Nicholas Pelham, Knt. 


HIS handsome Monument is on 

the North wall of the Church of 

St. Michael, at Lewes, and bears the 
following remarkable inscription : 


**Here under lye buried the bodies of 
Sir Nicholas Pelham, Kant. (son of Sir 
Wm. Pelham, of Laughton), and Dame 
ville.’ Eon wife, a ag , & John Sack- 
ville, , pe; er ight Hon. 
Tho. (late) 1 of Dorset. Thee had is- 
sue six sons and four daughters, 

** His valrs proofe, his manlie virtues, 
Saisie pets hs sateen 
: roome ; (dayes 

His brave exploit in great King Henry's 
Among - worthye hath a worthier 

tombe : 


What time the French sought to have 
sack’t Sea-Ford, 
This Pelham did repel ’em back abroad.” 
Obiit 15 Decembris anno D'ni 1595. 
Etatis sux 44. 


Mr. Ursay, Sept. 9. 


[* opening the ground for materials 
to repair roads on the highest part 
of the Hamlet or Lordship of Spittle- 
ate, next Harlaxton, near Grantham 
in Lincolnshire, last winter, a dry cave 
was discovered hewn out of the white 
stone rock, wherein was found a quan- 
tity of wheat and barley, as black as 
ink, mixed apparently with — 
ashes. 
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ashes. In the same apairof seeking applause, but not yet arrived 
antient stone querns. a at dhe atte calm of a atin 


13 inches diameter, contained a hole 
in the middle 2} inches. wide for a 
spindle; the u stone something 
like a sugar-loaf, with a hole in the 
centre for the spindle, and another in 
the side for a shaft to turn the stone 
round with one hand, whilst corn was 
dropped down with the other like a 
hopper ; the flour supposed to be re- 
ceived in a cloth on a table. Several 
instances of these querns, found in 
Yorkshire, are noticed in Hargrave's 
** History of Knaresborough,” p. 139 ; 
but where and by whom this cave was 
in use, it is much more difficult to de- 
termine. There is no appearance 
foundations or earthworks any where 
near the place. Before the inclosure, 
this spot was woody and thorny, part 
of the common cow pasture; and a 
remarkably high dry situation, com- 
manding a very extensive prospect all 
round, a mile or more from any town, 
and fitting for a store and hiding-place 
for plunderers. Cc, 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 10. 
Al an early period of my life, when 
I be e study of moral philo- 
sophy, an very metaphysical, as 


I conceived, and was in my own esti- 
mation quite capable of determining 
the grand questions of the origin of 
evil, and the derivation of all effects 
from their most recondite causes, I 
used to indulge my leisure in settling 
the motives of the actions of my friends ; 
—I developed their dispositions from 
their a Soar and ~ 
fast the rinciple of judging o 
the cates ennties de oun Set. 
But I had not always discretion enough 
to conceal my opinion, and having two 
or three very narrow escapes from the 
ullima ratio of offended gentlemen, 
and the rude shock of John Bull and 
his family, the doctrine seemed to 
grow very unpopular, and I judged it 
most prudent to withdraw from this 
part of my pursuits: and I am free to 
confess that my subsequent years have 

over with considerably less diffi- 
culty, than they did under the influ- 
ence of my philosophical penetration. 
I have, however, very lately fallen into 
company with a gentleman of about 
half my own age, and much more lei- 
sure, without so much experience, who 
is far advanced beyond the vanity of 


who can weigh all that passes im a 
—_ equal ba pow He has takea on 
science of motive-mongering, 
assured me with perfect alban 
that he had discovered the grand _se- 
cret of developing every character, and 
of reviewing as a regiment marching 
before him in ordinary time, all the 
internal system of mind and intention 
of every one of his friends. Being 
myself well aware of the difficulties 
which I had undergone, it became my 
duty to check his career, which was 
very rapidly conducting him into all 
the labyrinths of phrenology, and was 
about to place him on the precipice of 

dishonour ! 

As I one day accompanied him to 
my house, where he was engaged to 
meet an intelligent party, who would 
have seen and esteemed his merit and 
talents, he stopped short in the street, 
and asserted thet he knew the reason 
of my invitation; and as he said this, 
after a pause, I demanded what it was, 
supposing that I had incautiously dis- 
closed it. ‘* You want me,”’ said he 
in reply, “to entertain your friends, 
because you can’t do it yourself.” I 
forebore ~ re oe assured him it 
was purely to give him an opportunity 
of ouie eth and ote him- 
self to advantage to some scientific 
men. He desired to be excused. I 

ressed him; he persisted; and I Jet 
him go, whispering as. we separated, 
that he was afraid of their scrutiny. 

A few days afterwards I saw him 
walking with one of these very friends, 
and they were attracted by a venera- 
ble man in the wane of years, who 
gave them a silent look of solicitation, 
which they could - mistake ; his 
companion, prompted by a momenta 
pentraltapeugies jmnenenetiieng Hook 
his acceptance, which the old man ac- 
knowledged with fervency and grati- 
tude. ‘*You would not have done 
that alone,” said our philosopher ; 
“* you archased his praises, daa I 
might hear them, and because you 
saw our friend passing by.” He pro- 
tested that he had not thought for a 
moment. ‘Yes, yes,” said the Mo- 


tive-monger, “self was the Deity of 
our service, and the old the 

appy instrument of your devotion !” 
od after this, my son, after a long 
and tried attachment, was preparing 
to marry a young lady of suitable con- 
nection, 
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nection, fortune, and qualifications for 
happiness. Just as the articles were 
signed, and the preparatory steps ar- 
ranged, our wily philosopher accosted 
him with his usual fr m, ‘* Well, 
Tom, [ hear you are soon to marry,— 
ou think you are attached to the lady, 
bat are mistaken, for you dare not 
confess to yourself that you hate her.” 
—My son was irritated, and prepared 
to shew his anger, when the philoso- 
pher retreated a few steps, and said, 
*« You are going to — her connec- 
tions, and she is the helpless victim !” 
My son drove him to the wall, and he 
came to me to complain !—Poor igno- 
rant man! said I, you have mistaken 
your talent,—you imagine yourself 
another Rochefoucault, and that you 
may speak with impunity; if your 
judgment was matured, you would 
toons that silence is the first symptom 
of prudence and skit}; and that if you 
were in the palace of Truth, she would 
best shew you the merit of benevolence 
and conciliation. ; 
This system of motives has been 
lately not a littke encouraged in its 
ical progress by the introduction of 
hrenology, a science which I have 
been told Dr. Gall, the first founder of 
it, egy | relinquished, from a very 
obvious discovery that he could not 
reduce it to fixed principles. Dr. 
Spurzheim, his pupil, with bolder 
zeal and more ardent practice, has 
been lecturing to astonished parties, 
and shewing them by the bumps and 
shallows of their skulls, that their 
whole merit and demerit cannot be 
hid, at least from his view, and espe- 
cially if they happen to be bald.— 
Thus the science of Motives has be- 
come an easy study ; and as soon as an 
enemy wishes to discover the induce- 
ment of any action or sentiment, of 
any insult or complacency, he is now 
ts pin tu ey reat agiag ge of mark- 
skulls and models in the possession 
of Mr. De Ville, where he soon disco- 
vers, or thinks he discovers, the latent 
cause. One says, if he has an eleva- 
tion in the os frontis, so has my friend, 
then he means well, for that is the seat 
of benevolence; or, his admiration of 
my daughter, or peradventure my wife, 
was base, for he has a protuberant oc- 
ciput, and that is the seat of the bad 
passions! or he cannot have much de- 
votion, though he talks well on theo- 
logy, for I perceived a great shallow 
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across the sutures. Another gentleman 
with a enquiry was seen 
looking all the skulls which had 
either an elevation or a hallow beyond 
those sutures. Now this young man of 
fashion having received a challenge for 
the next morning, was desirous of 
viously knewing whether hisiealibvee 
his antagonist the most, or any, 
courage ; and I observed him look very 
grave, when he found a bust most re- 
sembling the latter, which discovered 
a greater elevation in the upper part of 
the scalp than on his own !: 

It is very remarkable, whatever m 
- said by the mew that female 
skulls have very scarcely a t 
occiput, from: whieh 1 should beled 
to conclude, as a liberal phrenologist 
would assert, that the ladies are 
from all bad ions ;—but I shall for- 
bear to develope. their motives, lest [ 
get into bad bread at home. All this 
shows that philosophers are not always 
mistaken, though they may be run 
away with by visionary schemes. 

friend the Motive-monger was 
dunply interested in the system, and 
_— it with his accustomed ardour. 

e never examined his head so much 
in the glass; his very arms and fingers: 
ached with continually feeling different 

rts of his bald pate; he challenged 
1imself with vices he never had prac- 
tised; he gave himself credit for vir- 
tues he had never exercised; he thought 
at one time that he could have gained 
the battle of Waterloo, and at another, 
that he was fit for the see of either 
York or Canterbury. One day I found 
him desponding over a skeleton,—ex- 
pecting to be hanged for murder or 
forgery; and at another, aspiring to 
be Lord Chancellor of England. His 
unrelaxed ardour at length gave way, 
and he fell into a stupor of mind, 
which gave evidence of ungovernable 
perplexities that threatened insanity or 
idiotcy. Instead of his customary ur- 
banity and agreeable conversation on 
almost all literary topics, he sat with 
fixed eyes comparing the foreheads, 
chins, and noses of the company; and 
when the news was conv to him 
that the Catholic Emancipation Bill 
was thrown out by a large majority in 
the Upper House, instead of express- 
ing applause or concern, he inquired 
what was the shape of Lord Liverpool's 
forehead ! 

What I have seen of the world. is 
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the planets forming a part of our solar 
— The idea entertained by your 
pect that the fixed stars were 


sufficient to assure me that neither 
motives, nor skulls, nor the brains 
contained in them, are to be bound 
hand and foot to any fixed and certain 
rules ; they are made to find their own 
way in the world by the most prudent 
judgment which they can form, and it 
is not by comparison of skull with 
skull, its breadth or its thickness, that 
the true character of the man within it 
can be discovered. .H. 


Mr. Ursan, Exeter, Aug. 30. 
+ aye Correspondent Col. Mac- 
donald has pointed out an appa- 
rent incongruity in the 16th verse of 
the first chapter of Genesis, which he 
is desirous to rectify by an hypothesis 
that the fixed stars were created man 
before the solar system, of whi 
the earth forms a part; and that the 
words ‘‘ he made the SrArs also,” al- 
lude only to the planets and the comets 
revolving — the sun; — which 
he supposes to have been created, toge- 
ther with the earth, at the period ad- 
verted to by Moses, in the first chapter 
of Genesis. Before I offer any obser- 
vations on this point, Mr. Macdonald 
must be aware that a still greater in- 
congruity exists with regard to the cre- 
ation of the sun itself, which, according 
to the Mosaic account, did not take 
place till the fourth day, although 
**the evening and the morning” are 
stated to have formed component parts 
of the first, second, and third days. 
With respect to his hypothesis, that 
the sTarRs also are to be considered as 
the planetary bodies only, we must be 
governed by the sense ir which the 
word ‘‘stars” was taken, at the time 
when Moses wrote his History of the 
Creation. The first mention of “ stars” 
will be found in the 5th verse of the 
15th chapter of Genesis, when the 
promise of a numerous progeny was 
made to Abraham—* and he brought 
him forth abroad, and said, Look now 
toward Heaven, and tell the stars, if 
thou be able to number them ; and He 
said to him, so shall thy seed be.” 
This is also repeated in the 17th verse 
of the 22d chapter of Genesis—* I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the 
heaven, and as the sand upon the sea 
shore.” It is here very evident that 
the whole firmament of stars was 
alluded to; and the probability there- 
fore is, that the words ‘* he made the 
STARS also,” have a reference to the 
fixed stars generally, and not merely to 


created many ages prior to the globe we 
inhabit, does not seem to be corrobo- 
rated by Moses ; since in the first verse 
of the 5th chapter of Genesis, he says— 
“In the beginning God created the hea- 
venand the earth ;” by which we natu- 
rally understand that they were called 
at the same time into existence; but 
whether this a may be justly con- 
sidered as at the distance of 6000 years 
only, when Colonel Macdonald sup- 
poses the solar system to have been 
created; or “‘in the beginning of 
time,” when that gentleman imagines 
the fixed stars were allotted their places 
in the great Canopy of Heaven, must 
be left to wiser heads than mine to de- 
termine. My sole object in the pre- 
sent communication is merely to con- 
sider, and I hope impartialiy, whether 
an hypothesis, founded (no doubt) on 
very proper motives, is, or is not 
founded in truth, Theenlarged views 
of your Correspondent, respecting the 
boundless magnificence and grandeur 
of the Universe, reflect the greatest 
credit on his understanding, and natu- 
rally lead us to the contemplation of 
the Creator himself, and to ejaculate 
with Milton, 
—— ‘‘These are thy glorious works, 
parent of good, 
Almighty ! thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair! Tuysetr how wondrous 
then! 
Unspeakable! who sit’st above the Heavens, 
To us invisible!” 
Yours, &c. E. T. Pinerim. 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 12. 
HEN a knight, armed to ap- 
pearance in panoply of proof, 
enters the lists, and throws down his 
gauntlet asa challenge to all comers, it 
is no wonder if those who are not so 
well provided with weapons, nor so 
well skilled in the use of them, shrink 
back from the encounter. Thus did J, 
on reading the letter of J. S. H. in 
your last Supplement, allow my discre- 
tion to overcome my valour, and de- 
cline contending with him on the pro- 
nunciation of the word heard. But 
since *B. whose paper appears in p. 
104, and who is not quite so formid:- 
ble an antagonist as the champion on 
whose side he has ranged himself, 
chooses to engage in the contest, I 
have no hesitation in adventuring to 
break a lance with him, in honour a 
the 
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the damsel Orthoépy, trusting that 
some one, more equally matched with 
the first challenger, may afterwards 
prove the inefficacy of his cumbrous 
armour in the defence of a bad cause. 

To begin with *B. He quotes Dr. 
Jobnson in support of the opinions of 

.S. Now it is admitted on all 
all hands that Johnson, great as he 
was, had his peculiarities; and we have 
the authority of his very partial biogra- 
pher, Boswell, for asserting that one 
of these was his obstinacy in support- 
ing theories or opinions which he had 
previously taken up, frequently upon 
very slight and insufficient grounds. 
He first made up his mind upon a 
given subject; and then, if his _— 
was untenable, amused himself, and 
exercised his ingenuity, by adducing 
arguments in its defence. 

Of the word now under consideration 
theDoctor remarks, that to pronounce it 
herd would form a single exception to 
the sound of ear in the English lan- 
guage. This is a mistake. The let- 
ters ear, when combined, have four 
distinct sounds. The first, which may 
be called their proper sound, as being 
that which most frequently occurs, 
and analogous to the sound of ea united 
with other consonants, is similar in 
effect to eer, as in ear, hear, fear, rear, 
&c. The second sound resembles that 
of air, as in bear, swear, pear, &c. 
The third resembles that of ar, as in 
heart; and the fourth er . ur, as in 
chearful, fearful; to which we ma 
add e fe ee John Philip Kemble, 
who, notwithstanding the peculiarity 
of some of his canons, must be classed 
among the most perfect masters of his 
native language, used to adopt burd as 
the pronunciation of beard. If it be 
objected, in spite of the authority of 
Walker, that the pronunciation of 
chearful and fearful should not be 
such as.I have here given, and that 


Kemble’s peculiarities are no authority 
at all, I trust that the other examples, 
which I doubt not are of greater anti- 
quity than Johnson, are sufficient to 
prove that his dogma on this point 
is not implicitly to be received. It is 
worth while to observe, that, in a note 
on the identical passage in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson quoted by *B. (see 
8vo edition, 1804, vol. 111. p. 215,) 
Mr. Malone remarks that this word, 
in the age of Elizabeth, was “fre- 
quently written, as doubtless it was 
pronounced, hard.” This mode is 
still to be met with among the natives 
of Scotland. 

Having proceeded thus far in my 
endeavour. to state the merits of this 
question, I will venture, although not 
so well acquainted with the Father of 
English Poesy as your Correspondent 
J. S. H., to examine the arguments 
which he brings forward on his side. 

He says that the verb éo hear is re- 

lar*. We have the authority of 
Sone, and other grammarians, for 
affirming that it is not. We cannot, 
therefore, with certainty derive the 
pronunciation of the imperfect tense 
and participle from that of the present. 

Such is the genius of the English 
language, that the mode of writing a 
word affords but slight proof of the 
manner of pronouncing it. This will 
be evident from a consideration of 
what has been said on the different 
sounds of ear. Yet to the orthography 
of hered and heered J.S. H. refers as 
his strongest argument. In Chaucer 
we find herte written for heart. Yet 
J. S. H. I presume, will not insist 
that the modern pronunciation of the 
word should be Aeert. On the con- 
trary, as it often rhymes with smerte 
(smart), we should infer that the mo- 
dern sound is correct. To what, then, 
would this lead us? Herte is now be- 
come heart, and pronounced hart. 





* In this respect the English lan seems to have undergone many changes. Verbs 
which were preted vemsideed regular are no longer so; and, on the other hand, irregu- 
lar verbs have lost their irregularities. I will quote from Chaucer, as I conceive J. S. H. 
cannot refuse to admit the authority to which he himself refers, In the very outset of the 
“Canterbury Tales” we have instances of both kinds: 

<¢ Of fustian he wered (wore) a gipon.” 

«< Curteis he was, lowly, and servisable, - 

And carf (carved) before his fader at the table.” : 

Even in our own days innovations, or, if you will, corruptions of this kind, are creeping 
in. Thus it has become common to make the verb éo light (accendere) irregular. I light, 
I lit, | have liz. The verb to /ean (incumbere) appears in many modern works similarly 


corrupted, I lean, I leant, 1 have leant, which thus becomes confounded with I lent, &e. 
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From analogy, hered, which is con- 
verted into heard, should follow the 
pronunciation mentioned by Malone— 
hard. ere” 

Any argument dependent upou 
pons cannot. be oppetios as con- 
clusive. Poets in all peviato, — 
th became an appendage Eng- 
lish verse, have ~ ng in ins 
respect. Chaucer himself, from whom 
all J.S. H.'s e es..are taken, 
abound with such, 


«* Embrouded was he, as it were'a mede ! 
Alle ful of freshe floures, white and rede 2.’’ 
*¢ And ran uato London, unto Seint Poule’s, 
To seken him a chanterie for soules.” 

*¢ A wert, and thereon stode a tuft of heres® 
Rede as the bristles of a sowe’s eres #.” 

_ I willingly admit that, in calling 
these rhymes irregular, I do so with 
reference to the present pronunciation 
of the words; and I confess I do not 
see auy proof that can be brought for- 
ward to decide whether, in the time of 
Chaucer, the words mede, rede, were 
perfectly consonant, or dissimilar as at 
: nt. The same may be said of 
heard, and any of the rhymes to it 
which J. S. H. produces. 

All that I contend for is that, as 
language in the lapse of time under- 
goes various changes, it is absurd to 
require, upon grounds by no means 
clear, that the alleged ancient pronun- 
ciation of one ba should be retained, 
while no objection is raised to the in- 
novations which have taken place in 
the sound of others of analogous or- 
thography. To carry an argument to 
its full extent often shews its absurdity. 
Let us apply this test tothe rhymes of 
J.S.H. The following lines, which 
I remember to have heard chaunted by 
a village hoyden some years ago, when 
rustics were not addicted to the study 
of mathematics, are certes not from 
the pen ofa superior poet, and are pro- 

‘bably not generally known to your re- 
fined readers ; but as they suit my pur- 
pose I shall not apologise for their in- 
troduction. 

What care I how black I be ? 
Twenty pounds will marry me. 
If twenty won’t, forty shall, 
Is'nt Bet a bouncing girl ? 

It is certain that among uneducated 

rsons_gir] is pronounced ga/—a fact 
of whiich Geoffrey Crayon fakes netice 
(vide The Stage Coach.) But I doubt 
not J.S. H. would be infinitely horri- 


-‘imead. red, 3% hairs, 





4 ears. 
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fied if any one were to maintain the 
correctness of that pronunciation on 
the authority of the above quoted 
rhyme. 
t admitting that rhyme is of su- 
preme authority in determining the 
munciation of words, J. S. H.’s logic 
1s erroneous. He produces a couplet 
in which heard is made to correspond 
with sweard (sword) and then another 
in which sweard answers to beard. 
Therefore, says he, heard and beard 
have similar sounds. But what proof 
have we that the ancient and modern 
ronunciation of beard are identical? 
P think it perfectly possible that the 
case is not so. Sword, in some parts 
of the country, more particularly in 
Scotland, is pronounced swurd or 
swerd, full power being given to the w. 
Beard therefore to rhyme with it must 
follow the mode of Kemble formerly 


alluded to; and if so J. S. H.’s syllo- 
gism falls to the ground. 

But in truth the matter is not worth 
anargument. It is undoubtedly custom. 


Quem as est et jus et norma 


The pronunciation heerd, for which 
your Correspondent contends, is 1 
think never ‘met with in the present 
day, except in the mouths of natives 
of the northern counties, or of such 
as have associated much with them. 
‘It isin short regarded as a provincial- 
‘ism ; and so long as the nsage of well- 
educated persons points ‘to herd, that 
must be regarded as the correct pro- 
‘nunciation of the word in question. 

Having mentioned Kemble as an au- 
thority, I am aware that I have ex- 
posed myself to be twitted for quoting 
one who was so eccentric in ‘his pro- 
nunciation as to give to aches the sound 
of aitches.. This fanciful pronuncia- 
tion, as is wel! known, has called forth 
the jeers of wits and witlings without 
namber since it was first~ hazarded. 
The only defence of it with which I 
am acquainted is grounded upon the 
necessities of the fine in which the 
word occurs, 


—— “I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones with-aches; make thee 


Toar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din.” 
Tempest, Act 1. Scene 2. 

but, as Lord Byron observes (see Med- 

win's Conversations) is at variance 

with its correct etymology. It may, 

however, be remarked, that Butler, - 
is 
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his Hudibras, introduced aches as a 
thyme to cafches ; and it can hardly be 
imagined that he, however small the 
restraint which he usually places upon 
his Pegasus, would have ventured upon 
soextravagant a neglect of consonance, 
had there not been in his day some au- 
thority or other for the pronunciation 
which he seems to have adopted. 
Yours, &c. .C.D. 


Mr. Unsan, Ezeter, Sept. 6. 
O* reading last Supplement, 
p- 579, 1 felt much surprised at 

the remarks on the subject of : poetry, 
from your Taunton correspondent ¥ 
Iu the first T. ascribes the origin 
—_ to the ‘‘ancient Hebrew,” 
to its being “‘ so exactly calculated 

for that fine and poetical language.” 
Hebrew poems are certainly the finest 
as well as the earliest in existence ; 
but this is a very different thing from 
Hebrew’s giving birth to poetry. The 
original cause of poétry is much more 
remote. It is to be found in the very 
nature of man. Constituted as he every 
where is, whether the language he 
speaks be a poetical one or not, he will 
occasionally, in every region of the 


‘earth, break forth into — effu- 
yé 


sions. Poetry is universally the natural 
language of intense feeling, whether 


‘that ey be Hebrew or English, 
n 


Italian or Indian, Spanish or African. 
This, and not the structure of the lan- 
guage, was the cause of its “ becoming 
the medium of prophecy and religious 
instruction.” 

Here we see the reason why a plen- 
tifal crop of poets depends in a great 
measure upon external causes ; upon 
national institutions that restrain or 
give the rein to nature, upon climate, 
upon local situation, or other similar 
causes, suited to excite or deaden feel- 
ing, to raise or lull asleep sentiment or 
fancy. For instance, the fine tract of 
Asia Minor, how plentifully did it pro- 
duce great men of arco sort? aud how 
was it that it did so? ‘*The purity and 
benignity of the air, the varieties of the 
fruits and fields, the beauty and num- 
ber of the rivers, and the constant gales 
from the happy isles of the Western 
Sea, all conspire to bring its produc- 
tions of every kind to the highest per- 
fection ; they inspire that mildness of 
temper and How of fancy, which favour 
the most extensive views, and give the 
finest conceptions of nature and truth. 


sense is indeed said to bethe pro- 


duct of every country, but the richest 
growths and fairest shoots of it, spring 
hke other plants, from the happiest 
exposition and most friendly soil.” 
**In the early times of liberty,*’ ac- 
cordingly, “the first and greatest num- 
ber philosophers, historians, and 
poets, were natives of the Asiatic coast, 
and adjacent islands. And after an 
interval of slavery, when the influences 
of the Roman freedom and of their 
mild government had reached that 
happy couvtry, it repaid them with 
men of virtue and learning in such 
numbers as to fill their schools and the 
houses of the great; to be companions 
for their princes, and to leave some 
noble monuments for posterity.” (Life 
of Homer.) To mention but a few, 
‘Homer and Hesiod, Archilochus and 
Tyrtzus, Sappho and Alceus, Simo- 
nides and Phocylides, were natives of 
this happy region. Surely this is quite 
sufficient to establish our: proposition. 
Nature and Poetry are found in per- 
fection together; and where every 
thing contributes to warm the heart 
and Kindle the feelings, there is heard 
the voice of melody in its greatest 
sweetness. 

How ridiculous is it then to ascribe 
the universality of poetry to the disper- 
sion of ** the Jews over most of the 
Countries of the earth?” Positively, 
Mr. Urban, when I had read thus far 
T.’s letter, I little expected to find him 
a scholar as well as a critic. Wide as 
the dispersion of the Jews has been, 
there have been poets in nations that 
had never heard of the name of Jew, 
and had never had any intercourse with 
civilized nations. 

I confess myself in the next place at 
a loss to comprehend what T. means 
by saying that few modern pieces of 
poetry meet the applause of the Spam 
except they be in a style that differs not 
materially from that of the ancients. It 
must indeed happen that men of a li- 
beral education often in their writings 
refer to things they have met with fn 
by-gone days, and even sometimes, im- 
perceptibly perhaps, introduce in them 
the beauties of the ancient writers. But 
I take it that Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Crabbe, with the majority of our po- 
pular bards, would be rather surprised 
to be taken for servile imitators of the 
style of the classic authors, except in 
those cases where they have avowed 
themselves to be so. But T. tells us 
“* few but imitators of the classics enjoy 
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at present the honours of the greatest 
poets of Britain.” I, for one, as a lover 
of curiosities, should feel much in- 
debted to T.’s kindness for a few in- 
stances in proof of his assertion. We 
surely have nothing to do now-a-days 
with Dryden, Pope, and Gray, when 
discoursing of the present state of 
English poetry. 

He next wonders how it is that 
poetry has not kept pace with other 
arts and sciences, and ‘‘ remains un- 
improved, unaltered, and even une- 
qualled by the moderns.” For the 
sake of argument let us grant this to be 
the case. T.seems to consider poet 
as one of those arts or sciences (whic 
he pleases) that may by repeated labour 
pt pe lication be fagged up to perfec- 
tion. But here he is mistaken. Po- 
etry is a natural talent. It is never 
acquired to any degree of excellence. 
a Poeta nascitur non fit,” is a very old 
observation. Innumerable instances 
may be adduced to shew how little the 
cultivation of the mind originates the 
spirit of poetry. And in some how 
little it improves it. A first-rate poem 
is never to be expected till the world is 
blessed with a first-rate naturally po- 
etical genius. And when he is given, 
it is not as T. supposes “‘ patronage and 
support,” that will set him.a writing, 
nor is it the want of these. that will 
keep him from it. Our own Milton is 
an example of this. Perhaps T. never 
heard how little he obtained for his di- 
vine poem. Milton’s name by the 
way reminds me, that the reason why 
the ancient poets have never been sur- 

is, that “the power of nature 
could no farther go,” though indeed 
T. says ‘‘ there is ample room for im- 
rovement.” And likewise he may 
brought forward as an example of 
the complete failure of labour to make 
a poet. Where Milton gives himself 
up to nature and “ws feeling, there 
he is unequalled. here he labours 
to shew his acquired forces, there he is 
almost laughable. 

To return. T.re-echoes this oft re- 
peated strain that there is a want of pa- 
tro’ of merit. He owns indeed that 
the idea is ‘* hackneyed.” It may, I 
fancy, to go a step further, be said 
now-a-days to. be unfounded. Howe- 
ver we muy fall short of the ancients in 
other matters, in this we are with ra- 
pid strides following them, namely, the 
encouragement given to merit in every 
department of the Arts and Sciences. 


The complaint, however, probably will 
never cease to be made. It is indeed 
almost constitutional in poets. ‘ Nunc 
hederz sine honore jacent,” and also, 


Heu miseram sortem, duramque a sidere 
vitam, 

Quam dat doctiloquis vatibus ipse Deus ! 
were laments of a poet even of the 
Augustan age. 

ith regard to T.’s quotation from 
Horace, Ep. I. 1. 109, I have !to ob- 
serve, that I never before knew that 
** dives” in this place meant the. sage’s 
being wealthy in worldly riches, ‘‘ dives 
ictai vestis et auri, (Et. Lat. Gram.) 
have been accustomed to take it to 
signify his ing, what truly is the 
_ of wach: eat sntiofantion in 
abundant stores of mind that he looks 
with neglect on external riches. 
Yours, &c. 


—o— 


Lake House, near Ames- 

Mr. Ussaz, bury, Wilts, Sept. 13. 
N an attentive consideration to 

the subject of the Letter of J.D. 

(p- 103), I cannot but arrive at the 
conclusion, that England was not (in 
the modern acceptation of the word) 
conquered by William I. It is true 
he obtained a decisive victory over the 
forces of his rival Harold, who was 
slain at the close of the engagement; 
yet he gained this victory with great 
aaa yey Fag: 3 it was fought - an 
angle of the kingdom, nst forces 
hastily drawn tather, “whilst the 
strength of the most distant parts of 
the realm was still unimpaired ; and 
he manifested his sense of his great in- 
security by the caution with which he 
ursued his subsequent measures. Had 
arold survived, flushed as he must 
have felt with his recent success against 
the Norwegians, and entrenched as he 
was in the love and affection of his 
subjects, we may well presume that 
the issue of this important contest 
would have been in his favour, Wil- 
liam, however, was more indebted to 
a congatenation of fortunate circum- 
stances which assisted him to reach 
the throne to which he aspired, than 
to hig own exertions. In addition to 
this union of causes, which operated 
powerfully, and against all reasonable 
expectation, in the aid of his wishes ; 
we must recollect also, that he invaded 
England under the pretence, and per- 
haps the semblance of right, that he 
claimed the throne, heredifario jure, 
anc 
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and under the alleged will of Edward 
the Confessor, with the accompanied 
assertion, that Harold had by oath to 
him personally renounced his claims. 
Whether the Genane really did make 
a will in favour of his illegitimate re- 
lative William, is doubted by histo- 
rians; the presumption is, that he did 
not, as it was never produced, which 
would probably have been eagerly 
done, if it had existence: he may, 
however, have been orally named by 
him as his successor. The death of 
Edward took place during the extreme 
youth of Edgar Atheling, his great 
nephew and rightfal heir ; but the peo- 
- set him aside, and, under the in- 

wence of the power and abilities of 
Harold, elected him as their King, al- 
though possessing no hereditary right 
to the throne. 

In this situation of affairs the Duke 
of Normandy appealed to the Pope, 
who, flattered by the reference made 
to him, decided in favour of his claim, 
and sanctioned his subsequent inva- 
sion. The accidental death of Harold 
impressed the minds of the English, 
superstitious as they were in those 
early ages, that the designs of his rival 
was favoured by Divine Providence, 
and they were the more reluctant to 
uphold a vigorous opposition. Wil- 


liam, pursuing a wil licy, ap- 
proached Londbn, and by is conduct 
intimated his intention of besieging it, 


justly concluding that the possession of 
the capital, eiaies by siege or volun- 
tary surrender, would be followed by 
the submission of the whole kingdom. 
The cautious fear by which he was ac- 
tuated, was balanced by a similar cau- 
tions and prudent timidity in the o 

posite party. The result was, that the 
Citizens of London, unsanctioned by 
the State, proffered him the Crown, 
which he accepted as a gift, and the 
example of the Metropolis was follow- 
ed by a general and silent submission. 
The Coronation of William took place 
shortly afterwards; and, so far from 
taking on himself, as a victor, to dis- 
pense with the accustomed oaths, or, 
on the other hand, binding himself to 
govern his newly-organized possessions 
by the laws of his own country, he 
confirmed the laws then in existence, 
the code of Edward the Confessor. 
Tt is very true we call him, by way of 
contra-distinction, William the Con- 
queror, and for ages he has borne that 
appellation ; but he never so deaomi- 
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nated himself, nor was he so called 
until after his death. In his charters 
and records he styled himself “* Wil- 
lielmus, Rex Anglorum,” &c. and 
sometimes ‘* Willielmus, Cognomento 
Bastardus, Rex Anglorum,” &c. In 
fact, it may be most strongly doubted 
whether this title was given him in 
the modern acceptation of it; the 
word Conqueror is in reality derived 
from the Latin verb conguiro, and pri- 
marily signified one who came into 
session by contract or gift. Thus 
ir Henry Spelman, in his Glossary, 
expressly says, ‘* Willielmus Primus, 
Conquestor, quid Angliam conquisivit, 
non quod subegit.” And Harold, the 
predecessor of William, who came to 
the throne by the choice of the people, 
was yet denominated “‘ Conqueror” by 
an ancient author, “ Heraldas, stre- 
nuus Dux, Conquestor Angliz.” 

For the further satisfaction of your 
Correspondent, J. D. I beg leave to 
refer him to a scarce work on this ve 
subject, which is attributed, and 
think duly so, to the illustrious Sir 
Bulstrode Whitlocke. It is a small 
8vo of 164 » marked with Ro- 
man numerals, and is dated “* London, 
printed by John Darby, 1682.” It is 
adorned with a curious frontispiece ; 
in the distance is depicted the battle 
between the English and Normans, 
and the death of Harold; in the fore- 
ground is represented the Coronation 
of William. He is seated on a chair 
surmounted on two steps; the Arch- 
bishop of York is in the act of placing 
the Crown on his head, while the Bi- 
shop of Constance tenders to him the 
Coronation Oath, and he at the same 
instant is receiving the code of King 
Edward’s laws from the hands of Bri- 
tannia, surmounted on a still higher 
seat. You will permit me, Mr. Ur. 
ban, to quote the title-page, and then 
the conclusion, to which, after a la- 
boured research and discussion, the 
author arrives. The title- runs 
thus: “‘ Argumentum Anti-Norman- 
nicum ; or an Argument provirg from 
ancient Histories and Records, that 
William, Duke of Normandy, made 
no absolute Conquest of Eugland by 
the Sword in the sense of our modern 
Writers, being an Answer to these 
four Questions, viz.1.WhetherW illiam 
the First made an absolute conquest of 
this nation at his first entrance; 2. 
Whether he cancelled and abolished 
all the Confessor’s Laws ; 3. tees 
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he divided all our estates and fortunes . 


between himself and nobles ; 4. Whe- 
ther it be not a grand error to affirm 
that there were no Englishmen in the 
Common Council of the whole king- 
dom.”—The conclusion to. which he 
arrives respectively as to these ques- 
tions are these, that— 


«© 1. William the First, vulgarly called 
William the Conqueror, did not get the Im- 
perial Crown of England by the sword, nor 
made an absolute Conquest of the nation at 
his first entrance. 2. Nor that he abolished 
all the English Laws, or changed the whole 
frame and constitution of the Saxon Govern- 
ment; but, 3. That the English had still 
estates and fortunes continued to them ; 
and that it was a great mistake in any to 
affirm, that the King and his Normans di- 
vided and shared them all among them; as 
likewise, 4. In the fourth place, it has been 
a grand error to assert that there were 


no Englishmen in the Common Council of 


the whole kingdom in the reign of William 
the Conqueror.” 


To the foregoing conclusions I can- 
not bat cordially assent; and [ think 
there is no doubt but that William 
gained the throne, not from absolute 

uest, but by mutual compact, aris- 
ing from mutual fear. On the part of 
the English, they had set Edgar Athel- 
ing, the rightful heir, aside, on account 
of his youth and slender mental abili- 
ties. Harold himself, although elected 
them, had no hereditary right. 
his circumstance, united with their 
flight into Ireland, precluded them 
from turning their attention to his 
sons. The invader, although ‘illegiti- 
mate, was yet connected by relation- 
ship to the Confessor; and a want of 
unavimity pervaded their domestic 
councils, as the Clergy, who bore a 
t sway, were in favour of the 
uke of Normandy, he having receiv- 
ed the sanction of the Pope to his in- 
vasion. On the other hand, William, 
by the proffer of the Crown, must 
have felt pleased at the probably un- 
expected and easy success after only 
one battle, and prudently resolved to 
accept the conditions of the English, 
rather than to continue a contest un- 
certain in its issue, and calamitous in 
its failure. 

The authenticity of the anecdote 
referred to by your Correspondent, re- 
lative to the meeting between William 
and the Men of Kent, the latter hav- 
ing each a bough in his hand, has 
been strongly “doubted by the best 


historians. Indeed in his recorded his- 
tory it is difficult to separate truth 
from error and purposed mistepresenta- 
tion; the more early writers penned 
their memorials under the influence of 
prejudice, they were usually descend- 
ants of the Anglo-Saxons, and were 
not disinclined to lower the charaeter 
of William in the eyes of posterity, to 
attribute to him arbitrary aetions, of 
which he was never guilty, and to 

ive even to his good deeds the sem- 

lance of evil. In illustration of this 
remark, you will permit me, Sir, to re- 
vert to the origin of the New Forest, 
and the institution of the Curfew. It 
has been generally re nted._ by his- 
torians, and as qesenlly baliened, that 
William, passionately fond of hunting, 
depopulated a whole district for the 
formation of the New Forest, baving 
destroyed numerous churches, and dis- 
possessed the inhabitants of their lands 
and houses. So far from this being 
the case, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the site of the New Forest 
was primevally a woody region, known 
under the appellation of Viene, ever 
very thinly inhabited ; and that being 
first afforested by William, it then, by 
way of contradistinction alone, received 
the name of New Forest.—With re- 
gard to the Curfew, the assertion that 
at the sound of a certain bell in every 
district at eight o’clock in the evening, 
all the inhabitants were under the ob- 
ligation of putting out their lights and 
of covering their fires. Intermixed as 
the inhabitants of both countries must 
have become, both as to residence and 
intercourse, the execution of this man- 
date must have been of general incon- 
venience. It is na where asserted that 
the order was restricted to the Eng- 
lish, It was assuredly the interest and 
policy of William to produce an amal- 
gamation of national manners and cus- 
toms; and it is hardly to be supposed 
that he would have hazarded a general 
insurrection against him by the insti- 
tution of an arbitrary and useless mea- 
sure levelled at the English, and at 
the same time oppressive to the Nor- 
mans. The Curfew was in use on the 
Continent prior to the zera of William, 
and may have had its origin in reli- 
gious influence. Many barbarous na- 
tions even now hail the rising of the 
Sun, and in _ manner, by some ~ 
pression of their feelings, deplore 
departure of the ight of Heaven and 
it seems to me t 


Gray thus ele- 
gantly 
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gantly alludes to this religious memo- 
rial: 


*¢ The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


In the prevalence of superstition, the 
extinguishment of artificial light may 
have been superadded, from the supposi- 
tion that it was irreligious to supply that 
light which the God of Nature had 
withdrawn. The etymology of the 
word Curfew, which is a corruption 
from Cowvre-feu, proves it to be of 
Normanic origin ; and I am strongly 
inclined to think that William intro- 
duced it as an usage incumbent on both 
Normans and English to observe, and 
that it was tortured by the subsequent 
Monkish historians into an arbitrary 
mandate, with the view of harassin 
the English, although they none 
them assert that its practice was not of 
general injunction. 
Yours, &c. 


Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 17. 
> aw have already recorded (Part i. 
p. 76) the discovery in Rochester 
Cathedral, of the Effigy of Bishop 
John de Shepey, who died in 1360. 
Splendid indeed must have been the 
monument to which the effigy and the 
disjointed fragments discovered with it 
belonged (though I entertain great 
doubts whether the last-mentioned are 
atall connected with the effigy). There 
is a finely preserved statue of Moses 
holding the tables of the lew, on which 
are singularly enough inscribed the 
name of the law-giver himself— 
Moyses. The remains of the group 
next this statue appear to have been 
formed for a holy family, coutaining 
reliefs of the Virgin, Joseph, St. Anne, 
and an angel crowning the former; 
the whole of this group is dfeadfully 
mutilated. Some beautiful mouldings 
in frieze, &c.- remain in high preserva- 
tion, and the care taken of them re- 
flects the highest credit on the Dean 
and Chapter. The tomb on which 
this effigy now lies, is of inferior work- 
manship, and differs in length from 
the effigy. The robes, mitre, and other 
habiliments of the prelate are superbly 
coloured, and afford a splendid speci- 
men of the state of the fine arts in 
that magnificent era, the 14th cen- 
tury. The discoveries at St. Stephen's 
Chapel are alone worthy to compete 
with it. The face is finely coloured ; 
the clase shaved beard a most correct 
Gent. Mac. September, 1825. 
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imitation of nature, ing the 
effigy to be a likeness. The ‘Prelate 
may be imagined to have been a man 
about forty, with a dark complexion, 
and handsome features. He held the 
see about eight years. In the aile, 
North of the choir, there is a monua- 
ment affixed in the wall, which sepa- 
rates it from the choir; it has a lofty 
single-arched canopy, in which may be 
seen the remains of foliage closely re- 
sembling the mouldings discovered ; 
and though this monument has suffer- 
ed very mach from wilful dilapida- 
tions, still the remaining carvings are 
of the most elegant description. An 
angel on the aaa the back, in high 
relief, is nearly perfect, and from 
uneven surface of the wall appears to 
have formed part of a group. The al- 
tar tomb has been broken; the pre- 
sent covering is quite and un- 
even. There is little doubt an effi 
was once laid upon it. This tom 
was pointed out to me by the verger, 
and I think there is great probability 
in his conjecture, that the effigy be- 
longed to it. 

The triple stalls in the South side of 
the altar have been assigned as a mo- 
nument to this cyan are pos- 
terior, in point of date, by tn Ts; 
and our  aonecheel Reowledee” will at 
this time inform us that they were 
never intended for a Ichral monu- 
ment. The fragments of sculpture now 
discovered probably formed the de- 
coration of a splendid altar in some 
part of the Cathedral. The old and 
ugly oaken altar-screen is removed for 
ever, and with it a picture of two an- 
gels bearing their message to the she 
herds on pieces of paper in their hands, 
the work, | believe, of Benjamin West. 
One of the angels appears to be of the 
masculine, the other of the feminine 
gender; an absurdity too common in 
angelic representations. It was wor- 
thy of the screen it decorated, and it 
will, I trust, in future occupy an hum- 
bler place. The wall which was con- 
cealed by the old altar, shows three 

inted arches resting on clustered co- 
umos in relief attached to the wall, 
and sustaining a gallery even with the 
sill of the upper East window fronted 
with a parapet of pierced quatrefoils. 
In the intercolumniations are windows, 
and below each is a cross in a circle 
painted on the wall. The windows 


are re-glazed in plain glass, the —- 
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of which is taken from the Mosaic 

vement of an altar in St. William’s 

hapel. The removal of the old pan- 
nelling in the choir allows the columns 
which support the groined roof and 
their carved corbels to be seen to per- 
fection; on the walls of the choir, 
brought to light by removing the 
wainscot, are a series of painted niches, 
with columns and entablature, in the 
taste of the seventeenth century. 

The spire, built in 1749, is taken 
down, and it is in contemplation to 
case the tower on which it stood with 
Bath stone, and raise it twelve feet 
higher, with attached pinnacles at the 
angles. I think the loss of the spire, 
poor as it was, will not be compen- 
sated by any additions of that descrip- 
tion. The tower is not grand enough 
to stand alone as a decoration of a ca- 
thedral. Asa pinnacled tower, it will 
be scarcely grander than a parish 
church; it could have been rendered 
an object of eminence only by the 
spire being rebuilt on a loftier and im- 
ae ae plan. From the appearance of 

eight such an object always pos- 
sesses, there can be little doubt but 
that the city would then possess an ob- 
ject far superior to the present tower, 
in the most improved state in which 
as a fower it can be placed. 

I have mentioned the chief altera- 
tions in this Cathedral ; the other re- 
pairs are merely substantial: when the 
whole is finished I may have again to 
address you. E. 1. C. 





A more minute description of Bp. 
Shepey’s figure has been furnished by 
‘An Admirer of Ancient Effigies,” 
who was present at the discovery. ~ 

The Bishop lies in a recumbent pos- 
ture under an elliptical arch in the 
North wall of the choir, which wall 
divides the choir from St. William’s 
Chapel. A large piece of the mitre 
had been broken off, and the nose, 
upper lip, and chin, greatly mutilated, 
evidently by asword or other sharp 
instrument. An extremely beautiful 
band attached to, and part of the mitre, 
adorned with an imitation of precious 
stones, encircles the forehead. The 
head reposes on two superb cushions 
with tassels, the face painted of a flesh 
colour, the hair of the eye-brows dis- 
tinctly marked, and the pupils of the 
eyes coloured. ‘Phe hands of the Bi- 
shop, which had lost the fingers, are 
closed in the act of prayer, and the 


feet (great part of which had been 
broken off) rested on two dogs, both 
damaged, the head of one being want- 
ing. The external robe, called the 
Dalmatica vestis, or dalmatic, was de- 
cidedly of a pink colour, and repre- 
sented as lined with some other co- 
lour which was scarcely visible; on 
the robe were figures of a diamond 
within a square, the collar being most 
beautifully ornamented Underneath 
the dalmatic is the stola, but the ele- 
gantly figured and painted border at 
the bottom is only seen. Under the 
left arm is the staff of the crozier, the 
head of which was gone. Round it a 
napkin beautifully bordered was wrap- 
ped, and to this staff the curved part 
of the crozier was fastened by an iron 
or brass pin, as the hole appeared in 
which the pin was riveted; the mani- 
ple, adorned with jewels, hangs from 
the left wrist. The following inscrip- 
tion is round the effigy : 

**Hic jacet d’ns Joh’nes Cheppeie epi’s 

istius eccl’ie.” 

Two drawings were made by a per- 
son of the name of Harris, employed 
by Mr. Cottingham the codhiiest, 
one of which represents the effigy as 
it was found, and the other as Mr. 
Cottingham supposed it to have been, 
with the features perfect, and the fi- 
gure highly coloured. After this, Mr. 
Cottingham resolved on restoring the 
colours on the figure, in conformity 
with the latter drawing, which was 
accordingly done. 

The top of the mitre, nearly all the 
fingers, the feet, and one of the dogs’ 
heads, have been subsequently found, 
and joined to the effigy; the mitre is 
therefore now complete. The painted 
beard is also an siliden, as it was not 
there when first discovered. The dal- 
matic, instead of being a pink, is now 
of a dull scarlet, with a green lining, 
and the shoes are painted yellow. 


Mr. Urzan, Sept. 19. 
ITHIN the last few weeks a 
most important alteration has 

taken place in Westminster Abbey by 
the uncovering of a new altar-piece, 
which has beeu for some time past in 
a state of preparation. 

The front of the new screen (exe- 
cuted by Bernasconi) presents a pretty 
faithful copy of its back, which forms 
the West side of the Confessor’s Cha- 
pel, with the exception of a cele- 
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brated bi a sculptures, the — The original altar-piece was exactly 
w 


omission 0 ich leaves an unplea- similar, as may be seen in the repre- 
sant blank. It consists of a series of | sentation of Abbot Islip’s funeral, in 
shrines, or rather ornamented niches, the possession of the Society of Anti- 
canopied with a profusion of delicate peta and published oo in the 
tabernacle work, and divided by two etusta Monumenta. e altar, how- 
side-doors within squares, the pannel- ever, was then surmounted by a lofty 
ings ot which being of glass, admit a rood and images, as well as either a 
view of the choir from the enclosure pinnacle or niche, which broke a cer- 
behind. In front is placed a stone tain dull and at effect arising 
altar of elegant workmanship. from a plain surface. F. L. B. 


—_@— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY—WILTSHIRE. 


EMINENT NATIVES. 
Appison, Josepn, the great, the wise, and good, Milston 1672. 
Adelhelm, St. learned Bishop and ingenious poet, (Malmesbury) ob. 709. 
Allein, Joseph, Nonconformist divine, Devizes, 1628. 
Anstey, Curist. ingenious author of the ‘* New Bath Guide,” Harden Huish, 1724. 
Ashley, Robert, learned barrister, Nash-hill, 1565. 
Ausrey, Joun, eminent antiquary, Easton Piers, 1625 or 1626. 
Beckham, Humphrey, untutored sculptor, Salisbury, 1588. 
Beckinsau, John, author of eminence and friend of Leland, Broad-chalk, about 1496. 
Bennett, Dr. Thomas, learned divine and controversialist, Salisbury, 1673. 
Blackmore, Sir Richard, eminent physician and voluminous poet, Corsham (ob. 1729.) 
Brewer, Samuel, botanist, Trowbridge (flourished 1726). 
Buckeridge, John, Bishop of Ely, Draycot, about 1562. 
Canutus. Robert, eminent writer in the twelfth century, Cricklade. 
Chandler, Mary, ingenious poet, Malmesbury, 1687. 
Chilmarke, John de, celebrated mathematician and philosophical writer, the Archimedes 
» of the age, Chilmarke (flourished thirteenth ceutury). 
Chubb, Thomas, noted deistical writer, Salisbury, 1679. 
Clarendon, Roger de, illegitimate son of Edward the Black Prince, Clarendon. 
Collinson, Rev John, historian of co. Somerset, Bromham (ob. 1796). 
Corderoy, Jeremy, celebrated divine in the seventeenth century, Chute. 
Coryate, George, Latin poet, Salisbury (ob. 1606). 
Cottington, Francis Lord, celebrated statesman, Mere (ob. 1651). 
Danvers, Henry, Earl of Danby, brave warrior, Dantsey, 1573. 
Davies, Sir John, eminent lawyer, poet and politician, Chisgrove in Tisbury, about 1570. 
Lady Eleanor, mystical writer, wife of Sir John Davies, and daughter of Lord 
Audley, of Fonthill, about 1603. 
Davis, Lady Mary, mistress to Charles II. and rival of Nell Gwyn, Charlton. 
Delany, Mary, the accomplished wife of the friend of Swift, Coulston, 1700. 
Devizes, Richard of, historian and Benedictine, Devizes (ob. about 1200). 
Ditton, Humphrey, mathematician, Salisbury, 1675. 
Dobson, Michael, learned and ingenious barrister, Marlborough, 1732. 
Dryden, Charles, son to the poet, Charlton (ob. 1704). 
Duck, Sreruen, celebrated ingenious poet, Charlton (ob. 1756). 
Edington, William de, Bp. of Winchester, Lord High Treasurer, Eddington (ob. 1366), 
Edwards, Bryan, eminent merchant and author, Westbury, 1743. 
Eedes, John, divine and author, Salisbury, 1659. 
Eyre, Rev.William, advocate of the doctrine of prejustification, against Baxter, &c. Brick- 
worth, seventeenth century. 
James, Lord Chief Justice of Court of Common Pleas, 1734. 
Feltham, John, amiable man and miscellaneous author, Salisbury, 1770. 
Forman, Simon, celebrated astrologer, Quidhamton, near Wilton, 1552. 
Foster, Sir Michael, Justice of the King’s Bench, Marlborough, 1689. 
Fowler, Christopher, nonconformist, Marlborough, 1610 or 1611. 
Fox, Sir Stephen, distinguished loyalist and patriot, Farley, 1627 
Goffe, William, author of «* Londinium Triumphans,” Earlstoke, ob. 1682. 
Gore, Thomas, clever antiquary and political writer, Alderton, 1631. 
Greenhill, John, celebrated portrait painter, Salisbury, 1640. 
Harris, James, celebrated author of ‘* Hermes,” Salisbury, 1709. 
- William, D. D. eminent historian and biographer, Salisbury, 1720. 
Harte, Walter, poet and historian, Marlborough (ob. 1773). 
Hayter, Richard, theological writer, Salisbury, 1611. Hawles, 
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Hawles, John, la er, Sali > 1645. ’ 

Herbert, William, Earl of Pem , the most universally beloved and esteemed of any man 
of that age, Wilton, 1580. 

——— Philip Earl of Pembroke, brother of the above, Wilton (ob. 1649-50). 

Hobbes, Thomas, metaphysician, Westport, Malmesbury, 1588. 

Horman, William, divine and author, Salisbury (ob. 1535). 

Hughes, John, poet and moralist, Marlborough, 1677. 

Hype, Evwarp, Earl of Clarendon, historian, Denton *, 1608, 

—— Sir Nicholas, Lord Treasurer, Tisbury (ob. 1631). 

—— Alexander, Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury (ob. 1667). 

Keate » poet and writer of considerable eminence, Trowbridge, 1729 or 1730. 

Lavington, George, Bishop of Exeter and excellent scholar, Mildenhall, 1682 or 1683. 

Lawes, Henry, celebrated musician and composer, Salisbury, 1600. 

—— William, brother of the above, and no less celebrated as a loyalist and musician (ob. 
1645). 

Mm Epmunp, houest and independent republican, Maiden Bradley, 1620. 

Malmesbury, Oliver of, mathematician and astrologer, and the first English aérial voyager. 
(flourished in the eleventh century). 

William de, learned historian and librarian to the Abbey f, (flor. 12th cent,) 

Mann, John, divine and politician, Laycock, 1568. 

Marlborough, Henry of, historian (flor fifteenth century). 

Maschiart, Michael, Latin poet and able civilian, Salisbury (ob. 1598). 

Massinger, Philip, eminent dramatic poet, Wilton, 1585. 

Matthew, Sir Toby, celebrated Jesuit and politician, Salisbury, 1577. 

Maton, Robert, celebrated divine, North Tidworth, about 1607. 

Merriott, Thomas, divine and author, Steeple Langford (ob. 1662). 

Noroen, Joun, surveyor and topographer, about 1548. 

Norris, John, eminent divine, , and platonist, Collingbourne Kingston, 1657. 

Pirt, Witu1aM, truly patriot Earl of Chatham, Stratford House, Old Sarum {, 1708. 

Plantagenet, Margaret, the mother of Cardinal Pole, Farley Castle, 1473. 

Potter, Francis, divine, and excellent mechanic, Mere, 1594. 

Raleigh, Dr.§ whose misfortunes during the civil wars were truly distressing, Downton (ob. 
1645). 

Rudburne, Thomas, Bishop of St. David's, Rudburne (ob. 1442). 

Sacheverell, Henry, notorious political preacher, Marlborough, 1672. 

Salisbury, John of, Bishop of Chartres, one of the most eminent scholars of the day, Salis- 
bury (ob. 1381). 

Becta? Dr. John, learned divine, Chippenham, 1633. 

Sedgwick, John, nonconformist divine, Marlborough, 1600. 

Obadiah, brother of John, and learned divine, Marlborough (ob. 1658). 

Squire, Dr. Samuel, learned Bishop of St. David's, and Greek schular, Warminster, 1714, 

Stephens, Nathaniel, learned divine, Stanton Barnard (ob. 1677). 

- Philip, physician and author, Devizes (ob. 1660). 

Tanner, Thomas, Bishop of Norwich, a most learned and useful antiquary, Market Le- 
vington, 1674. 

Thornborough, John, Bishop of Worcester and excellent chemist, Salisbury, 1552. 

Tobin, John, dramatic author, Salisbury, 1770. 

Webbe, George, Bishop of Limerick, Bromham, 1581. 

Willis, Thomas, eminent physician and author, Great Bedwin, 1621. 

Wilton, John of, sen. a learned and subtle disputant, Wilton, close of thirteenth century. 

Jobu of, jun. an elegant and allegorical writer, Wilton (flourished Edward IIL) 

Thomas of, Dean of St. Paul’s, London, a man of great learning and abilities. 

Winterburne, Walter, Cardinal of St. Sabin and polemist, Salisbury, about 1224. 

Withers, Philip, a writer of considerable distinction, Westbury (ob. 1790). 

Wren, Sir Curistoruer, celebrated architect, East Knoyle, 1632. 

Zouch, Richard, learned civilian, Anstey, 1590. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


At Acsourve King John is traditionally said to have had a hunting seat, part of 
which remains.—This og aby thought to have been described by Goldsmith 
in his ‘* Deserted Village,” but it is most probable that village was in Ireland. 




















* According to some at Purton. t Some give him birth in Somersetshire. 

~ Seward’s Anecdotes, vol. ii. where is a view of the house. The Editor of his Life, 3 
vols. 8vo. says he was born in St. James's parish, Westminster; and another writer says in 
Devonshire, § Grandson of Sir Walter. 


At 
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At Avpertow died in 1684, Gore the antiquary, who was also born and buried 
here. (Mentioned before.) 

Amessury House was the residence of the celebrated Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberry, under whose patronage Gay spent the happiest years of his life, 
and wrote some of his best pieces here. 

- ~ngead the Hospitallers had a house founded by Walter de Turbevill, temp. 

ohn. 

AsucomBE is situate upon an isolated knoll, in the centre of a circular amphi- 
theatre, formed by the surrounding hills. ‘* An inverted bason placed in the 
middle of a large china bow] will give a clear idea of this romantic spot. On 
the circular top of the inner bason stands the house.” 

BrMERTON is interesting from its having been the residence and rectory of Bi- 
shop Curle, George Herbert, and John Norris, as it is now of Archdeacon 
Coxe, distinguished names in the annals of literature. 

In Bisuopstone Church are two stone coffins, generally supposed to have eon- 
tained the relicks of two ancient Bishops. 

Amongst the curiosities at Bowoop was a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, on leaf 
gold, by Walker, the Protector’s favourite artist. Near the aviary is a remark- 
able echo, which repeats every word three or four tisnes.—In the forest James 
1. amused himself and courtiers with hunting. 

In Boyton Church are two antient altar tombs to the Giffards. On one we 
have the true origin of the label as a difference in armorial bearings. In the 
other Lady Margaret Giffard forgot the downfall of her family. —Here resides 
Aylmer B. Lambert, Esq. F. R. S. a gentleman well known in all our literary 
societies, and justly celebrated for his researches in botany and natural history. 
— Between Boyton and Corton is a remarkable place called Chapel or Chettle 
Hole ; where, according to tradition, a Church was swallowed up by diabolical 
agency. It was probably named cetel a chaldron, from a spring rising at its 
bottom. The Corton beach is a vegetable curiosity. 

Of Bremuitt is Vicar the Rev. W. L. Bowles, the pathetic and eloquent poet. 
Many of his poems “‘ were chiefly written here.” 

At Broap-cua.k, Aubrey possessed an estate, and here he occasionally resided. 

At Bromuam was born the Rev. John Collinson, historian of Somersetshire. 

At Caune the Kings of Wessex had a palace. Near Calne, on Cheril-hill, is a 
large white horse, formed by paring off the turf on the side of the chalk hill ; 
executed about 1780. 

At Cuartton Park are some very valuable original portraits by Vandyck, &c. 

CuERILL was possessed by the great king-making Earl of Warwick. 

CHIPPENHAM, a favourite residence of the Kingsof Wessex. Alfred bequeathed 
the palace to his daughter Ethelfleda.—The origin of the extensive clothing 
trade is singular—In Chippenham Church is a monument to Sir Gilbert 
Pryn, knt.—Here died Mr. Thorpe, author of “ Registrum Roffense, &c.” 
buried at Hardenhuish, where also is interred the late David Ricardo, Esq 

At Currrerne ALL SatnTs are several memorials to the family of Matthew 
Mitchell, who was employed to defend Zealand against the French, and to 
assist the Dutch in restoring the Prince of Orange to the dignity of Stadtholder. 

At CLarenpon Priory, in the fifteenth century, were dug up the bones of a 
monster, in length 14 feet 11 inches.—Clarendon gave title of Earl to the fa- 
mous Edward qies Lord Chancellor—Here the celebrated Stephen Duck 
pursued the humble employment of thrasher, and whether labouring at the 
plough, the reap-hook, or the flail, the poetical works of Milton were ever 
in his hands. His melancholy end was noticed under ‘‘ Surrey.””—Nothing 
now remains of Clarendon palace, the residence of some of our early monarchs, 
but ruined walls and heaps of rubbish. 

Of Coprorp Sr. Mary was Rector the loyal Dr. Creed, who published a de- 
fence of Dr. Hammond’s Extevectegoy against Mr. Jeanes. 

The Vicar of ConsHam possesses very extraordinary privileges, having episcopal 
jurisdiction within the parish.—At Corsham house is a valuable collection of 
paintings by Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, &c. &c. 

The river Devertit dives under ground like the Guadiana in Spain, and the 
Mole in Surrey. (See vol. xctv. p. 33), and pursues its subterraneous course 
upwards of a mile ; then rising, runs onward toward Warminster. 


Devizes 
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gular inark of divine vengeance. 


Three Egyptian Sepulchrai Stones described. 


Devizes Castle, characterized as the strongest fortress in Europe by our early 
historians.—In the market place, many years ago, was a pillar recording a sin- 


(See 





[Sept. 


auties of England, vol. xv. p. 430.) 
S. T. 


—Many curious Roman antiquities have been discovered here. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Taunton, Sept. 20. 
HERE have been lately presented 


to the Somerset and Taunton In- 
stitution, by John Quantock, Esq. three 
Egyptian Sepulchral Stones, brought 
from the ruins of Thebes. They con- 
sist of one sculptural stone, one painted, 
and one inscribed with biemgigphieal 
characters. The figures on these stones 
appear to represent the Worship of 
Osiris. On the sculptured stone there 
are two compartments; jn the upper, 
the Egyptian god, Osiris, is represented 
naked, sitting in a chair, with a cap on 
his head, like a mitre, with two pro- 
jections in imitation of horns; he 
olds a stick or rod in his left-hand, 
bended at the top similarly to the pas- 
toral staff of our Bishops—an emblem, 
it may be supposed, of that fatherly 
protection of his people for which he 
1s celebrated in history. In his right- 
hand he holds a whip with three 
thongs, which may be regarded asa 
symbol of punishment in his charac- 
ter of a judge. There is an altar be- 
fore him, on which is placed a vase, 
and over it hangs the Lotos. A figure 
stands in front of him, with a staff in 
his right-hand, something like a crutch, 
but with the crutched part sideways, 
and in his left, which is hanging 
dowwards, is an hieroglyphic, which 
Dr. Young, in his Treatise on Hiero- 
glyphical Literature, gives as the em- 
blem of life; it is the figure of the 
Hebrew Tau, with a ring at the top, 
which is held in the hand. In the 
Museum Worsleyanum, this hierogly- 
phic is said to be the symbol of Ty- 
— the brother of Osiris, and it is 
ere placed, doubtless, to identify the 
figure of that personage. He appears 
as if addressing the “ f and his coun- 
tenance and attitude seem to breathe 
that defiance and violence which 
marked his character. Dr. Young 
says, that ‘* the symbol for brother or 
sister appears to be the crook generally 
seen in the hand of Osiris.”” This 
strengthens the supposition that the 
figure addressing Osiris is that of Ty- 
phon, the former holding in his hand 
the symbol of his relationship. 
The lower compartment seems to 





be a representation of Isis, with an 
attendant. Both these figures are 
sitting in chairs, one behind the other. 
This stone has a piece broken off from 
the right-hand corner, and from the 
appearance of the adjoining parts, it 
wouid seem that some figure had occu- 
pied the space. 

The second stone is painted, and 
contains a representation of the god 
Osiris, under another form. In this 
figure the head is that of a hawk. Osiris 
being sometimes represented with the 
head of that bird, which, by its quick 
and piercing eyes, is a proper emblem 
of the sun, of which Osiris was the 
symbol. The head has the cap, simi- 
lar to a mitre, as in the sculptured 
stone. In the painting, the god, who 
is represented in the human shape, ex- 
cept the head, is in a standing postare, 
clothed, holding with both hands, be- 
fore him, the bended rod and whip, 
and also the crutched staff which is 
spoken of above as being held in the 
right-hand of the figure, who appears 
to be addressing Osiris in the upper 
compartment. There are two female 
figures, one behind the other; the 
female in front of the god is holding 
up both her hands, as if in the act of 
adoration, whilst the figure behind her 
holds up only one hand. There is an 
altar of are: te shape to that on the 
sculptured stone, with a vase or urn 
upon it, between the figure of Osiris 
and the two females. It has been sug- 
gested that the painted stone, and 
that which is sculptured, though both 
found in, and brought from, the same 
place, are of different ages. There are 
considerable patches of hieroglyphical 
writing on both stones. 

The third stone is wholly inscribed 
with hieroglyphical characters. It is 
divided into two compartments, upper 
and lower, and each compartment into 
seven columns. There are numerous 
omega on this stone, similarly with 
those given in Dr. Young’s work, 
which has been previously mentioned. 

Two or three observations appear to 
arise out of the posture of the hands 


of the two female figures which are 

represented on the painted stone, The 

figure in front of Osiris is holding u 
both 
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both her hands, in the act of adoration, 
whilst the other is holding up only one 
hand. The expanding of the palms of 
the hands, as a religious observance, 
has been discussed with much learning 
in that elegant work the Museum Pio- 
Clementinum. The extending, how- 
ever, of one hand alone, seems rather 
to imply a shout of praise than a sign 
of devotion. The King of France 
had a medallion, on which was repre- 
sented the Panionian Solemnity, that 
is, a General Congress or Festival of 
Ionians, instituted in imitation of the 
Panathenean Show. On this medal- 
lion thirteen figures were seen attend- 
ing the sacrifice, and extending to- 
wards Heaven their right hands only. 
Spanheim considers that attitude as the 
indication of a religious ceremony used 
in the sacred solemnities of the Greeks, 
and grounds his opinion on some plau- 
sible arguments. The bas-relief of the 
Apotheosis of Homer* furnishes us 
with another instance of this rite, as 
we find in it several figures that attend 
the sacrifice, and hold up their right- 
hands only. . SAVAGE. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 14. 
[* has lately been my lot very fre- 

quently to notice, how much hard- 
ship, expense, and inconvenience arises 
from the law as it now stands, allowing 
Parish Settlement to be gained by hiring 
and service ; and I hope you will allow 
me a small space to state a few rea- 
sons why I think such a mode of gain- 
ing a settlement would be better done 
away with. 

The moral character of the labour- 
ing classes, particularly in the country, 
is much affected by it, and any mea- 
sure likely to benefit their morals is 
well deserving the attention of those 
enlightened Members of the Legisla- 
ture, of whom this country has reason 
to be proud. 

In some instances farmers are bound 
by their leases not to make any settle- 
ments in their parish; and if the mas- 
ter and servant are ever so well satis- 
fied with each other, they are obliged 
to part before the end of the year ; and 
even where no written agreement ex- 
ists, the fear of increasing the num- 
ber of paupers has the same effect. 
The servant is therefore compelled to 
seek another service, perhaps a worse ; 
or finding good conduct of no avail, 
he has recourse to dishonest practices, 





* Engraved in vol, xix. p. 121. Epit. 


or returns a pauper to his own parish 
to live upon its scanty pittance, drag- 
ging outa miserable existence, when he 
might honestly and happily have eaten 
the sweet bread of his own industry. 
Labour is the only commodity the 
oe man can bring to market, and he 

asa right to its full value ; but being 
restrained and shackled by this mode 
of gaining a settlement, he cannot 
obtain it; for those to whom his labour 
is now valuable, are afraid he should 
become a future burden. Out of these 
laws arise the greatest part of those 
expensive litigations between parishes, 
upon which so much money is unpro- 
fitably expended ; as those country gen- 
tlemen, who are called upon as Justices 
to attend the Quarter Sessions, can 
well attest. 

From this source also spring those 
little arts and quibbling evasions, so 
much practised in hiring servants, to 
prevent their gaining a settlement. 

Perhaps this may meet the eye of 
some gentleman who may have power, 
upon due consideration, to propose 
the remedy—a repeal of those statutes 
by which a settlement is gained by 
hiring or service. Such a repeal I am 
sure would be a great blessing to the 
industrious lower orders, and a benefit 
to all. Iamata loss to know what 
objections can be made, but I think 
they can be of no greater weight than 
dust in the balance, 

Yours, &c. A TRADESMAN. 


-—@— 


State or Epvcation in Irecawp. 


yee first Report of the Commissioners 
for rege 5 into the state of education 
in Ireland, which has lately issued from the 
press, extends to upwards of one hundred 
es. The Commissioners are decidedly 
averse to the continuance of the present sys- 
tem, and recommend the establishment of 
Schools for the education of children of all 
religious persuasions. The school-rooms 
are recommended to be opened for the in- 
struction of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
children alternately. The following facts 
gleaned from the Report will afford our rea- 
ders some idea of the worthand respectability 
of irish Schoolmasters in general. It is 
intended to dismiss many of them from their 
situations. But there are some who are 
likely to be visited with a severer punish- 
ment :-— 

The School of Sligo was visited by two of 
the Commissioners, who found the school- 
house and premises in very good order, and 
the appearance of eighty-two children, which 
it contained, favourable. It appeared, how- 
ever, on inquiry, that the master was a - 
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of violent and ungoverned passions, and that 
the boys were most severely and cruelly 
punished, not only by him, but also by his 
son, and by a foreman in the weaving depart- 
ment, aud that these punishments were in- 
flieted for very slight faults. The habitual 
tice of the master was to seize the boys 
y the throat, and press them almost to 
suffocation, and to strike them with a whip, 
or his fist, upon the head and face, during the 
time his passion lasted. One boy had black 
eyes at the time of our visit, caused by blows 
of the master's fist ; and the punishment of 
another boy, who had received, many years 
ago, by an accident, a severe and permanent 
injury in his eyes, was attended with circum- 
stances of peculiar violence. The anger of 
the master was chiefly excited by the boys 
performing less work than he expected in the 
weaving shop (of which the master had the 
profit), or by their not weaving well; they 
were obliged to get up at five, or sometimes 
four o’clock in the morning, when there 
was a pressing demand; one little boy had 
been severely punished for complaining of 
this violation of the rules of the society. The 
fear of the master generally deterred the boys 
from stating their grievances to the cate- 
chist, to the local committee, or to casual 
visitors. 

Atthe School of Stradbally, the boys, 
eighty-three in number, were accustomed to 
experience the same brutal treatment from 
the savage appointed to instruct them. They 
had been deterred from disclosing the prac- 
tices of this barbarian from deo fae of pro- 
voking his further vengeance. From the 
evidence taken on this occasion, it was suffi- 
ciently proved, that about three weeks before 
the first visit, one boy had been flogged 
with a leathern strap nine times in one day, 
his clothes being taken down each time, and 
that he received in the whole near a hundred 
lashes, all for ‘‘a sum in long division.” 
On the same day another boy appears to 
have received sixty-seven lashes, on account 
of another sum in arithmetic ; another boy, 
only thirteen years old, had received seven- 
teen stripes with a rope. On the 8th of 
October, the dey before the second visit, 
eight boys had been sv severely punished, 
that their persons were found by one of the 
Commissioners in a shocking state of lace- 
ration and contusion. The offence with 
which these boys were + ae by the usher 
was ‘*looking at two police-men playing at 
ball in the a ball’ alley.” The sim 
ments of punishment were in the first case, 
a leathern cat and a rope; and in the latter, 
branches from elm trees. These severe pu- 
nishments were all inflicted by the usher in 
the absence of the master, and without his 
knowledge. The man was too much occu- 
pied with farming to devote any of his atten- 
tion to hisschool. He was found to be the 
holder of three farms, containing her 
nearly one hundred and thirty acres, of which 
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-nine only beloaged to the Society. 

One farm of a 4 dah vant was two miles 
and a half distant from the school, and the 
~~ were occasionally taken there to work. 
nthe School at Castlecomer, the Com- 
missioners found that the master took yery 
little part in the instruction of the boys. 


_ They complained of being ill-fed and cruelly 


beaten, both by the master and mistress. 
Two boys. had recently been very severely 
punished by the master. They stated that 
they had been set to work in the garden, 
and having had but little breakfast, they 
were hungry, and had eaten a raw cabbage ; 
eee . to be a man 

violent ions, t them, and flogged 
them for thie on emai: that one of 
them received sixteen stripes in the usual 
manner, and six blows with a stick on the 
head, which continued cut and bruised when 
the school was visited by the Commissioner. 
The other boy had eloped in consequence “of 
the beating. 

On visiting the Charter School at Long- 
ford, the children were very squalid and 
wretched, having been half-starved. The 
master was in a state of hopeless fatuity. 

In the School at Lintown factory, it was 
found that, out of twenty-one youths pre- 
sent, only thirteen could read. ere 
were only six copy-books for the whole 
school. The master did not teach, and there 
was no usher. 

In the School at Newport, which in 1819 
was converted into a day school, there were 
found only twelve children (three or four of 
whom were of the master’s own family), and 
a large pile of unused books. 

At the Charter School at Clonmel, which 
also is a day school, were found only two 
children, and no book, except afew fragments 
of Testaments. The master is a cripple 
from rheumatism ; he receives fifty pounds 
a-year, and hasa house rent-free; he also 
rents twenty-four acres of land from the 
Society, at twenty-five shillings an acre. 
At Clonmel, in 1817, the boys appeared to 
have been punished with great severity by 
the usher, who used on all occasions a cum- 
mon horsewhip. It was stated that he often 
gave four dozeu lashes with his utmost 
strength, and that the boys have been beaten 
till the blood ran down upon the flags. A 
boy was once knocked down by the usher, 
and kicked so severely, that two of his ribs 
were broken, and the ear of anothet boy was 
nearly pulled off. 

At New Ross the same severe mode of 
— is stated still to exist ; two boys 

ve been punished for complaining, one of 
them with peculiar cruelty. Their common 
employment was wheeling dung in hand-bar- 
rows. Fifty had eloped in the course of the 
last nine years. 

Many other abuses, scarcely less flagrant 
than these we have quoted, were discovered 
by the Commissioners. 
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45. Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. 

&c. &c. 2 vols. 4to. Colburn. 
[ the value of these ponderous tomes 
-& bore bata slight proportion to their 
bulk, it might be fairly predicated of 
them that they form one of the most 
important publications of the present 
century. But although we are free to 
confess that their Noble Editor has done 
the world some service by rescuing 
the matter of these volumes from the 
obscurity in which it has so long lain, 
yet we are not dis to estimate 
this service quite so a7 do many 
of our contemporaries. Of their his- 
torical importance we think little, for 
they refer to a period too recent for 
obscurity, and too well explored for 
much further elucidation. Yet is it 
pleasant as a curiosity to read the per- 
sonal narratives of men who lived in 
times and scenes familiar to us in his- 
tory ; and it is amusing to observe how 
sensibly they were influenced by events 
which at a distance appear to us trivial 
or disproportioned to the effect pro- 
duced. 

From the short biographical notice 
prefixed by Lord Braybrooke, it appears 
that Samuel Pepys was descended from 
a respectable family in’ Cambridge- 
shire, and from a hint in his Diary, we 
collect that he was distinguished when 
a boy as a violent Roundhead. It ap- 

ars that his father was a tailor, in 

ndon. The son was educated at 
Cambridge, but whether he graduated 
or not, weare not informed. Through 
the interest of Sir Edward Montague, 
afterwards Earl of Sandwich, he ob- 
tained some official situation in the 
Admiralty, at the Restoration of Charles 
the Second, and was soon after a 
pointed to the office of Secretary. Te 
Is just previously to this appointment 
(1059-60) that he commenced his 

iary, which was carried on with 
scarcely a hiatus to the summer of 
1669, a period of nine years, and em- 
bracing three remarkable events, the 
Plague, the great Fire, and the success- 
fal enterprise of De Ruyter against 
Chatham —events, each causing the 
utmost consternation and alarm, and 
each detailed by Pepys with mach mi- 
nuteness and extraordinary fidelity. 
This indeéd:is the great charm of his 
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Diary, for independently of strong in- 
ternal testimony to his veracity, the 
facts which he relates, of which we 
have contem history, are so ac- 
curately given, as to leave the strongest 
conviction of the truth of the whole. 
This it must be confessed is a rare 
quality in a Placeman, who had so 
many temptations to swerve, and so 
many interests to bias him from the 
truth, and it isa qualit for which his 
Noble Editor praises im; but yet, 
when we consider that this Journal 
was intended for no eye but his own, 
the me may be spared. 

The character of Pepys, as exhibited 
in his Diary, is that of a shrewd, pru- 
dent, money saving-man, of sufficient 
pliability of temper for his temporal 
interests, and of integrity enough to 
bear him on ia a straight forward 
course of upright dealing, and to guard 
him against those temptations to wrong, 
to which his office and the evil ex- 
ample of those around him more im- 
mediately exposed him. Surrounded 
by the profligate creatures of a pro- 
fligate age, and within the verge of 
the ‘* merry Monarch’s” dissipated 
court, his prudence su him from 
the contagion; he sighs, and shakes 
the head of disapprobation at proceed- 
ings which he cannot correct; but his 
caution never permits his virtuous ré- 
sentment to endanger his own safety 
with the Powers that were. The 
siping spirit which so thoroughly 
sessed him, induced him to pat down 
many particulars which a stronger mind 
had rejected as trifling ; and from these 
straws, thrown up at random, it is 
that we collect many entertaining pic- 
tures of his times. A constant play- 
goer, and an ardent admirer of theatri- 
cal entertainments, he has thrown ¢on- 
siderable light on the dramatic history 
of his age; and it is not the least re- 
markable of his many peculiarities, 
that with a mind overburthened as he 
would represent it, with business, there 
seems to be hardly a sight worth the 
seeing, of which he was not a specta- 
tor. Of his powers as‘a dramatic critic, 
we do not think moth. Of Shak- 
speare he appears to have had no admi- 
ration. 4 

We will proceéd to give a few ex- 

tracts 
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tracts from the Diary, merely premis- 
ing that the original MSS. in short 
hand were bequeathed with other 

pers by Pepys, to Magdalen Col- 
ege, Cambridge, of which society the 
Honourable and Rev. George Neville 
Grenville, brother of Lord Braybrooke, 
is master. The MSS. were deciphered 
by the Rev. John Smith. On their 
genuineness there cannot rest a shadow 
of suspicion. 

The former part of the Diary is 
occupied with the proceedings that 
followed the death of the Protector, 
previous to the Restoration, and is an 
interesting record of the fluctuations of 
public opinion respecting a return to 
monatchy. Pepys had the honour of 
accompanying the vessels appointed to 
bring over the exiled King, and nar- 
rates with his accustomed minuteness 
the whole of this preliminary ceremony. 

It may be as well to separate the 
private history of the Journalist, from 
the public acts of which he treats ; and 
first of Mr. Pepys himself, who, for a 
man of business, is as fond of fine 
clothes as a modern Dandy, perhaps 
fonder of a pretty wife. 

*« This day I put on my silk suit, the first 
that I ever wore in my life. Home, and 
called my wife, and took her to Clodins to 
a great wedding of Nan Hartlib to Mynheer 
Roder, which was kept at Goring House 
with very great state, cost, and noble com- 
pany. But among all the beauties there, 
my wife was thought the greatest.” Vol. i. 
p- 64. 

Every suit is minutely recorded, and 
the first wearing of his perriwig is dis- 
cussed with laughable gravity. 

He casts his care upon Providence 
with true Christian humility. 


*€ To my Lord Crewe’s, and there dined 
with him. He tells me of the order the 
House of Commous have made for the draw- 
ing an Act for the rendering none capable 

preferment or employment in the State, 
but who have been loyall and constant to 
the King and Church; which will be fatal 
toa Great many, and make me doubt, lest I 
myself, with all my innocence during the 
late times, should be brought in, being em- 
ployed in the Exchequer, but I hope God 
w 


ill provide for me.” Vol. i, p. 216. 


« This day, by the blessing of God, I 
have — apr ears in the world: 
aud by od I find myself not 
only in pas a in every thing, ond par- 
ticularly as to the stone, but only pain upon 
taking cold, and also in a fair way of coming 


‘to w better esteem and estate in the world, 


than ever I expected; but I pray God give 
me a heart to fear a fall, and to prepare for 
it.” Vol. i. p. 282. 

He appears, from his Diary, to have 
been constant in his attendance “at 
Church ; and living as he did in an 

when Religion was not only ne- 
p ter but ridiculed, his devout im- 
pressions were very strong. 

Of his worldly prudence, take the 
following sample : 


“To St. Paul’s Church-yard, to cause 
the title of my English * Mare Clausum’ to 
be changed, and the new title dedicated to 
the King to be put to it, because I am 
ashamed to have the other seen dedicated 
to the Commonwealth.” Vol. i. p: 242. - 


His whimsical lament at his extra- 
vagance : . 

«© To my great sorrow find myself 43/. 
worse than I was the last month, which was 
then 760/. and now it is but 717/.—But it 
hath chiefly arisen from iy layings out in 
clothes for myself and wife; viz. for her, 
about 12/. and for myself 55/ or .there- 
abouts, having made myself a velvet cloak, 
two new cloth skirts, black, plain both, a 
new shag gown, trimmed with gold buttons 
and twist, with a new hat, and silk tops for 
my legs, and many other things, being re- 
solved henceforward to go like myself; and 
also two perriwigs, one whereof costs me 31. 
and the other 40s. 1 ‘have worn neither yet, 
but will begin next week, God willing.” 
Vol. i. p. 257. 


During the alarm occasioned by the 
success of the Dutch fleet in its attack 
ou Chatham, Pepys dispatched his 
wife into the country, with a sum 
amounting to 1300/. in gold, directing 
her to bury it for security. His anxiety 
on discovering the slovenly operation, 
and his distress, are irresistibly lu- 
dicrous : 


“* Sept. 10, 1667. My father and I with 
a dark lantern, it being now night, into the 
garden with my wife, and there went about 
our great work to dig up my gold, But, 
Lord! what a tosse I was for some time in, 
that they could not justly tell where it was; 
but by and by poking with a spit, we found 
it, and then begun with a spudd to lift up 
the ground. But, good God! to see how 
sillily they did it, not half a foot unde 
ground, and in the sight of the world from 
a hundred places, if any by accident 
were near hand, and within sighs of a neigh- 
bour’s window, only my father says ‘he saw 
them all gone to Church before he hegan 
the work when he laid money. But 
- » AY my wits almost, and 9 

om t, w my lifti 

with the spend, I yay T tad 
scattered the pieces of gold round about the 
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t, 
got among the gold and wet, so that the 


i knowitig"how to judge what was 
wanting, or what had Sia lost by Gibson 
in his coming down, which, all put together, 
did make me mad; and at last I was forced 
to take up the head-pieces, dirt and all, and 
as many of the scattered pieces as I could 
with the dirt discern by eandle light, and 
carry them up into my brother's chamber, 
and there lock them up till I had eat a little 
supper : and then, all going to bed, 
W. Hewer and I did all alone, with several 
Gre off the pleco, and pert tho. place 
dirt ieces, 
and the dirt, and then began to tell them 
by a note which I had of the value of the 
whole (in my pocket). And so find that 
there was short above a hundred pieces ; 
which did make me mad; and considering 
that the neighbours’ house was so near that 
we could not possibly speak one to another 
in the garden at that where the gold 
lay (especially my father being deaf) but 
they must. know whut he had been doing, I 
feared that they might in the night come 
and gather some pieces, and prevent us the 
next morning; so W. Hewer and I out 
again about midnight (for it was now grown 
so late), and there by candle-light did make 
shift esr forty-five pieces more. And 
so in and to cleanse them: and by this time 
it was past two in the morning; and so to 
bed, and there lay in some disquiet all night 
telling of the clock till it was day-light. 
«‘ 11th. And then W. Hewer 1, with 
pails and a sieve, did lock ourselves into the 
garden, and there gather all the earth about 
the place into pails and then sift those pails 
in one of the sammer-houses (just as they 
do for dyamonds in other parts of the 
world) ; and there to our content did 
by nine o'clock make the last night's forty- 
five up seventy-nine ; so we are come 
to about twenty or thirty of what I think 
the true number should be. So do leave 
my father to make a second examination of 
the dirt; and my mind at rest in it being 
but an accident, and so give me some kind 
of content to remember how painful it is 
sometimes to keep money as well as to get 
it, and how doubtful I was to keep it all 
night; and how to secure it to London. 
About ten o'clock took coach, my wife and 
I, and Willet and W. Hewer, and Murford 
and Bowles (whom my lady lent me to go 
along with me my journey, not telling her 
the reason, but it was only to secure my 
gold) and my brother John on horseback ; 
and with these four I thought myself pretty 
safe. My gold I put into a basket, and set 
under one of the seats; and.so my work 
every quarter of an hour was to look to see 
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whether all was well, and I did ride in ¢ 
fear all - ee. ” 

12 five o’clock home, where 
I find all weil; and did a my gold, to 
my heart’s content, very safe, having not 
this day carried it in a basket, but in our 
hands; the girl took care of one, and my 
wife another bag, and I the rest, I being 
afraid of the bottom of the coach, lest it 
should break.” 


The following are his remarks on 
Hudibras : 


*€To the wardrobe. Hither come Mr. 
Bathusby, and we falling into discourse of a 
new book of drollery in use, called Hudibras, 
I would needs go find it out, and met with 
it at the Temple—cost me 2s. 6d. but, when 
I come to read it, it is so silly an abuse of 
the Presbyter Knight going to the warrs, 
that I am ashamed of it, and by and by 
meeting at Mr. Townsend's at dinner, J sold 
it to him for 18d.” Vol. i. p. 189. 

He tries it again : 

** To a bookseller’s in the Strand, and 
there bought Hudibras again, it being cer- 
tainly some ill humour to be so against that 
which all the world cries up to be the ex- 
ample of wit, for which I am resolved once 
more to read him and see whether I can find 
it or no.” Vol. i. p. 197. 


He appears to have purchased a 
second part more in compliance with 
fashion than from judgment, for he 
calls it, 

“* The book now in the greatest fashion 
for drollery, though I cannot, I confess, see 
enough where the wit lies.” P. 266. 


Of Mr. (afterwards Sir Peter) Lilly 
(Lely), he thus speaks : 

«* After I had done with the Duke, with 
Commissioner Pitt to Mr. Lilly’s the 

~~~ rs came forth to us: but believ- 
ing that I come to bespeak « picture, he 
prevented it by telling us that he should 
not be at leisure these three weeks, which 
methinks is a rare thing; and then to see in 
what pomp his table is laid for himself to 
go to dinner; and here, other pic- 
tures, saw the so-muc ired-by-me pic- 
ture of Lady Castlemaine, which is a most 
blessed picture, and one that I must have a 
copy of.” P. 171. 

The following notices of the intro- 
duction of tea are curious : 

** 1660. I did send for a cup of tea (a 
China drink), of which I never had drank 
before.” P. 76. 

And seven years after he writes, 

‘* Home, and there find my wife making 
of tea, a drink which Mr. Pelling the Potti- 
cary tells her is good for her cold and de- 
fluxions.” Vol. ii. p. 85. 

Of 
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Of the freedom ind in the 
pulpit, he gives the following specimen : 
** Early to White Hall, to the Chapel, 
where by Mr. Blagrave’s means I got into a 
pew, and heard Dr. Creeton the great Seotch- 
man, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, 
bh before the Kingz, and Duke and 
Duachesse, upon the words of Micah, 
© Roule yourselves in dust.” He made a 
most learned sermon upon the words; but 
in his lication the most comical man 
that ever I heard in my life. Just such a 
man as Hugh Peters, saying that it had been 
better for the poor Cavalier never to have 
come with the King into England again ; 
for he that hath the impudence to deny 
obedience to the lawful magistrate, and to 
swear to the oath of allegiance, was better 
treated now adays in Newgate, than a poor 
Royalist that hath suffered all his life for 
the King is at Whitehall among his friends.” 
The following description of the Fire 
of London will be found interesting: 


* Sept. 2. Lord’s day. Some of our 
maids sitting up late last night to get things 
ready against our feast to day, Jane called 
us up shout three in the morning to tell us 
of @ grest fire they saw in the City. Sol 
rose and slipped on my night-gown, and 
went to her window, and thought to be on 
the back side of Marke-lane at the farthest, 
but being unused to such fires as followed, 
I thought it far enough off, and so went to 
bed again and to sleep. About seyen rose 
again to dress myself, and there looked out 
at the window, and saw the fire not so 
much as it was, and further off. So to my 
closet to set things to rights, after yester- 
day’s cleaning. By and and by Jane comes 
and tells me that she hears that above 300 
houses have been burned down to-night by 
the fire we saw, and that it is now burving 
down al) Fish-street, by London Bridge, 
So I made myself ready presently, and walked 
ta the Tower, and there got up upon one 
of the high places, Sir J. Robinson’s little 
sop going up with me; and there I did see 
the houses at that end of the bridge all on 
re and an infinite great fire on this and 

ather side the end of the he ; which, 
among other peuple, did trouble me for poor 
Wale Migchelt sod our Sarah on the bridge. 
So down with my heart full of trouble to 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, who tells me 
that it begun this morning in the King’s 
baker’s * house in Pudding-lane, and that it 
hath burned down St. Magnes Church, and 
most part of Fish-street already. So J down 
to the water-side, and there got a boat, and 
through bridge, and there saw a lamentable 
fire. Poor Michell’s house as far as.the Old 
Swan already burned that way,and the fire run- 
ning further, that in a very little time it got 
as far as the Steele-yard, while I was there. 
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Every body i to remove their. 
goods, and flinging into the river, or bring- 
ing them into lighters that lay off; ppor 
people staying in their houses as long ag till 
the very fire touched them, and then run- 
ning into boats, or clambering from one 
pair of stairs by the water-side to another. 
And among other things, the poor pigeons, 
I perceive, were loth to leave their houses, 
but hovered about the windows and bal- 
conys, till they burned their wings, and fell 
down. Having staid, and in an hour’s time 
seen the fire rage every way, and nobody to 
my sight endeavouring to quench it, but to 
remove their goods and leave all to the fire, 
and having seen it get as far as the Steele- 
yard, and the wind mighty high, and driving 
it into the city; and every thing after so 
long a drought proving combustible, even 
the very stones of Churches, and among 
other. things, the poor steeplet by which 
pretty Mrs. —— lives, and whereof my 
schoolfellow Elborough is parson, taken fire 
in the very 

down: 


Tower, to see the fire in my boat); and 
there up to the King’s closet in Chapel, 
where people come about me, and I did give 
them an account dismayed. them all 
word was carried into the King. So 
called for, and did tell the King and Du 
and that 


. 


that if he would have any more 
soldiers he shall; and so did my Lord Ar- 
lington afterwards, as a great secret. Here 
meeting with Captain Cocke, I in his coach, 
which he lent me, and Creed with me to 
Paul’s, and there walked along Watling- 
street as well as I could, every creature 
coming away loaden with gouds to save, 
and here and there sick people carried away 
in beds. Extraordinary good carried 
in carts and on backs. At last met my 
Lord Mayor in Canning-street, like a man 
~~ with a handkercher about his neck. 

o the King’s message, he cried, likes 
fainting woman, ‘ Lord! what can I do? I 
am spent: people will not obey me. I have 
been pulling down houses; but the fire 
overtakes us faster than we can doit.’ That 
he needed no more soldiers, and that, for 
himself, he must go and refresh himself, 
having been up all night. So he. left me, 
and I him, and walked home ; seeing people 
all almost distracted, and no manner of 





t St. Lawrence Poultney, of which Tho- 
mas Elborough was curate. 
+ Sir Thomas Bludworth. 
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means used-to quench the fire. The houses 
too go very thick thereabouts, and full of 
matter for burning, as pitch and tar, in 
Thames-street ; and warehouses of oyle, and 
wines, and brandy, and other things. Here 
I saw Mr. Isaac Houblon, the handsome 
man, prettily dressed aud dirty at his door 
at Dowgate, receiving some of his brother's 
things, whose houses were on fire; and, as 
he says, have been removed twice already ; 
and he doubts (as it soon proved) that they 
must be in a little time removed from his 
house also, which was a sad consideration. 
And to see the Churches all filling with 
goods by people, who themselves should 
have been quietly there at this time. By 
this time it was about twelve o'clock; and 
so home, and there find my guests, who 
were Mr. Wood and his wife, Barbary. Shel- 
don, and also Mr. Moone : she mighty fine, 
and her hushand, for aught I see, a likely 
man. But Mr. Moone’s design and mine, 
which was to look over my closet, and 
lease him with the sight thereof, which he 
frath long desired, was wholly disappointed ; 
for we were in great trouble and disturbance 
at this fire, not knowing what to think of it, 
However, we had an extraordinary good 
dinner, and as merry as at this time we could 
be. While at dinner Mrs. Bateller come to 
euquire after Mr. Woolfe and Stanes (who 
it seems are related to them), whose houses 
in Fish-street are all burned, and they in a 
sad condition. She would not stay in the 
ight. whe ~ oe Cer miaeee away, 
walked throug ity, streets 

full of nothing but people, and horses and 
carts loaden with goods, ready to run over 
one another, and removing goods from one 
burned house to another. now re- 
moving out of Canning-street (which re- 
ceived goods in the morning) into Lumbard- 
street, and further: and among others, I 
now saw my little goldsmith Stokes receiv- 
ing some friend’s goods, whose house itself 
was burned the day after. We at 


stopping it. Met with the King and Duke 
of ork in their barge, and with them to 
Queenhith, and there called Sir Richard 
Browne to them. ‘Their order was only to 
pull down houses apace, and so below bri 
Water-side ; but little was or 

coming upon them so 
there was of stopping it 
Sranes above, and at But- 
tolph’s Wharf below bridge, if care be used ; 
but the wind carries it into the City, so as 
we know not hy the water-side what it do 
there. River full of lighters and boats 
taking in goods, and good goods swimming 
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in the water; and only I observed 
hardly one lighter or boat in three that 


EF 


the Conte ro Coenen but. t! was a 

ir of virgi * in ing seen as 
ane as Foul now, I Pere White- 
Hall by appointment, and there walked to St. 
James's Park, and there met my wife and 
Creed, and Wood and his wife, and walked 
to my boat; and there the water 
again, and to the fire up and down, it still 
encreasing, and the wind great. So near 
the fire as we could for smoke; and all over 
the Thames, with one’s faces in the wind, 


you were almost burned with a shower 
fire-draps. This is very true; so as houses 
were burned by these drops and flakes of 
fire, three or four, » five or six houses, 
one from another. endure 
no more upon the water, we to a little ale- 
house on the Bank-side, over 
Three Cranes, and there staid till it was 
dark almost, and saw the fire grow, and as 
it grew darker, appeared more and more, 
and in corners, and upon steeples, and be-~ 
tween Churches » as far as we 
could see up the hill of the City, in a. most 
horrid malicious bloody flame, not like the 
fine flame of an ordi fire. Barbary 

her husband away before us. We staid tilt 
it being darkish, we saw the fire as only one 
entire arch of fire from this to the other 
side the bridge, and in a bow up the hill for 
an arch of above a mile long: it made me 
weep to see it. The Churches, 
and all on fire, and flaming at once; and a 
horrid noise the flames » and the crack 
ing of houses at their ruine. So home with 
a sad heart, and there find every body dis- 


g 


= 


z 
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coursing and lamenting the fire} and poor 
Tom Hater come with some few of his goods 
saved out of his house, which burned 


was 

upon Fish-street Hill. I invited him to 
lie at my house, and did receive his goods, 
but was deceived in his —— 
news coming every moment of rowth 
Sones ae begin 

up our own goods, 

nei seueiy ent G8 moonshine (it 
being brave dry and moonshine, 
wanker) carry much of my goods 


sF 
t 


Y 

thinking that the safest place. got 
my bags of gold imto my office, ready to 
carry away, and my chief papers of accounte 
also there, and my tallies into a box by 
themselves. So great was our fear, as Sir 
W. Batten hath carts come out of the coun- 
try to fetch away his goods this night. We 
did put Mr. Hater, poor man, to bed a 
little; but he got but very little rest, so 
much noise being in my house, taking down 
of goods. 

* A sort of spinett, so called (according 
to Johnson) from young women playing 
upon it. 





“ 3rd. 
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« 3rd. About four o'clock in the morn- 
ing, my Lady Batten sent me a cart to 
carry away all my money, and plate, and 
best things, to Sir W. Rider's, er gl 

nm. Which I did, riding myself in my 
egh ‘own in the cart; and, Lord! to see 
how the streets and the highways are crowded 
with people running and riding, and getting 
of carts at any rate to fetch away things. 1 
find Sir W. Rider tired with being called up 
all night, and receiving things from several 
friends. His house full of goods, and much 
of Sir W. Batten’s and Sir W. Pen’s. Iam 
eased at my heart to have my treasure so 
well secured. Then home, and with much 
ado to find a way, nor any sleep all this 
night to me nor my poor wife. But then 
all this day she and I, and all my le 
labouring, to get away the rest of our things, 
and did get Mr. Tooker to get me a lighter 
to take them in, and we did get them (my- 
self some) over Tower-Hill, which was by 
this time full of people’s goods, bringing 
their goods thither ; and down to the lighter, 
which lay at the next quay above the ‘Tower 
Dock. And here was my neighbour's wife 
Mrs. with her pretty child, and some 
few of her things, which I did willingly 
give way to be = = + but — 
was no passing with any thing through the 
quemensthooreud was so great. The Duke 
of York come this day by the office, and 
spoke to us, and did ride with his guard up 
and down the City to keep all quiet (he 
being now General, and having the care of 
all). This day, Mercer being not at home, 
but against her mistress’s order gone to her 
mother’s, and my wife going thither to 
speak with W. Hewer, beat her there, and 
was angry; and her mother saying that she 
was not a ’prentice girl, to ask leave every 
time she goes abroad, my wife with good 
reason was angry; and when she come 
home bid her begone again. And so she 
went away, which troubled me, but yet less 
than it would, because of the condition we 
are in, in fear of coming in a little time to 
being less able to keep one in her quality. 
At night lay down a little upon a quilt of 
W. Hewer’s, in the office, all my own things 
being packed ve gone; and after me my 
poor wife did like, we having fed upon 
the remains of yesterday's dioner, having 
no fire nor dishes, nor any opportunity of 
dressiug any thing. 

** 4th. Up by break of day, to get away 
the remainder of my things, which [ did by 
a lighter at the Iron gate: and my hands so 
full, that it was the afternoon before we 
could get them all away. Sir W. Pen and 
I to the Tower-street, and there met the 
fire burning three or four doors beyoud Mr. 
Howell's, whose goods, poor man, his 
trayes, and dishes, and shovells, &c. were 
flung all along Tower-street in the kennels, 
and people working therewith from one end 
to the other; the fire coming on in that 








narrow street, on both sides, with infinite 
fary. Sir W. Batten not knowing how to 
remove his wine, did dig a pit in the garden, 
and laid it in there; and I took the - 
tunity of laying all the papers of m e 
that I could not otherwise dispose of. ‘And 
in the evening, Sir W. Pen and I did dig an- 
other, and put our wine in it; and my 
parmazan cheese, as well as my wine and 
some other thi The Duke of York was 
at the office this day, at Sir W. Pen’s; but 
I happened not to be within. This after- 
noon, sitting melancholy with Sir W! Pen 
in our garden, and thinking of the certain 
burning of this office, without ex 
means, I did propose for the sending up of 
all our workmen from nee Woolwich and 
Deptford yards (none whereof yet appeared), 
ae write to Sir W. Covenery to pr 
the Duke of York’s permission to pull down 
houses, rather than lose this office, which 
would much injure the King’s business.’ So’ 
Sir W. Pen went down this night, in order 
to the sending them up to-morrow morn- 
ing; and I wrote to Sir W. Coventry about 
the business*, but received no answer. 
This night Mrs. Turner (who poor woman 
was removing her goods all this day, good 
into the garden, and knows nut how 
to dispose of them), and her husband — 
with my wife and me at night, in the office, 
upon a shoulder of mutton from the cook’s, 
without any napkin, or any thing, in a sad 
manner, but were me Only now and 
then walking into the garden, saw how hor- 
ribly the sky looks, all on a fire in the 
night, was enough to put us out of our 
wits ; and, indeed, it was extremely dreadful, 
for it looked just as if it was at us, and the 
whole heaven on fire. I after supper walked 
in the dark down to Tower-street, and there 
saw it all on fire; at the Trinity-house on 
that side, and the Dolphin tavern on this 
side, which was very near us; arid the fire 
with extraordinary vehemence. Now begins 
the practice of blowing up of houses in 
Tower-street, those next the Tower; which 
at first did frighten people moré than any 
thing; but it stopped the fire where it was 
done, it bringing down the houses to the 
ground in the same places they stood, and 
then it was to quench what little fire 
was in it, th it kindled nothing almost. 
W. Hewer went this day to see how his 
mother did, and comes late home, telling 
us how he hath been forced to remove her 
to Islington, her house in Pye-corner being 
burned so that the fire is got so far that 
way, and to the Old Bayly, and was fun- 
ning down to Fleet-street; and Paul's is 
burned, and all Cheapside. 1 wrote to my 





* Acopy of this letter is preseryedamong 
the Pepys MSS. in the author's own hand- 


writing ; and printed in vol. i. p. 450, of the 
father 


Memoirs. 
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father this night, but the post-office being 
burned, the letter could not go. 

«¢ 5th. I lay down in this office again 
upon W. Hewer’s quilt, being mighty weary, 
and sore in my feet, with going till I was 
hardly able to stand. About two in the 
morning my wife cails me up, and tells me 
of new cryes of fire, it being come to Bark- 
ing Church, which is the bottom of our 
lane*. I up; and finding it so, resolved 
presently to take her away; and did, and 
took my gold, which was about 23501. W. 
Hewer, and Jane, down by Proundy’s boat 
to Woolwich; but, Lord! what a sad sight 
it was by moonlight to see the whole City 
almost on fire, that you might see it plain 
at Woolwich, as if you were by it. There, 
when | come, I find the gates shut, but no 
guard kept at all; which troubled me, be- 
cause of discourses now begun, that there is 
a plot in it, and that the French had done 
it. 1 got the gates open, and to Mr. Shel- 
den’s, where TP locked up my gold, and 
charged my wife and W. Hewer never to 
leave the room without one of them in it 
night nor day. So back again, by the way 
seeing my goods well in the lighters at 
Deptford, and watched well by people home, 

whereas I expected to have seen our 
house on fire, it being now about seven 
o'clock, it was ah, But he ° fire, and 
there find greater hopes t! expected ; 
for, my confidence of Vinding our office on 
fire was such, that I durst not ask any body 
how it was with us, till ] come and saw it 
was not burned. But going to the fire, I 
find by the blowing up of houses, and the 

hel given by the workmen out of the 
King’s ards, sent up by Sir W. Pen, there 
is a good stop given to it, as well at Marke- 
lane end, as ours; it having only burned 
the dyall of Barking Church, and part of 
the porch, and was there quenched. I up 
to de top of Barking steeple, and there 
saw the saddest sight of desolation that I 
ever saw; every where great fires, oyle 
cellars, and brimstone, and other things, 
burning, I became afraid to stay there long, 
and therefore down again as fast as I could, 
the fire being spread as far as I could see it; 
and to Sir en's, and there eat a piece 
of cold meat, having eaten nothing t since 
Sunday but the remains of Suuday’s dinner. 
Here I met with Mr. Young and Whistler, 
and having removed all my things, and re- 
ceived good hopes that the fire at our end 
is over. they and I walked into the town, 
and find Fanchurch-street, Gracious-street, 
and Lumbard-street, all in dust. The Ex- 
e a sad sight, nothing standing there, 
of all the statues or pillars, but Sir Thomas 
Gresham’s picture in the corner. Into 
Moorefields (our feet ready to burn, walking 


* Sething-lane. 
+ He forgot the shoulder of mutton from 
the cook's the day before. 








through the town among the hot coles), 
and find that full ofpenniovond poor wretches 
carrying their goods » and every body 
keeping his goods together by themselves 
(and a great blessing it is to them that it is 
fair weather for them to keep abroad night 
and day) ; drunk there, and paid twopence 
for a a penny loaf. nce peje 
having passed through Cheapside, and New- 

Reb on. all ta and seen Anthon 

oyce’s house in fire. And took u (which 
T keep by me) a piece of glass of Mercers’ 
Chapel, in the street, where much more. 
was, so melted and buckled with the heat of 
the fire, like parchment; I also did see a 
poor cat taken out of a hole in the chimney,, 
joyaing to the wall of the Exchange, with 
the hair all burnt off the body, and yet 
alive. So home at night, and find there 
good hopes of saving our office; but great 
endeavours of watching all night, and having 
men ready; and so we | them in the 
office, and had drink and bread and cheese 
for them. And I lay down and slept a good 
night about midnight; though when I rose 
I heard that shore bad been a great alarm of 
French and Dutch being risen, which proved 
nothing. But it is a s thipg to see 
how long this time did look since Sunday, 
having been always full of variety of actions, 
and little sleep, that it looked like a week 
or more, and I had forgot almost the day of 
the week, 

** 6th. Up about five o’clock; and met 
Mr. Gauden at the gate of the office (I in- 
tending to go out, as I used, every now and 
then to-day, to see how the fire is), to call 
our men to Bishop’s-gate, where no fire had 
yet —_ ~ and there is now one broke 
out: which did give rounds to people 
and to me eno hth tek thas ee a kind 
of plot in this (on which many by this time 
have been taken, and it hath been dangerous 
for any stranger to walk in the streets), but 
I went with the men, and we did put it out 
in a little time, so that that was well again. 
lt was pretty to see how hard the women 
did work in the cannells, sweeping of water ; 
but then they should scold for drink, and be 
as drunk as devils. I saw good butts of 
sugar broke open in the street, and people 
give and take handsfull out and put into 
beer, and drink it. And now ali being 
pretty well, [ took boat, and over to South- 
warke, and took boat on the other side the 
bridge, and so to Westminster, thinking to 
shift myself, being all in dirt from top to 
bottom ; but could not then find any place 
to buy a shirt or a pair of gloves, West- 
minster Hall being Rit of pevple’s goods, 
those in Westminster having removed all 
their goods, and the Exchequer movey put 
into vessels to carry to Nonsuch *, bat to 
the Swan, and there was trimmed: and then 


* Nonsuch House near Epsom, wheré 
the Exchequer had been furmerly kept, 
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to White-Hall, but siw nobody; and so 
home. A sad sight to seé how the river 
looks : no héuses' not Church near it, to the 
Temple, where it stopped. At home did 
g with Sir W. Batten, and our neighbour, 

nightly (who with one more, was the 
only inan of any fashion left in all the neigh- 
bourhood thereabouts, they all removing 
their goods, and leaving their houses to the 
mercy of the fire), to Sir R. Ford’s, and 
there dined in an earthen platter—a fried 
breast of mutton ; @ great many of us, but 
very metry, and indeed as good a meal, 
though as ugly a one as ever I had in my 
life. Thence p br to Deptford, and there 
with great satisfaction landed all my goods 
at Sir G. Carteret’s, safe, and nothing 
thissed, I could see or hear. This being 
done to my great content, I home, to Sir 
W. Batten’s, and there with Sir R. Ford, 
Mr. Knightly, and’one Withers, a professed 
lying rogue, supped well, and mighty merry, 
pie pes grt From Guu te a. 
Office, and there slept with the office full of 
labourers, who talked, and slept, and walked 
all night long there. But strange it is to 
see Clothworkers’ Hall on fire, these three 
days and nights in ove body of flame, it 
being the cellar full of oyle. 

«© 7th. Up by five o’clock; and, blessed 
be God! find all well; and by water to 
Paul’s Wharf. Walked thence, and saw all 
the towne burned, and a miserable sight of 
Paul’s Church, with all the roofs fallen, and 
the body of the quire fallen into St. Fayth’s ; 
Paul’s school also, Ludgate, and Fleet- 
street. My father’s house, and the Church, 
and a good part of the Temple the like. So 
to Creed’s lodging near the New Exchange, 
and there find him laid down upon a bed ; 
the house all unfurnished, there being fears of 
the fires coming to them. There borrowed 
a shirt of him, and washed. To Sir W. 
Coventry at St. Jamies’s, who lay without 
curtains, having removed all his goods; as 
the King at White-Hall, and every body 
had done, and was doing. He hopes we 
shall have no public distractions upon this 
fire, which is what every body fears, because 
of the talk of the French having a hand in 
it. And it is a proper time for discontents ; 
but all men’s minds are full of care to pro- 
tect themselves, and save their goods: the 
militia is in arms every where. Our fleetes, 
he tells me, have been in sight oné of an- 
other, and most unhappily by fowle weather 
were parted, to our great loss, as in reason 
they do conclude ; & Dutch being come 
out only tc make a shew, and please their 
people; but in very bad condition as to 
stores, victuals, and men. They are at 
Boulogne, and our fleete come to St. Ellen’s. 
We have got nothing, but have lost one 
ship, but kiiows not what. Thence to 
the Swan, and there drank: and so’ home, 
and find all well. My Lord Brouncker, at 
Sir W. Batten’s, tells us the Generall is 
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sent for up, to come to advise with the 

King about business at this juncture, and to 

keep all quiet; which is great honour to 

him, but I am sure is but a piece of dissimu- 
lation. So homie, and did give orders for 
my house to be made clean, and then down 
to Woolwich, and there find all well. Dined, 
and Mrs. Markham come to see my wife. 
or our — first met at Gre- 

8 » which by proclamation ‘is to 

be their Hechones Sunage to hear what 

is bid for houses all up and down here; a 

friend of Sir W. Rider’s having 1501. for 

what he used to let for 40/. per ann. Much 
dispute where the Custom-house shall be; 
thereby the growth of the City again to be 
foreseen. My Lord Treasurer, they say, 
and others, would have it at the other end of 
the town. I home late, to Sir W. Pen’s, 
who did give me a bed; but without cur- 
tains or hangings, all being down. So here 

J went the frst time into a naked bed, onl 

my drawers on; and did sleep pretty well 

but still both sleeping and waking, had a 

fear of fire in my heart, that I took little 

rest. People do all the world over cry out 
of the simplicity of my Lord Mayor in 
generall ; and more particularly in this busi- 

ness of the fire, laying it all upon him. A 

——- is come out for markets to be 

ept at Leadenhall and Mile-end-greene, 
and several other places about the town; 
and Tower-hill, all Churches to be set 
open to receive poor people.” 
(To be continued.) 
—@— 

46. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Milner, occa- 
stoned by some Passages contained in his 
Book, entitled ‘*The End of Religious 
Controversy.” By the late Rev. S. Parr, 
LL.D. 8vo. pp. 60. Mawman, 


FROM this animated Letter (writ- 
ten originally in 1818, for the express 
purpose of insertion in our Magazine, 
which its length alone prevented,) we 
feel it an imperative duty to make 
some copious extracts; which we con- 
sider as an act of justice, not only to 
our late worthy Friend Dr. Parr, but to 
Bp. Halifax, whose Warburtonian 
Lectures we heard from the pulpit, 
and afterwards ushered into the world 
from our press; and also to Dr. Milner, 
whom we have known and much re- 
spected as an Antiquary and a Scholar 
for nearly half a century. 

We shall begin with an extract 
— the Preface of the Rev. John 

nes, the ndson by marriage, 
aad one of the enevony, oe Dr. Part: 

“The following Letter to the Right 
Reverend Dr. Joseph Milner was found 
among the papers of the late Reverend Dr. 
Samuel Parr after his decease. In present- 

ing 
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ing it to the publick, the Editor disclaims 
any secret motives to serve imaginary inte- 
rests, or insinuate his own private opinions 
on a public question. He attacks no man, 
or of men, in putting it to press. He 
is neither a polemic nor a politician; and as 
he is not excited by the zeal of the one, 
nor by the enthusiasm of the other, so is he 
not to be deterred by the dread of the hos- 
tility ofeither. A sacred trust has been re- 

in him by the Will and last commands 
of his revered and venerable grandfather, 
and he enters upon his career of perform- 
ing it by bringing out this Letter as the 
first fruits of the deposit, committed to his 
e 


-” 7 he Letter was originally written for 
the Gentleman’s Magazine *; but after- 
thoughts enlarged its dimensions, and other 
reasons, unnecessary to detail, prevented its 
publication in that form. The design of 
publishing it, however, was never abandon- 
ed, and three different copies, each left 
more finished than the other+, demonstrate 
the author’s zeal and his intentions. 

*Inflexible in his love of truth, ardent 
in the pursuit of it upon all subjects, never 
ceasing to inculcate it upon others, and ever 
most scrupulously adhering to it himself, 
the Author could not see a statement such 
as Dr. Milner has sanctioned, without feel- 
ing it a duty to the characters thus aspersed, 
to his own high sense of justice, and to 
every sincere well-wisher of the Church of 
England, to call upon Dr. Milner for the 
proofs of his statements, or a retractation 
of his assertion. 

“For so great a lover of truth was Dr. 
Parr, that in all he has written it seemed to 
be his chief motive, as in all his actions it 
was the main spring. This fact, so well 
known to all those who were acquainted 
with him, will be clearly discerned by any 
one, who chooses to examine his writings 
with attention and with candour. 

“Of his devotedness to pure religion, his 
preaching and his writings will be everlast- 
ing monuments. © Of his attachment to the 
Church of England in particular, the follow- 
ing treatise is only one out of a great num~- 
ber of proofs; and it will be seen hereafter, 
that he was not only a faithful follower of 
his Divine Master in his life and in his doc- 
trines, but that he did not, as frequently 
has been asserted, “‘ hide his light under a 
bushel, or conceal his talent in a napkin ;”” 
nor reserve for » for ti- 
cal discussion, and for mere display, the in- 
exhaustible stores of his intellect. It has 


* «Since this was written, a Letter, of 





J. L.”—See Part i. p. 388. 
t The latest date is “June 1819.” 
Gant. Mac. September, 1825. 
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been too much the fashion to say thet Dr. 
Parr has done little either for orga to 
religion or learning, in comparison to wi 

he might have done, had he ps ppc his 


leisure in materials, occupied 
his mind ae ool solely on the comple- 
tion of some great work on some great sub- 
ject ; and even some of the molles and deli- 
catuli in the world of letters venture to ex- 
claim, **What has he ever done?” To 
such he might proudly and justly say, 
oxtdor Ts pwgors pmgiar 6PAcxare, 


Amidst the drudgeries of the occupation of 
schoolmaster, and the sacred duties of a pa- 
rish priest—amidst some of the distractions 
of domestic, and some of the perturbations 
of public life, his lofty mind did find leisure 
to pour out a few precious drops from the 
copious fountain of his accomplisliments. 
Even amidst these embarrassments, Dr. 
Parr has published more than many of those 
who have been eulogised for their diligence, 
and received the public reward of their 
learning. : 

*¢ But it is not only in what he has al- 
ready printed, or what he has preached, or 
what he has written and left for publication, 
that he has been useful to learning and to 
morals ; he has been the constant and dili- 
gent, though silent, friend of men of letters, 
even by contributions to many of their pub- 
lications in all of this great empiré. 
In Ireland, in a eotlaind, from all quarters, 
his literary bounty has been sought and ob- 
tained; and perhaps in no age, or in any 
country, has there been a scholar equally 
serviceable to the general cause of i 
hy his liberal and generous distributions of 
knowledge and ee 

*¢ So much I ‘have t' t it necessary to 
say, both for the pe of dissipating a 
Sa ing a fact. The works he 

already published, when collected, would 
probably constitute two quarto volumes ® ; 
and if what he has left were to be all given 
to the world, I believe it would comprise a 
eater mass of theological, metaphysical, 
philological, and classical learning, than has 
a nee published by any one English 
sc , 


‘This Letter to Dr. Milner, I feel as- 
sured, will sufficiently prove, even to the in- 
credulous, that he was not lukewarm in his 
zeal for Christianity; nor for the interests of 
that ‘* best Establishment of Christianity,” 
as Bishop Hurd expresses it, the Church of 
England ; that he was not indifferent to the 


* Both these, and a copious Selection 
from his unpublished writings, it is hoped, 
will in due time be given to the publick ; 
but we earnestly recommend to those con- 
cerned to begin with some Memoirs 
of the good Doctor, as a P, to any 
future publication. —Enpir. 

charac- 
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character of her and her ministers ; 
and that he has even stepped forward man- 
fully, when the infirmities of nature were 
creeping upon him, to vindicate her honour. 
He was faded a follower of Jesus—he knew 
in whom he believed. He was indeed a mi- 
nister of the Church of England—he knew 
well that the rites and doctrines of that Pro- 
testant Church were the best rational foun- 
dations of a Christian Establishment. For 
he was a Protestant after the manner of Chil- 
lingworth, and it was his constant declara- 
tion, —‘ Tue Biste, THe Biste ony, 1s 
THE RELIGION OF Protestants! Whatever 
else they believe beside it, and the plain, 
irrefragable, indubitable, consequences of it, 
well may they hold it as a matter of opinion. 
I, for my part, after a long and (as | verily 
believe and hope) impartial search of the 
true way to eternal om do profess 
plainly, that I cannot find any rest for the 
sole of my foot, but upon this rock only.’ 
Chillingworth, Part I. c. 6. p. 335. 
Joun Lynes. 
Elmley Lovett, near Worcester, 
May 29th, 1825.” 

Dr. Parr’s Letter begins with the 
manly firmness, and at the same time 
with the courtesy of manners, for 
which that nervous writer was pecu- 


liarly distinguished : 
*‘ Reverend and learned Sir,” I have 
lately read, with the greatest attention, a 


very interesting and elaborate work, which 
bears your celebrated name, and to which 
you have prefixed this title: ‘The End of 
religious Convonme, in a friendly Corre- 
spondence between a religious Society of 

testants and a Roman olic Divine, 
addressed to the Right Reverend Dr. Bur- 
gess, Lord Bishop of St. David’s, in answer 
to his Lordship’s Protestant Catechism.’ 

“*The contents of that book have not 
lessened the high opinion which I had long 
entertained of your acuteness as a polemic, 
your various researches as a theologian, and 
your talent for clear and animated composi- 
tion. I acknowledge, too, that in my judg- 
ment you have been successful in your en- 
deavours to vindicate the members of the 
Church of Rome from the imputations of 
impiety, idolatry, and blasphemy, in their 
worship of glorified saints, and in their 
adoration of the sacramental elements, which 
they believe to have been mystically tran- 
substantiated into the body and blood of 
Christ.” 

Dr. Parr then enters minutely into 
the general subject of Dr. Milner’s 
Work, quoting rom it numerous pas- 
sages, which he ee and quccedsbilly 
combats ; particularly on the subject 
of “Miracles,” from those of “ the 
apostolic Polycarp, and his disciple 
Irenzxus,” to those of our own age, in 


(Sept. 


which, according to Dr. Milner, su- 
pernatural cures were experienced. 


“First, by ‘ Joseph Lamb, of Eccles, 
near ony 9 tay ¥* the 12th of Au- 
gust, 1814, fell from a hayrick four 
and a half high, by which accident the ae 
of his back was supposed to be broken; but 
upon the 2nd of October, having gained 
with difficulty the permission of his father, 
who was a Protestant, to be carried with his 
wife, and two friends, in a cart to Garswood, 
near Wigan, got himself con to the 
altar rails of a chapel, where the hand of 
F. Arrowsmith, one of the Catholic Priests 
who suffered death at Lancaster for the 
exercise of his religion in: the reign of 
Charles I. is preserved, and has often caused 
wonderful cures; and having been signed in 
that chapel on his back with the sign of the 
cross by that hand, and feeling a particular 
sensation and total change in himself as he 
expressed, exclaimed to his wife, Mary, I 
can walk. (p. 178.) Secondly, by Winefred 
White, a young woman of Wolverhampton, 
in 1805, who, having been long afflicted 
with a curvature of the spine followed by 
en performed the acts of devotion 
which she felt herself called to undertake, 
and having bathed in the fountain on the 
28th of June, 1805, found herself, in one 
instant of time, freed from all her pains and 
disabilities, so as to be able to walk, run, 
and jump, like any other young person, and 
tage ah pee ht with the left arm 
than she could with the right. Thirdly, by 
Mary Wood, now living at Taunton Lodge, 
who, in 1809, having severely wounded her 
left hand through a pane of glass, determin- 
ed, with the approbation of her superior, 
to have recourse to God through the inter- 
cession of St. Winefred by a Novena, or 
certain prayers continued during nine days; 
who accordingly put a piece of moss from 
the saint’s well on her arm on the 6th of 
August, and continued recollecting and 
praying, when, to her great surprise, the 
next morning, she found she could dress 
herself, put her arms behind her and to 
her head, having regained the use and full 
strength of it; and who, in short, was per- 
fectly cured.” 

We now come to the main object 
of this spirited Letter. 

*¢ Your note, on the passage which I just 
now cited from your book, concludes dies: 
* Some Bishops of the Established Church, 
for instance, Goodman and Cheyney of 
Gloucester, and Gordon of Glasgow, PRO- 
BABLY, ALSO, Hatirax or St. Asap, died 
Catholics. A long list of titled ‘or other 
distinguished personages, who have either 
returned to the Catholic faith, or for the 
first time embraced it on their death-beds in 
modern times, might be named here, if it 
were prudent to do so.’ 

“*} enquire not, Sir, after the illustrious 

per 
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personages, whom your prudence forbids 
you to name; but my own prudence does 
not forbid, and my own sense of justice does 
irresistibly lead me, to express very strong 
doubts upon the accuracy of your state~ 
ment as it regards Bishop Halli Tt was 
my good fortune, Sir, to know him per- 
sonally; gladly do I bear witness to his un- 
assuming disposition and to his courteous 
manners, hen he sat in the Professional 
Chair at Cambridge, the members of that 
learned University were much delighted with 
the fluency and clearness of his Latinity, 
and with his readiness and skill in conduct- 
ing the disputes of the Law Schools. It was 
my own lot to keep under him two Acts for 
my Doctor’s degree; and surely, from the 
preparatory labour which I employed in 
correcting the language of two Latin 8, 
and in accumulating materials for a close lo- 
gical dispute, likely to pass before a nume- 
rous, intelligent, and attentive audience, the 
obvious inference is, that I did not set a 
small value on the abilities and acquirements 
of the Professor. I have seen some of his 
annual speeches at our Cambridge Com- 
mencement, and, so far as my judgment 
goes, they are highly creditable to his eru- 
dition and his taste. He acquired much re- 
putation in the varasy + ney sermons 
which he first preached there, and after- 
wards published, during a long and import- 
ant controversy, which had arisen about 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
He gave no inconsiderable proof of his dili- 
gent researches and clear discernment, by 
an analysis of the Roman law, as compared 
with the English. He owed much of his 
fame, and, perhaps, preferment, to the Lec- 
tures which he delivered at Lincoln’s Inn ; 
and whether he and other eminent Protest- 
ants be or be not right in considering the 
Pope as Antichrist, and applying to the 
Church of Rome many well-known passages 
in the A » no impartial j will 
refuse oe Biskoe Halifax’ the rad of 
raise for the skilfulness which he shows, 
in the choice and arrangement of his mat- 
ter, and in the perspicuity and elegance of 
his style. He was patronized by a temperate 
and judicious metropolitan, Dr. Cornwallis ; 
he stood high in the estimation of the cele- 
brated Bishop Warburton; he lived upon 
terms of the most intimate and confidential 
friendship with the very ingenious Bishop 
Hurd; he was respected as a man of learn- 
ing by his most learned contem ies in 
the University ; he frequently os poo to 
ious and contemplative recluse, 

Bishop Law; he, first as a companion, and 
afterwards as a son-in-law, was intimately 
connected with the quaint, pompous, but 
‘acute and truly critical scholar, Provost 
Cooke; he was encountered, and perhaps 
refuted, but not derided as a puny and 
clumsy antagonist, by the penasighends 
strong-armed, high-spirited polemic, Black- 
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all of Emanuel; he was opposed, but not 
despised, by the dauntless, stately, and ful- 
miuating dictator, Bishop Watson ; he was 
a most amiable man in domestic life, and his 
general conduct as a Christian was blame- 
less and even exemplary. Let it not be for- 
gotten, too, that, while honoured with the 
acquaintance of living Worthies and living 
Schoiars, he felt a manly and generous re- 
gard for the memory of the dead. You must 
yourself, Sir, have heard that he republished 
a Charge written by Bishop Butler, of Dur- 
ham, one of the most profound Philosophers, 
and most enlightened Theologians, that ever 
adorned the Church of England. That 
Charge, Sir, by some accountable miscon- 
ception in the hearers or readers, had for 
some time been considered as favourable to 
the Church of Rome: but the illusion va- 
nished when Bishop Halifax republished it, 
and united with ity what I think a very ju- 
dicious preface. Will you pardon me, Sir, 


hes 


les upon which Dr. Butler reasoned, 

1 felt very great satisfaction from 
the aid of his arguments, and under the pro- 
tection of his authority ? 

**To such persons, then, as are int- 
ed with the events of Bishop Halifax’s life, 
or the character of his writings, must it not 
be highly improbable that a » who, 
upon one occasion, had vindicated the fame 
of Bishop Butler from the imputation of 
Popery, and who, upon another, defended 
the cause of the Church of England in op- 

sition to the Church of Rome, should in 

is last moments have renounced the tenets 
which he had so long professed, and so ably 
maintained ? 

«Between you and myself, Sir, there 
can be no difference of opinion upon 
importance of the fact, which you have deli- 
berately proclaimed to the world. The esta- 
blishment and the confutation of that fact 
are alike connected with the honour of Bp. 
Halifax, with the feelings of honest Pro- 
testants and honest Roman Catholics, and 
with the: general cause both of the Church 
of England and the Church of Rome. As, 
therefore, your prudence has permitted you 
to tell the publick that Bishop Halifax pro- 
bably died a Catholic; I trust, Sir, that 
your love of truth, and your sense both of 
decorum and justice, will induce you to de- 
clare explicitly and fully what, in your own 
mind, were the grounds of such ility.”” 

In the subsequent pages Dr. Parr 
resumes the consideration of Dr. Mil- 
ner’s attack on Bp. Halifax, and his 
vindication of that excellent Prelate ; 
but our limited s forbids us pro- 
ceeding farther till next month, when 
Dr. Milner’s “ Brief Notice of Dr. 
Parr’s Posthumous Letter,” shall also 
receive due consideration. 

47. Engraved 
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47. Engraved Specimens of the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Normandy. By Jobn 
and Henry Le Keux, after j 
Augustus Pugin, Architect. The Lite- 
rary Part by J. Britton, F.S.4. §c. Ato. 


MUCH has been done within these 
few years to illustrate the Architectu- 
ral Antiquities of our native country ; 
but of the most curious and interesting 
part of them our knowledge has been 
in some measure imperfect, from a 
want of acquaintance with the build- 
ings in a similar style in other coun- 
tries. It was known, indeed, that in 
France and Germany, in Spain, and 
even in Italy, edifices exist, exhibiting 
a kind of architecture approximating 
more or less to what has usually been 
termed Gothic ; but very few of these 
structures have been accurately de- 
scribed ; and little was published of 
their origin or history, so that only 
vague ideas existed concerning them. 
In consequence of this want of infor- 
mation, several English writers on the 
subject in question adopted a notion 
that the Gothic or Pointed style was 
almost peculiar to this country, or that 
it was at least here invented and 
brought to perfection. Such a theo 
has been promulgated and warmly ad- 
vocated by the late John Carter, and 
by Dr. Milner; but the recent re- 
searches of Whittington and Dawson 
Turner on French Architecture ; and 
those of Dr. Moller, architect to the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, on that of Ger- 
many, have led to a more cautious re- 
view of the subject, and shown the 
propriety of suspending any positive 
decision relating to it, till we possess 
more. perfect and detailed accounts of 
the remains of the continental archi- 
tecture of the middle ages. 

The object of “‘The Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy *” is to sup- 
ply this desideratum, to a certain ex- 
tent, by furnishing such correct infor- 
matfon relative to the general struc- 
ture and minor details of the ancient 
edifices existing in Normandy as can 
be conveyed by the united aid of gra- 
phic delineation and literary descrip- 
tion. This-work will be completed 
in four Numbers, the first of which is 
just published. It contains twenty en- 





* The principal works which have been 
publistred on the Antiquities of Normandy, 
were enume in our review of Cotman’s 
«¢ Architectural Antiquities” of that coun- 
try, vol, xcitt. i, 335. 
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gravings, consisting of plans, details, 
sections, and elevations of various parts 
of the Palais de Justice at Rouen ; of 
the Charch of St. Quen; the Nan- 
nery of St. Clair; the Abbaye St. 
Amand ; the Cathedral; the Hotel de 
Bowitheroulde, and other buildings in 
the same city; of the Abbaye aux 
Hommes,- the Abbaye aux mes, 
and the Church of St. Nicholas at 
Caen; and representations of string- 
course mouldings chiefly from the 
same structures. 

**In the delineations of these subjects, 
Mr. Pugin has paid icular attention to 
the true formation of the curvature in the 
lines of arches, as well as to the masonic 
construction of the various members. Hence 
he conceives that the engravings will be 
very serviceable to artists in making new 
designs, and to artizans in the practical exe- 
cution of new buildings. In the series of 
subjects which will be brought into the 
present work, it is e that almost 
every style and class of architecture will be 
delineated ; and these rendered so scientific, 
and at the same time so plain and familiar, 
that every well-informed person may be qua- 
lified to direct his own buildings, or may at 
least be enabled to perceive in what respects 
they are challestiaiile t or deviate from an- 
cient examples.” —Prefired Advertisement. 

The subjects of some of these plates 
are extremely beautiful. The South 
front of the Palais de Justice, the cir- 
cular window in the West front of the 
Church of St. Ouen, and the front of 
the Hotel de Bourtheroulde, are fine 
examples of highly ornamented Gothic 
architecture; and though the other 
plates are not so attractive to the com- 
mon observer, they cannot fail to prove 
interesting to the architect and amateur. 

No letter-press is included in the 
present Number of this publication ; 
as the Editor is about to make a visit 
to Normandy, for the purpose of ob- 
taining on the spot such an accurate 
and full acquaintance with the struc- 
tures delineated, and such information 
relating to their history and antiqui- 
ties, as cannot otherwise be satisfac- 
torily procured. He has therefore re- 
served the descriptive accounts for a 
subsequent part of the work, with a 
view to render them more correctly il- 
lustrative of the engravings, and better 
adapted than they would otherwise be 
to elucidate the history of Pointed Ar- 


chitecture. 
, nd 
48. Historical Notices of the Collegiate 
Church or Royal Free Chapel and Sane- 
tuery 
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tuary of St. Martin-le-Grand, London, 
formerly occupying the Site now appro- 
priated to the New General Post Office ; 
chiefly founded on authentic and hitherto 
inedited Manuscript Documents, connected 
locally with the History of the Founda- 
tion, and generally with ancient Customs 
and eminent Persons ; also Observations on 
the different kinds of Sanctuary formerly 
recognized by the Common Law. By Al- 
fred Johu Kempe. Jilustrated with En- 
gravings of the Vestiges of the Collegiate 
Church, the Common Seal, §&c. 8vo. 


FF 212. 

ANNER says, that King Cad- 
wallan or some ancient Britons, about 
the year 677, are said to have founded 
a College here; and that about the 
year 700, Victred or Wythred, King 
of Kent, re-founded it. As London 
was under the dominion of the Kings 
of the East Saxons at the time of the 
supposed British Foundation, Mr. 
Kempe (p. 4) very properly rejects the 
statement, and sup it some con- 
fusion with a story of Jeffrey of Mon- 
mouth, that the Britons erected a 
Church in memory of Cadwallo, one 
of his heroes, which Church, from 
Robert of Gloucester, Mr. Kem 
conceives to have been St. Martin's, 
Ludgate. He adds, 

“That there was, however, a building ap- 
propriated to the worship of the true God 
on the site of St. Martin-le-Grand, by the 
early Christians of our Island, is rendered 

tremely bable, by the bull of Pope 
Clement, reciting the Church to be among 
those exempted from episcopal jurisdiction, 
because they were founded before Bishops 
were ordained in the kingdom, and episcopal 
jurisdiction had been usurped over them, 
during times of civil commotion, insurgente 
procellé turbationis in regno—Somethi 
also may perhaps be inferred of the high 
antiquity of the Church, from the saint 
chosen as its m. St. Martin appears to 
have been a favourite with the early British 
Christians, many churches, considered of 
the highest antiquity in our island, being 
dedicated to him.” pp. 4, 5. 

This is very judicious and correct, 
and only requires another addition, 
viz. that, according to Staveley, who 
has an elaborate disquisition on Sanc- 
tuaries, (Churches, pp. 165—177, ed. 
2d), “the King only, and not the 
Pope, or any other, could, might, or 
did grant this privilege of Sanctuary” 
(p. 170); and that this was the fact is 
evident, from the privilege still annex- 
ed to the “‘ Verge of Court,” Holyrood 
House, &c. er, therefore, were 
the subsequent subjects who refounded 





St. Martin’s-le-Grand, we fully be- 
ae that it owed its —— privi- 

» asa Sanctuary, toa origi 
5 according to ‘oe traditions. ‘The 
motive evidently was to suspend sum- 
mary execution, and the reasoning in 
times of more power and violence, 
would naturally agen different from 
our own, because interests would be 
the prima mobilia of action.—It is cer- 
tain that the Crypt here discovered has 
every Bonenkell form. 

“ The vaulti were k with tiles, 
turned up at deal » hn Me the wall 
tiles common in buildings, but 
broader at one end than the other ; and the 
workmen employed in pulling down the 
structure, stated, that between two of these 
tiles, the concave sides facing each other, 
was invariably thrust a smaller one in the 
shape of a wedge.” P.7. 

Mr. Essex has shown, that the 
Saxons worked their wall iiles in the 
Roman manner (see the Encyclopedia 
of Antiquities); and that, therefore, 
it is by no means easy to distinguish 
their work from the Neen where 
there is not,collateral evidence. Now 
this does occur here ; for besides a cof- 
fin * of the form used by the Romans of 
the Lower Empire and Anglo-Saxons, 
a coin of Constantine was found on 
the spot, and the bases of the remains 
corresponded with the level of Roman 
Londinum. Pp. 7, 8. 

We dwell with pleasure upon this 
subject, because a strange idea has 
prevailed, that every building in this 
country is, without exception, of Nor- 
man origin, and all its other anti- 
quities connected with Noah and the 
ark ; whereas, the former opinion 
merely originated with Mr. King’s ac- 
count of Rochester Castle, and the 
latter with Mr. Bryant, who, says Sir 
William Gell, without any knowledge 
of Grecian antiquities, pronounced that 
the citadel of Tiryns was formed from 
the ship of Danaus, and that Troy 
never existed. Forgers of coins and 
corruptors of history, we consider as 
enemies to learning and improvement ; 
in fact, as men, who disregard vera- 
city, who make out the necessity of 
research to be useless, and would, if 
they directed their hypothetical > 
pensities to law or icine, be dan- 
gerous beyond description. Research 

* In vol. Lxxxvill. ii. 272, 393, will 
be found an account of discoveries, 
with a Plan and two Views of the Crypts, 
Coffin, &e,—Eot. 
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is in science, what experiment is in na- 
tural philosophy, and evidence in law. 

We shall now abstract a few of the cu- 
rious contents of this well-digested vo- 
lume. In p. 20, concerning Aljuration, 
there is au interesting extract from Ras- 
tall, but our readers may refer to Du- 
cange sub voce, for a full explanation.— 
In p. 57 we find, that Priests did marry 
in the time of Stephen, and endowed 
sons and daughters with the estates of 
religious foundations.—In p. 64, that 
the walls of London were in the sane 
reign in a ruinous condition.—In p. 
82, that the private seal of William de 
Turri had on its face a rebus of his 
name (de la Tour), being a par ema 
tion of the White Tower of London, 





surmounted by a heart; and on the 
reverse, a fine antique intaglio of Greek 
workmanship representing Hercules. 
[of the fondness of our ancestors for 
ancient gems, see Encycloped. of An- 
tiquities, i. 210, 211). In p. 124 we 
find the old custom of sitting in judg- 
ment at gates [of which see the En- 
eyclopedia, i.6.113]. In 50 Ed. III. 
it appears, that when the King's Justices 
held their sittings in St. Martin’s Gates 
for the trial of prisoners for treason or 
felony, the accused were placed before 
them on the other side of the street, 
and carefully guarded from advancing 
forward ; for if they once passed the 
water channel which divided the mid- 
dle of the street, they might claim the 
saving franchise of the sacred precinct, 
and the proceedings against them be 
immediately annulled. In p. 148 we 
find that no one within the sanctuary 
was to have any weapon, “only a 
reasonable knife to kerve withall his 
meate, and that the said knife be poiné- 
desse.” At the present day, only carv- 
ing, butchers’, and oyster knives are 
amade with points, which fashion may 
have originated in ancient prohibitions ; 
at all events, pointless eating knives 
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are not modern.—In p. 208 we find 
one of the occupiers of a tenement in 
Dove-alley to be a ‘* Mother Marget, 
Surgeon.” This was in the time of 
Henry VIII.; and this title, of which 
A mo Bi ve are now so appetent, was 
then ascribed to an “‘ Old woman doc- 
tress.” 

Here we shall Jeave this neat and 
sound little volume, which does Mr. 
Kempe great credit. 


—-@— 


49. 4 Memoir of Thomas Green, Esq. of 
Ipswich ; with a Critique on his Writings, 
and an Account of his Family and Connec- 
tions. 4to. pp. 82, Printed by John Raw. 
THIS elegant volume, of which the 

* impression is limited to One Hun- 
dred Copies, to be presented to the 
more immediate and intimate Friends 
of the Deceased,” is highly creditable 
to the Ipswich press, and is adorned 
with an admirable portrait engraved 
by Worthington. 

Of Mr. Green, a brief, but correct 
memoir will be found in our Obituary 
for January last, p. 85; which the in- 
pwr Compiler of the volume now 

fore us has very accurately and 
agreeably enlarged, under the propi- 
tious auspices of various literary friends. 

The Memoir is inscribed to Mr. 
Green’s executors, the Rev. William 
Layton, M. A.; Dykes Alexander, esq. ; 
the Rev. Claudius Williams Fonne- 
reau, LL.B.; and William Pearson, 
of Ipswich, esq. by “‘ A sincere Ad- 
mirer of their mutual and highly 
esteemed Friend, J. F.” 

** T am fully aware (says Mr. F.) that this 
sketch might have been rendered much 
more complete, and I have only to express 
my regret that it had not been attem by 
one, whose lively touch and masterly hand 
would certainly have traced a far more per- 
fect and finished picture. To his friendship 
and kindness (the Rev. John Mitford, of 
Benhall), I am indebted for some highly 
valuable particulars of the character, as well 
as many most judicious remarks on the 
writings, of vc on —— The inte- 
resting tribute of respect, which is ed 
to this memoir, and which cnuat Sl af 
gratifying — reader of pure taste and 
+ a feelings, I owe to the elegant muse of 

rs. Biddell of Playford ®. 

**To the warm and steady affection of 
my intimate and intelligent friend, the Rev. 

illiam Layton, of Ipswich, I am obliged 
for many particulars in that department, in 
which he so eminently excels. 





* See our Poetical department of the pre- 
«To 


sent month, 
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« To the friendship of the Rev. George 
Rogers, the venerable rof Sproughton, 
who has taken a lively interest in this me- 
moir, I am indebted for some useful sugges- 
tions. 

«* By the politeness of the Rev. James 
White, the Curate of Wilby, I am favoured 
with those extracts from the registers of 
that — which relate to the family. 

* From the different Reviews, which 
have noticed the publications of Mr. Green, 
I have extracted whatever appeared to me 
apposite, candid, and impartial, and have 
inserted it in the critique on the merits of 
his respective works.” 

We subjoin an extract which may 
serve as a supplement to the brief 
notice of Mr. Green, part i. p. 85. 

** He has left an only son, Thomas, who 
was born at Ipswich on the 12th of April, 
1811, to lament the untimely and irrepa- 
rable loss of a guide, a guardian, a friend, 
and an instructor. 

“ On the 13th of January, Mr. Green’s 
remains were removed from his residence in 
Ipswich for interment in the vault of his 
ancestors, in the Church of Wilby, pre- 
ceded by his tenantry, and followed by his 
son, the guardians, and executors. 

** On a mural tablet at Wilby is the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

«Bo the memory of Tuomas Green, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law : a man distinguished 
for those essential virtues which mark and 
adorn the character of the Christian, the 
gentleman, and the scholar. To great 
powers of mind, and deep and extensive re- 
search, he united a correct taste and a solid 

ent. His various writings display 
throughout el ce of language, acuteness 
of remark, la accurate knowledge of 
the Fine Arts. Intimately inted with 
the laws and the constitution of his country, 
and ardently attached to its liberty, both 
civil and religious, he displayed, on every 
occasion, a fervent zeal in his endeavours to 
secure the establishment of a rational and 
practical freedom. The kindness of his dis- 
position, and the urbanity of his manners, 
most justly commanded general esteem ; 
while the benevolence his heart was 
evinced in his private charities, as well as in 
his judicious liberality to various public in- 
stitutions. Beloved, respected, and ad- 
mired, he de this life, at Ipswich, on 
the 6th day of January, 1825, in the 56th 
year of his age.’ wre 

“¢ By hi t wi bequeathed 251. to 
the hb of St. Mary at Kaye, in Ipswich, 
the parish in which he resided, and the 
same sum to those of Wilby; to be distri- 
buted at the discretion of Minister and 
Churchwardens of the respective Parishes.” 

The critique on Mr. Green’s publi- 
cations, particularly on his ‘* Extracts 
from the Diary of a Lover of Litera- 


ture at Ipswich,” are pertinent and 
judicious. The ‘ Extracts” were pub- 
lished anonymously ; and Mr. F. very 
candidly observes, that 

** Replete as the Diary is with such 
entertaining and highly interesting matter, 
i oA the publick was very far 
below what its real merits demanded. The 

ise reason I do not pretend to assign; 
‘or Dr. Johnson was accustomed tu remark, 
that with all his literary experience, he 
could never foretell the success or anticipate 
the sale of a new work. 1 cannot, how- 
ever, but think, ——- been published 
in a more accessible . it would certainly 
have experienced a far more favourable re- 
ception than it met with, although an edi- 
tion of five hundred copies was in a short 
time disposed of. 

«* Mr. Green was highly gratified, how- 
ever, by the warm approbation bestowed 
upon it by those, whose judgment he most 
valued: and, in an especial manner by the 
commendation of that candid and enlighten- 
ed scholar, Dugald Stewart, conveyed to 
him in a very flattering letter soon after its 
appearance. ise from such a quarter, 
Mr. Green estimated highly as it deserved ; 
nor do I think there existed any one whose 
testimonial of applause could be, in his esti- 
mation, of greater or more intrinsic worth.” 

In 1794 Mr. Green edited ‘ Critical 
Observations on the Sixth book of the 
ZEneid.” This essay was written and 
published in 1770 anonymously, by 
the very learned and ingenious author 
of “The Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” and is “ a most clear, 
elegant, and decisive work of criticism, 
which could not, indeed, derive autho- 
rity from the greatest name, but to 
which the greatest name might with 
propriety have been affixed. It is, 
says Dr. Parr, widaxos i€ ispne ddvyn 
riGas*, 

Of Mr. Green's ‘* Examination of 
Mr. Godwin’s Enquiry ¢oncerni 
Political Justice” (reviewed in our vol. 
LXxix. pp. 317, 392), Mr. F. observes: 

“This work is justly eulogised with 
strong matks of oh am Bo by Dr. Parr, 
in a note nded to his Spital Sermon, 
and in which some copious extracts from it 
are inserted. 

«« Mr. Green gives, in his ‘ Diary,” the 
following interesting passage relative to this 
letter : 

*« Received through Lord Chedworth, a 
flattering message from Dr. Parr, in which, 
not with the scanty and penurious measure 
of a critic by profession, but evidently from 


* Tracts by Warburton and a Warbur- 
tonian, p. 192. 
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the overflowing of a heart warmed with the 
subject, he bestows his commendations on 
the little pamphlet I published last year. 
Laudare 2 laudato Viro—to be thus com- 
mended by one, to whom I am utterly un- 
known, and from whom praise is of such 
value, and this amidst the cautious reserve 
of some, from whose friendship I should 
have expected a more encouraging rece 
tion, is a gratification to which I cannot 
insensible : yet the predominant effect upon 
my mind has been depression rather ra 
elevation. How is this? Opposition and 
indignity, I believe, have a natural ten- 
dency to rouse, condense and invigorate ; 
excessive favour and commendation to dis- 
‘sipate, relax and enfeeble our energies and 
spirits. When stung with neglect or galled 
by injuries, the mind, bent back upon itself 
and driven to its own resources for support, 
collects its scattered strength, fastens on 
whatever is excellent in its faculties or 
achievements, and dilates with conscious 
pride :—when hailed with eulogy, which we 
are sensible far exceeds our deserts, after 
the first tumultuous throbbings have sub- 
sided, all our defects and infirmities rise up 
in appalling array before the judgment ; 
and the heart, sickening at the spectacle, 
sinks in despondency within us. Such, I 
should suppose, would be the general feel- 
ing, except with very superior minds, who 
are above all disturbance from such causes ; 
or, with those happily gifted beings, those 
fools of fortune, provoking rather our 
spleen, than our envy; who enjoy the bless- 
ing of perfect self-satisfaction and com- 
lacency, and as they are completely callous 
from vanity to censure, are enabled by the 
same principle to swallow, without being 
cloyed, any measure of praise.’ 


50. Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay. Vol. III. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 


VI. Papers relating to the Earth- 
uake, which occurred in India, in 1819. 
By Mr. Macmurdo, deceased. 

Of this paper we have only to ob- 
serve, ‘* that there are strong signs of 
volcanic matter, thickly scattered over 
the surface” of Cutch, where the 
earthquake ensued. P. 104. 

VII. Remarks on the sixth and se- 
venth Chapters of Milis’s History of 
British History. By Major Vans Ken- 


nedy. 

Mr. Mills is charged with an acri- 
monious statement of Hindoo morals, 
&c. and that never having been in In- 
dia, he is misled by persons who know 
little on the subject. The fact is, that 
the morals of all persons (generally 
speaking) are those of the class of 
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society to which they belong; but the 
standard of morals is of course an im- 
rtant question in its operation upon 
the aniihe of thinking ant enide, ar 
in particular, upon the legislative and 
governmental character of a nation. 
A Christian government, for instance, 
would not think, and could not act, 
like one of the Mahometan creed ; but 
where the religious system is bad, vices 
of course have the sanction of en- 
couragement, which is not the case 
under more correct notions. Under 
superstitious codes, reason and public 
are excluded. At the same time, 

it is not philosophical to discuss the 
moral habits of the Hindoos, as if we 
were giving characters to servants for 
laces. The instigating causes should 
maintained, and the results be in 
the form of deductions. This is the 
practice of our great philosophical his- 
torians, and this is the only mode 
which is instructive; for it is a mere 
statement of fact, to tell us that A. is 
a good man, and B.abad man. There 
is no accession of knowledge, no re- 
flective action, which confers a means 
of acquiring remedial modes of conduct. 

VIII. is an account of the present 
state of the Township of Lony. By 
Thomas Coats, Esq. 

There are many things in this pa- 
per, as in others, which place the 
agriculture of the Hindoos in a very 
favourable light; but this art must 
vary with climate, and except in regard 
to tools (if there are any of superior 
character) there is litle acquisition of 
knowledge. One leading misfortane 
of agricultural pursuits is dirtiness. 
Gentlemen in England becomeslovens, 
farmers ate shabby, and females are 
drabs. Dunghills are at the doors, and 
access to their dwelling: is through 
their exuvia. The palace of Ulysses 
was encumbered in the same way ; and 
at Lony it seems, that on entering the 
town, ‘‘ nothing meets the eye but 
filth and misery, or total neglect of all 
regularity, neatness, and comfort” (p. 
179). It is very well known, that 
ee = oy fee: — upon 
pivots below, not hinges. It appears, 
that the origin is to te conaht in Asia, 
“* for here we find (p. 179) gates rest- 
ing on hollowed stones below, on 
which they turn instead of hinges.” — 
Percival has given an opinion, that 
polygamy is not favourable to 
tion. We are inclined to think, that 
the latter depends much upon om 
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of territory, or rather upon the cheap- 
ness and meanness of food. Ireland 
and the potatoe story our readers will 
recollect. In p. 182 we have —. 
necessary appendages to a village, as 
in the Iden book, viz. carpenters, 
smiths, &c. and the number of per- 
sons is as follows: 

“The township contains 568 inhabi- 
tants, with an extent of land equal to about 
5} square miles, which gives rather more 
than 98} to the square mile. The 
number of houses is 107, in a few of which 
are more than one family ; and the propor- 
tion of persons to pa house is rather 
more than five. There are 130 married 
men, 11 or 12 of whom have two wives; 
and the total ber of children is 203, 
which gives only 1} each family, which 
seems a small proportion.” P. 183. 





Every body knows the Heus! mensas 
consumimus of Virgil. Here part of 
the breakfast is a cake, which they 


eat in the fields, “* the cake serving as 
a trencher.” P. 195. 

Among the furniture, we find the 
quern or corn hand-mill, and the use 
of earthen jars, as ainong the Greeks 
and Romans (Amphora), for almost 
all necessaries ; as well as the prudent 
provision of ‘‘ suspending them in a 
net from the roof, to preserve them 
from rats, cats, &c.” p.197. Burning 
the dead, mortuaries, the Naulon, or 
Charon’s fare, the superstition of the 
evil eye, prevail (203-205). Upon this 
head we suspect, if the Druids were 
Budhists, as has been affirmed, there 
might have been a similar reason why 
necklaces and beads are so often found 
in barrows. 

‘¢ In gardens or rich fields, an earthen 
pot, whitewashed, is stuck up on a pole to 
attract evil eyes. The walls of houses are 
ornamented with gaudy figures or stripes. 
Beautiful women and children wear ueck- 
laces, &c. and beads are put round the necks 
and legs of cattle, &c. Connected with 
this superstition, no person compliments 
another on his prosperity, his fine oxen, or 
handsome wife.” P. 205. 

Ghosts of murdered or plundered 
persons, or those who have buried trea- 
sures, April fool-day (the hooly fes- 
tival), the sport of prisoner’s base, the 
* Nootalooche Kail,” illuminations and 
fireworks ; holidays in honour of cat- 
tle, “ in which they are driven round 
a temple” (the Drnidical Deasuil*), 





* A similar perambulation occurs on an- 
other oecasion, p. 220. 


ss September, 1825. 
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advances of money to servants on mar- 
riage, are all customs of our own an- 
cestors, and justifytheconclusion which 
we have ever formed, that the real 
origin of our ancient habits is not to 
be found in the dreams of Mr. Bryant 
and his followers; but in the imposi- 
tions of heathen vee eee who 
never entertained a single thought about 
Noah and the ark. 

1X. is an account of the caves of El- 
lora. By Capt. W. H. Sykes. 

This 1s an elaborate and valuable 
illustration of the mythological figures 
to be found in these curious excava- 
tions. It appears, that Bhoodism is 
far anterior to the doctrine of the Brah- 
mins. Any abridgment of this paper 
would be useless, and to trace the 
idolatry to its origin would be inde- 
lieate. We shall therefore come to 
one of the conclusions. 

** On the whole, it cannot be denied, 
that at one period a people existed all ever 
India, a okaes of worship were much 
more limited those of the present 
Brahmins. The idea of extreme antiquity 
is necessarily associated with this 
from their inscriptions being in a character, 
the meaning of which is Jost, and with it 
probably the language of the people.” 321, 

X. is a Description of the Pandoo 
Coolies in Malaba. By J. Babington, 


Esq. 

t s Kodey Kulls, Topic Kulls, or 
Pandoo Koolies, are sepulchres gene- 
rally found on the top of eminences, 
or on the sloping sides of such hills in 
Malabar as are not wooded. The 
shape depends upon the soil. Where 
that is deep, a chatty (earthen pot) of 
baked clay is generally found alone, 
and is the depository of the bones, 
beads, arms, &c. which are found in 
most of these sepulchres. In shallow 
soils, or bare rock, caves are made in a 
regular form, and are indicated by the 
Kodey Kull, “ so called from its um- 
brella shape.” The Topic Kull is a 
hollow under a top-stone, in the form 
of a mushroom. In the Kodey Kulls 
are found urns, bones, arms, iron in- 
struments, beads of various forms, 
colours, and materials, tripods, lamps, 
vases, spears, swords, knives, axes, and 
others, bearing no resemblance to any 
thing in use in the present day. Some 
caves had entrances b t, or 


steps on the side, without removing 
the top stone, as in the Kodey Kulls. 
In the Topic Kulls no relics whatever 
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have been found (pp. 324-330). Thus 
it appears, that except in an external 
form, there is no variation in the con- 
tents of these sepulchres from those 
of our own barrows; and this paper 
(as well as Article VIII.) tends to con- 
firm the tulate of Mr. Fosbroke, 
that there is no such thing as Celtick 
antiquities, understanding by the term 
a peculiar distinctive class. 

XI. is a Statistical Account of the 
Pergunna of Jumboosur. By Thomas 
Marshall, Esq. 

This paper shows us the conse- 

uences of living only on vegetable 
ood. Nearly the whole of one dis- 
trict consists of wheat, and in some of 
the fully peopled districts, there is not 
a bit of waste land, either for hay or 
pasture. The result is, an innumerable 
population of small birds, and in some 
seasons, of grubs. 


«< Let us suppose, that the papulation of 
Great Britain should heaton the use of 
animal food. What arevolution must follow 
in its husbandry! Not only all the care, 
and arts necessary to the produce and in- 
crease of stock, but all manayement of pas- 
tures and meadows, all green cropping and 
artificial grasses, all the profitable system 
of cuntie hesheneiap, must immediately fall 
to the ground ; and even the growth of corn 
would receive the heaviest of all injuries, by 
the abstraction of its necessary quota of ma- 


nure. + 339. 


How much morals depend upon cir- 
cumstances, is obvious to all philo- 
sophers; and two statements confirm 
the position in a singular way. Chas- 
tity does not exist here as a point of 
honour among women, and yet early 
marriages restrain the commerce of 
the sexes very much to its legal limits, 
and the duties of charity cannot be ill 
performed where there are no paupers, 
and such is absolutely the case in these 
villages (p. 351). Thus it appears, 
that the expence and luxury of Eu- 
Fopean modes of living act very inju- 
riously upon two most important vir- 
tues, Chastity and Charity ; and among 
us, early marriages augment pauperism, 
and are consequently inimical to the 
growth of charity. The quantity of 
labour imposed on the women is very 

reat (p. 353). This checks the pro- 
ific results of early marriages, for it 
appears in p. 212, that the constant 
labour of women unfits them for 
nurses, and a large proportion of their 
children in consequence die in infancy, 
The illogical tormentors of the publick, 


about the vices of the English and 
Irish r, would also do well to recol- 
lect that hopeless poverty creates im- 
providence. 


** The heavy exactions, imposed on them 
by the Government, keep them always poor, 
and do away every prospect of independence 
or an improvement in their condition: they 
are therefore improvident, and seldom trouble 
themselves with the future.” P. 212. 


Another thing, about which a tre- 
mendous outcry is raised, is Slavery ; 
but the fact is, that with regard to 
countries subject to famines, and under 
kind modes of conduct, it is not an 
operative evil, that is to say, if it be 
not African slavery. 


** Domestic slavery is in common use in 
families, whose circumstances are at all 
easy; and revolting as the idea is, it is im- 
possible for any one, who has witnessed the 
manner in which it is conducted, to consi- 
der it here as a great practical evil, In the 
neighbourhood of countries subject to re- 
= famines, and itself hardly exempt 
rom that calamity, Guzerat is the com- 
mon refuge of the wretches who with their 
families are obliged to abandon their homes 
to escape the worst of all deaths. Selling 
a child for the purpose of obtaining the 
means of subsistence, and of ensuring the 
means of subsistence to that child, is not a 
very unnatural expedient in that desperate 
extremity ; and, if the sum received be 
small, and soon dissipated, the protection 
eusured for the child is complete ; it imme- 
diately becomes one of the household of 
the purchaser, and is treated exactly as an- 
other member of the family. The duties 
imposed on the slaves are neither more 
laborious, nor more degrading, than those 
which the wife and sons of the master are 
constantly performing, and are recompensed 
with fully as much kindness. The females, 
1 believe, have somewhat more liberty.” 
P. 353. 

We shall now notice another curious 
consequence of employing women in 
hard labour, in-door and out, besides 
that of checking population ; viz. that 
it occasions men to prefer women for 
wives who are much older than them- 
selves. 

*‘ Tt is by no means uncommon for the 
wife to be several years older than the hus- 
band, and I believe it is rather conceived 
an advantage that she should be so, in order 
that she may be sooner able to work,” P. 
353. 

We learn from the Robarrees (goat- 
herds, shepherds, &c.) how animals 
distinguish each other, or different 
men or beasts. A Robaree has seldom 

learning 
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learning eno to count his flock ; 
but y Fonsi habitual acquaint- 
ance with their countenances, and is 
immediately aware of the absence of 
any individual. P. 359. 

n the villages we find the old pro- 
fession of barber and surgeon united, 
with this improvement on our practice, 
that the barber's wife is the village 
midwife. P. 372. 

Every body knows the ornamental 
sequins and coins worn by Greek girls; 
and there is no doubt that the custom 
is of Asiatick origin. It is excellent! 
elucidated. The Sonee or Goldsmi 
is an important member of a village 
community. Mr. Marshall then says, 


** The extent to which the goldsmith is 
employed, will be very imperfectly under- 
stood by those who merely advert to the 
small quantity of gold or silver to be found 
in the shape of ornaments on the women 
and children in our English country villages. 
Jn Guzerat none but the very lowest of the 
poor are without them; all savings are 
vested in them ; most penurious savings are 
made to acquire them; and I have often 
seen a child, of a family whose whole an- 
nual expenditure did not amount to 50 
rupees, decked in ornaments whose value 
could not be less than three times that 
sum. Independently of the natural passion 
of the sex for finery, I think two probable 
causes may be adduced for the prevalence of 
this taste. 

“1. The difficulty of otherwise vesting 
savings; only two other modes present them- 
selves to the limited sphere of the village— 
lending or hoarding: the former, though 
offering great profits, is very troublesome, 
and except to practised usurers, not very 
safe, as the principal is seldom or never re- 
covered without a vigorous pursuit : in hoard- 
ing, they are exposed to the temptation of 
breaking in upon the stock on every trifling 
want ” 


*€ 2, Occasions in which a point of ho- 
nour requires that they should lavish sums 
out of all moderate proportion to their in- 
come, occur to all; such particularly are 
the marriages of their children: a family 
possessing a goud stock of these ornaments 
finds no difficulty in raising that necessary 
sum commonly on its mere credit, or, at all 
events, by pledging them. They also per- 
form the same good service during tem 
fary pressure from sickness or other misfor- 
tune. The pledgers, in all cases, struggle 
hard to redeem them, as soon as possible.” 

“Tt is most probable, that female orna- 
ments constituted the principal part of the 
enormous booty, which every invader of In- 
dia, from Mahmood of Ghizni down to the 
modern Pindaree, is said to have carried off.” 
Pp. 375, 376. 
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Such very inaccurate Conceptions 
are formed of the state of civilization 


and Society in India, through the un- 
statesmanlike trash and pious frauds 
daily issuing from the press of religious 
fanaticks, that we linger with plea- 
sure over useful books of this kind ; 
because we think that we ought to 
know things, as they are, before we 
poem to make them as they ought to 

; and that before reformers can pro- 
mise themselves success, they ought to 
excite an interest first in the reformees 
to adopt the pro ameliorations. 
And this we think must be done by 
European science and reason, because 
the chief evil of India is superstition, 
and what is fitted to encounter that 
but illumination of intellect? not de- 
clamation and raving. 


(To be continued.) 
—o— 


51. A Letter toa British Member of Parlia- 
ment on the State of Ireland in the year 
1825. By an Irish Magistrate. 8vo. 
pp. 176. 


LET us suppose that a cordon of 
troops was formed round a populous 
district; that the inhabitants were 
confined to that district; that they 
were not permitted to have any re- 
sources but the soil; nor were allowed 
the benefit of labour for wages. The 
result would be, an enormous demand 
for land, as the sole means of subsist- 
ence; an annihilation of every moral 
feeling tending to the well-being or 
security of property or life; a harass- 
ing warfare between the principles of 
civilization and the wants of nature, 
and a broad-cast crop of political and 
civil weeds which defy extirpation. 
Let us next suppose that quack-doctors 
step in and propose as a nostrum for 
famine and superabundant population, 
that if half a dozen only of the great 
men of the said suffering country sat 
in Parliament, the famous Pays de 
Cokaine would be realized, fat pigs 
would run about ready roasted, &c. 
&c. Let us suppose, hate, that in- 
stead of the cordon of troops, the re- 
stricting power be the sea, and we 
shall then have a tolerable fair picture 
of Ireland. 

There exist no other remedies but 
emigration or employment. We know 
that the Catholics have given out that 
they would sell their property, and 
withdraw to America, taking with 
them their poorer brethren: but this 

design, 
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design, we apprehend, from the publi- 
cation of the new plans of the Associa- 
tion, is relinquished. As to labour, 
it is the sole means by which social 
order is ever preserved among the 
classes which have no property. Com- 
merce and manufactures necessarily 
bring with them law and pacific habits. 

In redress of this state of things, 
our Author proposes that Government 
should vote an annual million and a 
half in securing the sea-ports,—encou- 
raging the fisheries,—making canals, 
railways, and roads, and more espe- 
cially draining the bogs. pp. 171, 173. 

«* The bogs of Ireland are mines of gold, 
which only. require to be opened to_ yield 
their treasures. Let Government pada 
these immense wastes ; let them be reclaim- 
ed by the labours of the now unemployed 
peasantry; they will soon produce valuable 
crops, and, if judiciously planted, will sup- 

ly Ireland with timber as well as with food. 

hese improved districts may be sold here- 
after, and the clear profit may assist in di- 
minishing the national debt.” P, 171. 

The Pamphlet, however, contains 
such a mass of matter, that knowing 
the subject to be one of moment, we 
shall give an abstract of its multifa- 
rious contents. 

The first portion regards the Police. 
—It appears that constables are pen- 
sioners (at 6/. per annum, the highest 
sum), who consider their office either 
as sinecure, or execute it only for 
bribes (pp. 7, 8) ; that the Magistrates 
(in some parts) are persons who solicit 
the office only for fees and douceurs, 
receiving sometimes 3 or 400/. per an- 
num profit, and of course studiously 
incite breaches of the law, — “4 
su pressi them (p. 8 seq.); that the 
dintilery laws are at bad, through 
encouraging monopoly (p. 14); that 
the punishment of petty offences in the 
criminal law is so delayed, that it causes 
in a majority of instances total impu- 
nity (p. 18); that the expence of re- 
covering small debts, encourages fraud. 
Here our author makes the followin 
remark concerning the laws of England 
in general : 

«In cases of life and death, the proceed- 
ings are brief; in cases of misdemeanor they 
are tedious; and in matters of property, they 
are a lottery, where capital possesses an irre- 
sistible advantage.” P. 23. 

Our author then proceeds to state 
that it is impossible to know what a 
Jegal marriage is in Ireland, because 
there are no laws to define it (p. 23); 
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that there is no procuring testimony to 
convict fraudulent debtors, who plead 
the Insolvent Act (p. 25)5 that bhi 
days’ labour is lost in a year, throu 
the Roman Catholie holy days (p. 30); 
that the funeral feasts are very expen- 
sive and incongruous, being attended 
with dances, blind man’s buff, gambols 
and riots (p. 30); that prayers for the 
deliverance of condemned —_ from 
purgatory, are unavailing, unless pur- 
chased (page 32); that aT dies 
against law, murderers, burglars, &c. 
are assisted and protected (p. 34); that 
the blessing of a beggar is deemed to 
procure the forgiveness of sins; and 
mendicity is therefore encou (p. 
36); that oaths are trifled with, and 
perjury common (p. 40); that thrift 
an a prevail in the Protestant 
districts,—dirt and misery and indo- 
lence in those of the Papists (p. 43) ; 
that there is a scarcity of food in Ire- 
land every sixth or seventh year (p. 45); 
that thatched cottages, from the faci- 
lity of setting them on fire, compel the 
proprietors to side with insurgents and 
conspirators (p. 46) ; that potatoes and 
an illicit still form the acme of an 
Irishman’s comforts (p. 47); that of 
seven millions of Trish, scarcely one- 
fourth can read, and of that fourth 
three quarters are Protestants, the 
priesthood excommunicating the pa- 
rents of all those children who attend- 
ed schools, ‘‘ where the revealed will 
of God is known” (pp. 48, 49); that 
the education of the children by Pa- 
pists amounts only to spelling syllables, 
and a few questions in their catechism 
(pp: 53, 54); that a large portion of 
the Scotch Clergy preach against the 
divinity of Christ (p. 38), upon which 
our author makes the following re- 
mark ; 

**The principal cause of this unsound- 
ness arises from the power possessed by 
congregations of electing their own Clergy, 
who, to ensure success, are obliged to preach 

ting doctrines.” P. 59, 

As very incorrect ideas are enter- 
tained in this country of the Scotch 
Clergy, we shall here state from p. 98, 
our author’s account of that Establish- 
ment : 

‘*It is customary with the enemies of 
the Established Church to instance the pa- 
rochial Clergy of Scotland, and contrast 
them with the Established Clergy of England 
and Ireland; and their poverty and conduct 
are held up as objects of imitation, for the 
purpose of effectivg an invidious contrast. 

But 
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But sosiietading my great res for 
the Scotch Clergy, I am compelled by re- 

for truth to deny their superiority, if 
all the circumstances of their case be taken 
into account. I deny that their average in- 
less than those of the English 
and Irish parochial Clergy, and I deny that 
their education is equal.’ 

It appears also that the Scotch Esta- 
blishment has not worked so well as 
the English and Irish. The Scotch 
Clergy, though an excellent and re- 
spectable y of men, are i 
quately instructed, and are unable to 
maintain the conflict against infidelity 
in the upper orders, though aided 
the most summary laws.....AT PRE- 
SENT THERE IS NOT ONE ScoTcH 
CLERGYMAN IN A HUNDRED wHO 
CAN CONSTRUE A VERSE IN THE 
OTe gocd waiting i + pea 

e writing in t in 
Review makes hundreds think, with 
Cunningham's foolish ballad, that the 
Thistle is above the Rose. Numerous 
Scotchmen are clever men. The ma- 
jority of well-educated men neverthe- 
less remain with England. The pre- 
eminence of Scotland only lies in its 
wiser and more moral peasantry. 

The following paragraph merits re- 
gard : 

**It has been asserted, that the Reforma- 
tion would have extended its influence to 
Ireland, when Great Britain renounced 
Popery, had the Scriptures been translated 
into Irish, and public worship been cele- 
brated in the native uage. Wales 
may be instanced as a case which bears upon 
Ireland, for there the Reformation com- 
pletely succeeded. The Irish heard mass 
in Latin, of which they understood nothing; 
and when they heard prayers in English, 
they understood them os little. The unknown 
English was, therefore, as bad as the un- 
known Latin; but the Latin had prescrip- 
tion in its favour, and therefore the Church 
of Rome prevailed over the Reformed Reli- 
gion. It was the policy of Elizabeth to ex- 
tinguish the San felseane and though 
this policy succeeded after two centuries, it 
tended materially towards the establishment 
of Popery in the minds of the Irish pea- 
santry.” P. 60. 


We shall now proceed with our ab- 
stracts. 

In p. 61 our author states, that with 
the Irish peasant the priest stands in 
the place of God; in p. 63, that Dr. 
Walmsley circulated a pretended pro- 
phecy from Rev. vi- 9, 10, (wherein 
the locusts are said to mean Protest- 
ants), that the latter are to be utterly 


destroyed in 1825; in p. 79, that the 
pretended value of the Irish bishoprics 
is a sophism, because the lands are in 
lease to laymen, who, on an average, 
give to the Bishops about one-fifth 
part of the rents, under the name of 
renewed fines; and (p. 101) that the 
relative increase of the Irish Roman 
Catholics is another sophism, because 
it purely proceeds from the early and 
improvident marriages of the people. 

ere we must leave our abstracts. 
The latter part of the Pamphlet con- 
sists of a vindication of the Protestant 
Cl of Ireland, and reme- 
dies for certain evils attac to the 
present habits of Irishmen. With re- 
gard to the Protestant Clergy, nothing 
can be more false than the mis-state- 
ments made about them. 

“The Established Clergy form the 
strongest link in the chain which binds the 
two islands together, AND THE CONNEXION 
with BRITAIN WOULD NOT NOW EXIST, 
HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR THE EXERTIONS OF 
THE Estasuisuep CierGy. They have per- 
formed the abandoned duties of an emigrant 
nobility and gentry. They have been De- 
puty Lieutenants, Magistrates, Physicians, 
Overseers of the Poor. To them are ad- 
dressed the cries of poverty, and from their 
purses issues the greatest portion of the 
alms that are given to relieve the immea- 
surable distress of the poor. In the Pro- 
testant districts of Ireland they are required 
to perform these duties, together with their 

rofessional labours, and I might challenge 
for the Established Clergy of the province 
of Ulster a comparison with the Clergy of 
England, as to attention to their parochial 
duties. The manner in which they attend 
to the education of the poor in those places 
where the poor are permitted to learn, is 
worthy of the highest encomiums; and I 
fearlessly assert that there is no profession, 
the members of which earn their pay-more 
diligently than the Established Clergy of 
the province of Ulster. The same may be 
said of them in every other part of the is- 
land, where Popery has not stifled Chris- 
tianity.” P. 94. 

Now we happen to have before us a 
letter from an Irish Dignitary, anextract 
of which, because it is instructive and 
curious, we shall lay before our readers : 

“The members of are eter- 


nally accusing the Irish Clergy of having no- 
thing to do. 1 wish some of them were 








half as much and as well employed ;—he- 
sides double duty on the Sunday, baptisms, 
burials, visiting the sick, &c. of a large 
city, the Clergy here are appointed to the 
situations of secretaries, treasurers, or com- 
mittee men, to almost: every institution, 

whether 
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whether for charity, education, or public 
convenience. In consequence of this, I 
have on some days received three different 
orders to attend three different public insti- 
tutions. In addition to these usual occupa- 
tions, I am (with the Presbyterian Minister 
here) a Trustee to the will of an old lady, 
who has left us upwards of 20,0001. to be 
disposed of in charitable purposes, at our 
own discretion, no trifling responsibility— 
and for this last week, we have had two 
Commissioners from Chancery, to receive 
our plans, and to swear various persons as 
to the expence and utility of them—and, as 
if this was not sufficient, we are continually 
required by parliament to send returns of 
different matters required for their informa- 
tion—the last was from the Commissioners 
of Enquiry respecting education, to procure 
returns from the Clergy of every school in 
their parishes, and yet and will 
cry out again, as did Pharoah to the Isreel- 
ites, ‘ Ye are idle, ye are idle.” On Monday 
last, I attended ——— M.P. one of these 
Commissioners (who by the bye is a very 
good man) to two schools, of which I am 
the chief manager. But had I time and 
papers I would give you a history of the 

edge schools that J (not the Commis- 
sioner) visited, and returned an account, as 
per orders. You would be much amused— 
some of them were without windows—and 
in one, the children were arranged in rows, 
one above another, in form of an Amphi- 
theatre, with the pigs feeding in the centre—in 
others, the books read by the children 
(which we were ordered to return) were 
various, numerous, and extraordinary —in 
one thatched cabin, I noted, among fifty 
others, Homer's Odyssey, Meditations upon 
the Holy Jubilee at Rome in the year 1775, 
Harvey's Meditations, the Seven Cham- 
= o erg and Capt. Frency’s 

istory of Irish Ro; and es— 
but ites Sacred Sotipumes ; des ceneoul 
to be the only book forbidden by the Priest 
—and without this forbidden book, depend 
upon it, all the plans and regulations for the 
education of the Irish, that can be devised, 
will be of no avail, and they will ever re- 
main in the same pagan state, without a 
religion, and without morals, a savage and a 


barbarous people.” 








This letter was written without the 
smallest view to publication, and was 
put into our hands by an exemplary 
Clerical friend, for public motives. 
The writer we know to be a kind- 
hearted amiable man. 

The pamphlet before us is one of 
unbounded information; but it must 
be evident, in our opinion, that the 
grand cause of the evils in Ireland, is 
want of employ for the population, 
and in defect of that, a means of emi- 





gration. We regard not what political 
economists may sophisticize upon the 
subject. The science cannot be sound 
which excludes the irresistible opera- 
tions of Providence. Our political prin- 
ciples are too well known, for it to be 
supposed one moment that we should 
allow a Monmouth-street political 
tailor to be the maker of our coats, or 
take the medicines which political 
quack-doctors recommend, by hand- 
bills, forced upon us as we pass the 
streets; and therefore we do think, 
that Government might do, as Napo- 
leon did, employ all applicants for 
labour on publick works, and levy the 
expence upon the country. If half 
the trouble and energy used on the 
Slave Trade Abolition (a worthy but 
not an exclusive subject) had been be- 
stowed upon the employment of the 
Trish, these troubles would have been 
much diminished. All this is very 
simple. In England, Scotland, and 
Wales, a r man says, ** 1 am goin 
to seek tor work ;” a like a epbit 
for a burrow, a patch of potatoe ground, 
eatables only (the pleasures of civiliza- 
tion, a decent coat, clean shirt, &c. &c. 
being out of the question) ; in fact, no 
method which makes private benefit 
instrumental to public good. But we 
have no room for further remark. The 

mphlet is momentous, and ought to 
be read as a study. 


—@— 
52. Bayley’s Tower of London. Part II. 
(Concluded from p. 152.) 


THE parts which we shall now 
discuss of this interesting and well- 
written volume, consist of an account 
of the Constabulary and Constables, 
and an Appendix of original papers, 
from both which sections we shall ex- 
tract some curious matters. 

From p. 655 we find that rushes 
[lor strewing rooms] were brought to 
the city by boat-loads, at a time that 
sprats were fished for between the 
tower and the sea, in boats called 
** staleboles ;”” and from p. 656, that 
the state-prisoners, even of high rank, 
were either ironed like felons, or sub- 
ject to be so, unless perhaps a pecu- 
niary commutation was made. 

“* Of every Duke committed, he [the 
Constable of the Tower] had a fce of twenty 
pounds ; of every Earl so committed, twenty 
marks ¢ for the suite of his yrons ;’ of every 
Baron ‘ for the suite of his yrons,’ ten 
pounds,” P, evi. 


We 
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We now proceed to the Appendix. 

In the year 1551-2 we find that the 
daily dinners of the Duchess of Somer- 
set consisted of mutton ‘‘ stewed with 

tage,” and boiled mutton, besides 
Pile beef; roast veal, a capon, and 
rabbits. The suppers, of more mutton 
and pottage, and roast mutton, besides 
sliced beef, rabbits and larks, or other 
(sic). At both meals bread, beer, and 
wine; the former being xd. in cost, 
and the two latter only viiid. each, so 
that the wine must have comprised 
but a very small portion. The vege- 
tables consisted only of onions and 
sallets; the sauces or seasonings, of 
spices, vinegar, and mustard. P, xlvii. 

It was deemed, an acquisition for 
noblemen to get into their service men 
useful in building. Sir Edw. Warner, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, begging of 
Mr. Secretary Cecill (Burleigh) a par- 
don for one Rob. Goddard, says, 


«*YfI were of yowr callying, and a buylder, 
as yow he, ther shold nothynge be to dere 
to me to get such a fellowe to my hows.” 
liii. 

Thomas Duke of Norfolk, after his 
condemnation, in a letter to his chil- 
dren, recommends his son to study at 
Cambridge for a year or two, because 
it was near to. London, whither he 
could therefore come to attend to his 
law business ; then to enter himself at 
an inn of court, but not to commence 
house-keeper till his wife lived with 
him. 

«<I would wish you for y® present to 
make your chiefe abode at Cambridge, w° 
is the place fittest for you to prosecute your 
learning in, and besides is not very farr 
hence, whereby you may within a dayes 
warning, be here to follow yor own causes, 
as occasion serveth, If after a yeare or two, 
you spend yor tyme in some house of y¢ 
lawe, there is nothing that will prove more 
to your comodity, considering how for y¢ 
time you shall have continuall busyness 
about your owne lawe affaires; and there 
alsoe, if you spend your tyme well, you shall 
be ever after better able to judge in your 
owne causes. I too late repent yt 1 followed 
not this course yt now I wish to you; ffor 
if I had, then my case perchance had not 
been in soe ill state as it now is.” P. lix, 


It is well known, that in order to 
prevent imprudent marriages, affianc- 
ing took place between the children of 
the great, as early as seven, eight, or 
nine years old, cohabitation not taking 

lace till more mature age. Accord- 
ingly, the Duke says, 





«¢ When God shall send you to those 
years as yt shall be fitt for you to company 
wth yor wife (weh I had rather were sooner 
then yt by ill company you should fall into 
any ill rule), then 1 would wish you to 
whiaves yourselfe into some private dwell- 
ing of your owne.”  Ixx. 


The cruel disregard of natural right 
and private feelings, under wardship, 
is shown in the next passage. 


«< If your brothers may be suffered to re- 
maine in your company, I would be most 
gladd thereof, because continuing still to- 
gether, should still i love bet 
you. But y® world is so catching of every 
thing yt falls, as I believe, Tom being after 
my death y® queen’s matics ward, shall be 
begged by one or another. But yet you 
are sure to have your brother W™ left still 
with you, because, poore boy, he hath no- 
thing to feede cormorants wth all.” P. ix. 


The Duke recommends him to mix 
fasting with his prayers, in order * to 
tame the wicked affections,” not of 
the body, but of the mynde. P. Ix. 

His Grace considers twenty the age 
when young women come to discre- 
tion. He says to his daughter-in-law, 
** you must to your years of 15, atteyne 
to y* consideracion and discretion of 
20.” P. Ixii. 

The next extract which we shall 

ive, is a translation from part of a 
tin Indiculus or Diarium, from 
1580 to 1585, containing the following 
account of the cells in which the pri- 
soners were incarcerated, and of the 
tortures to which they were subjected. 


** That the matter may be better under- 
stood, it is to be observed, that this is pe- 
culiar to the gaol, which they call the 
Tower above other prisons, that every pri- 
soner has his own chamber or proper prison, 
or proper guard, who may always keep him 
in observation, restrain him from the sight 
of others, and conversation with them, and 
prevent all intercourse both by letters and 
messengers. 

** OF the torments or particular afflic- 
tions, which are exercised now towards this 
man, now to that, there are seven kinds in 
this prison, of which the first is the Laxe, 
or certain subterranean cave, twenty feet 
deep, without light. 

** The second is a certain chamber or very 
contracted cavern, in which a man can 
scarcely stand upright, and therefore from 
the little rest which it affords, they have 
called it Lirrie Ease. 

«¢ The third is the Equuteus, by which, 
through certain machinery and wooden 
blocks, the limbs of a man are dislocated 
(in diversa distrahuntur). 

« The 
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* The fourth is called the Scavenger’s 
daughter, so named, I suppose, from the 
inventor. It consists of an iron circle, 
which brings (compingit) the feet, hands, 
and head into one ring. 

“« The fifth is the Iron Gioves, by which 
the hands are most grievously tormented. 

*¢ The sixth is Cuains, which are 
carried on the arms. 

“©The seventh is the Iron Fetters, 
which are fitted to the feet.” P. Ixxiii. 

In the 4 Ric. II. the weekly board 
of a Duke was 5 marks, and of his 
chaplain and each of his gentlemen 
6s. 8d. and of each of his yeomen, 
3s. 4d.; of an Earl 40s., of each of his 
gentlemen 5s., and each of his yeo- 
men 2s. 6d’; of a baron 20s., of each 
of his gentlemen 3s. 4d., and of each 
of his yeomen 20d. P. xcvi. 

Thus it appears, that the allowances 
for the table were strictly apportioned 
to the rank of the party, and that the 
gentleman of a Baron was only sup- 
posed to have half the rank of the gen- 
tleman of a Duke; the former being 
tabled at only 3s. 4d, the latter at 
6s. 8d. It also appears from the scale, 
that the rank of the servants was esti- 
mated all through according to that of 
the master. After the attainder of a 
state prisoner, the allowances were to 
be regulated by royal pleasure (p. cvi). 
Similar to this was the restriction to 
bread and water of felons under sen- 
tence of death, now or recently en- 
forced. 

We find one use of wicket gates in 
the following item : 

*< After the great gate of the bywarde is 
shutt in the night tyme, the same shall not 
bee opened for any prisoner servant, nor 
wives, nor any other p’sous but wth the 

rivitie of the Lieutenant or his deputy. 
But such as have occasion to come in or 
out, to use only the little wicket, where, ac- 
cording to ancient custome, twoo wardens 
shall stand on each side to view those that 
come in and out.” P. ex. 

A similar practice was no doubt ob- 
served in our ancient castles. 

The warders were not permitted to 
give the slightest intimations to the 
prisoners, of any orders which they 
might have received. 

*« If any of the Yeomen shall at any time 
reveale by himselfe, or by any other meanes, 
directly or indirectly, to any prisoner, an 
direction, charge, or co’maundment w¢ 
they or any of them shall receave of the 
Lieut. hee shall not only loose his place, 
but bee imprisoned during his Mat’s plea- 
sure.” P, oxii. 


In a presentment, we find that no 
foreigner was by right, to live within 
the Tower or its precincts. 

*© Also we do present, that it is not 
meete that any s r borne out of this 
realme should dwell within the Tower, or 
the liberty of the same.” P. exxiv. 

So much for that motley fortified 
warehouse of the nation, the Tower of 
London. It is as miscellaneous as a 
pedlar’s box. A Norman tower, with 
artillery stores on the ground floor, and 
records in the upper stories. Stores 
for soldiers below, and lawyers above. 
Bastions of stone without cannon, and 
bastions of brick with cannon. © Mints 
for coining money, and prisons for 
coining groans. A long modern town- 
hall-looking building, not filled with 
feasting corporationers, but muskets, 
swords, and pistgls. All the Kings of 
England, in a row, cloathed in the 
armour which they actually wore, of 
which (says Dr. Meyrick) not one 
piece is older than the time of Henry 
the Seventh. A menagerie of wild 
beasts, and a cupboard for the crown 
jewels. Dashing modern houses, with 
fine sash windows and antiquated 
towers. A platform battery of cannon, 
with no command of space before it: 
in short, a most extraordinary jumble; 
being an arsenal, a mint, a state prison, 
a record-office, a jewel-office, a mena- 
gerie, an old castle, a modern fortress, 
a wharf, a warehouse, and a town, all 
stuffed, like the goods in a waggon, into 
a small artificial island. 

We leave this valuable and elaborate 
work, with sincere respect for its au- 
thor ; who, we are glad to hear, has an- 
nounced a History of London. We 
shall impatiently expect it. 


<Q 


53. Practical Observations on certain Patho- 
logical Relations which exist between the 
Kidneys and other organs of the Human 
Body, especially the Brain. By John 
Fosbroke, Surgeon, Cheltenham. 8vo. 
THIS volume treats chiefly of the 

relations of certain morbid states of the 

kidneys, tocertain morbid conditions of 
other important organs, all which it 
appears are very essential to be under- 
stood, for the cure of patients so affected. 

The cases from which the Author 
has deduced his positions, are numerous. 

His observations contain not only many 

original views upon the main points of 

his subject, but also upon the way in 
which affections of the kidneys .and 
mucous 
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muconos membranes come to be mis- 
taken for liver diseases. 

The work has evidently cost much 
labour and long and minute investiga- 
tion. Indeed, the chief qualities of 
Mr. Fosbroke seem to be a deep in- 
terest in his profession, more espe- 
cially in the science of it, a calm and 
reflecting love of study, a perseverance 
not easily daunted, nor soon wearied, 
and a courageous independence of opi- 
nion, founded upon the unerring trath 
of physiological action. Through the 
closeness of his attention to his studies 
at London and a the late 
Dr. Jenner said, that he had acquired 
as much in months as others had done 
in years. 

e should not have entered into 
these biographical minutie, did we 
not feel, that every kind aid is due 
to a young man of talent and ap- 
plication, at his outset into life, es- 
pecially in the medical profession, 
where success (to the public injury) is 
chiefly dependent upon sickly and ordi- 
nary minds, to which inferior and assi- 
milated qualities are more acceptable 
and intelligible. 


—_— o— 


54. Dr. Orcer’s edition of Anacreon and 
Sappho is very beautifully printed, and is al- 
together extremely neat. The text is in a 
bold Porson character, and a literal but 
faithful English translation is placed at the 
bottom of the page. 


55. The Uses of the Athanasian Creed 
Explained and Vindicated, is a Visitation 
Sermon, preached at St. Helen’s, Woreester. 
By Henry Carp, D. D. &e. This dis- 
course, like the other works of that erudite 
scholar, is distinguished by forcible reason- 
ing and an ardent zeal fortruth. Taking his 
text from 2 Tim. i. 18, ‘* Hold fast -the 
form of sound words, which thou hast heard 
of me,” he in a masterly manner 
to explain the uses of this excellent sum- 
mary of the Christian faith. The whole is 
accompanied with learned Notes. 





56. The Stanzas to the Memory of Lord 
Byron are truly elegant and poetical. 


Review.—Miscellaneous Reviews. 
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87. The Bulls from Rome and British 
slevil? 20 #)\Jus wed sodeal sxicn open 


the impositions aegy under the mask 
religion by the Papists. 


58. The Hand-Dook, by Mr. Water 
Hamitton, M.R.A.S. is a concise Dic- 
tionary a used in the Arts.and Sci- 
ences. Encyclopedias appear to have 
been diligently conuind, and the explana- 
tions well compressed. The Author no- 
tices that his labour was much increased by 
the very numerous list of words he was com- 
mee to reject (about half a million). He 

certainly presented us with a work well 
adapted to general uses, and particularly for 
the young in pursuit of scientific knowledge. 


59. Sonnets, and other Poems, by D. L. 
Ricuarpson, 12mo, p. 151.—There is an 
even tone of gentlemanly elegance in the 
whole arrapgement of this little volume that 
exhibits a mind accustomed to refined con- 
templations. Many of the Sennets are very 
superior be mem and the occasional reference 
to oriental scenery gives a pleasing variety to 
the sketches. Thg Soldier’s ~ + Da is of a 
higher cast, and “displays much power of 
imagination, with an expression of corre- 
sponding vigour. There are, too, the sor- 
rowful breathings of a heart that has been 
touched by ahi, and there is a plain- 
tive tone of genuine feeling in many of the 
Stanzas —-S the personal experiences 
of the writer is very affecting. Thus, 
in his address to ‘his lost child— 

Thy rest no mortal pang may break, 

And but for thy lone mother’s sake, 

Oh how this breast would pine, 

My darling—for a home like thine. 





60. Mr. Fossrooxe has reprinted the 
Chapter on Costume, from alm a 
pedia of Antiquities,” as a separate Tract, 
under the title of «* § is of Antient 
Costume, Egyptian, yng mh British, 
Anglo-Saxon, German, and English.” To 
which he has interwoven Additional Remarks; 
andthe Work is illustrated by 71 figures. 

Antient 


) mentary 
information to the studeut in Archeology, 
as they will enable them to ascertain 
character and distinction of figures upon 
Marbles, Coins, Tombs, Painted Glass, Il- 
luminations, &c. 


—@— 
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A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in 
the Mountains of the High Pyrenees ; com- 
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most interesting scenes. By J. Harpy, Esq. 

An Account, historical, political, and sta- 
tistical, of the United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata; translated from rr a 
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A Critical Essay on the Writings of St. 
Luke, translated from the German of Dr. 
Frederic Schleimacher: with an Introduc- 
tion by the Translator, containing an Ac- 
count of the Controversy respecting the 
Origin of the three First Gospels since 
Bishop Marsh’s Dissertations. 

Scottish » Ancient and Modern ; 
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No. XXIV. of Mr. Wootnorn’s Views of 
Ancient Castles, being the completion of 
the work. 


Preparing for Publication. 
Ancient Knighthood, and its relations 
with the past and present State of Society, 


and particularly with the modern Military 
Profession, By E. A. Kenpaxt, Esq. F.S.A. 





illustrated with Notes, a Critical Introd 
tion, and Characters of the most eminent 
Lyric Poets of Scotland, By Attan Cun- 
NINGHAM. 

The Elements of the Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus. By the Rev. Dionysius 
Larpner, of the University of Dublin. 

An Analytical Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry. yi the same. 

The Principal Roots of the Latin Lan- 
guage, simplified by a Display of their In- 
corporation into the English Tongue, with 
copious Notes. 

A History of the Roman Emperors, from 
the Accession of Augustus to the Fall of 
the last Constantine. By Mr. C. A. Etron, 
author of Specimens of the Classic Poets. 

A Translation of all the existing Frag- 
ments of the Writings of Proclus, surnamed 
the Platonic Successor, by Tuomas Tay- 
Lor, the Platonist. ‘ 

Sin Joun Barrincton’s Historical Anec- 
dotes of Ireland. 

Letters of Marshal Conway, from 1744 
to 1784, embracing the period when he was 
Commander of the Forces and Secretary of 
State. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave; or, Events of Days that are gone ; 
by the Author of the “ Scrinium.” 

Instructions for Cavalry Officers, trans- 
lated from the German of Gen. Count Bis- 
mark, by Capt. L. Beamisn, 4th Drag. 

a Fccleciasticn, or the Antiqui- 
ties of the Christian Church; and other 
works of the late Rev. J. Bincuam, M. A. 

A Dissertation on the Coventry Pageants 
and Mysteries, with the Taylors’ and Shear- 
men’s Pageant, &c. By ‘Tuomas Suarr. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Paul Jones, from original documents in the 
possession of Mr. J. H. Sherburne, Regis- 
trar of the United States’ Navy. 

Mr. E. H. Barker, one of the joint Edi- 
tors of Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, is 
writing a Life of Dr. Parr: 

A of Catechetical Instruction on 

the Life, Doctrines, Death and Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
Harvey Marriott, Rector of Claverton. 
Also, by the same, Biblical Questions, illus- 
trative of the History, Doctrines, and Pre- 

cepts of the Old and New Testament. 
Fifth Part of the Progresses of King 

James I. 

Letters to a Friend on the Stete of Ire- 
and, the Catholic Question, and the Merits 
of Constitutional ——— Distinction. By 
E. A, Kenpau, Esq. FS.A. 





The same Author is also preparing, 
Zoological Errors and Mytho-Zoology; or 
Inquiries concerning Sea-serpents, Crokers, 
Mermaids, Unicorns, Were-wolves, Ogres, 
Pigmies, &c.; to which is added, Continua- 
tion to the Natural and Civil History of 
several known Animals. 

Sermons, Expositions, and Addresses, at 
the Holy Communion. By the late Rev. 
Avexanper Waveu, A. M. Minister of the 
Scots’ Church in Miles Lane, London. To 
which is prefixed a Short Memoir of the 
Author. 

Essays on the Evidences and Doctrines of 
Christianity. By James Joun Gurney. 

A Practical Illustration of the Book of 
Psalms. By the Author of the Commentary 
on the New Testament. 

Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descriptive of 
the country of Palestine, and of the manners 
and customs of the ancient Israelites. 

Outlines of Truth. Bya Lady. 

Botanical Sketches of the twenty-four 
Classes in the Linnwan System, with fifty 
specimens of English Plants taken from 
nature, 

Nuge Sacre; or Psalms and Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs. 

Reports of the Parliamantary Proceedings 
of the last Session, systematically Arranged 
azd Criticised, in one vol. 8vo. Also, in ano- 
ther vol. ee had ate if required, 
Abstracts of all important nted 
during the ale ar ie Gubeal an- 
nually. 

Pathology and Treatment of Dropsies. By 
Dr. Ayre, 

An Annual Work, entitled Janus, con- 
sisting of Tales, occasional Essays, popular 
Illustrations of History and Antiquities, 
serious and comic Sketches of Life and Man- 
ners, &c. &e. 

A Translation of La Motte Fouqué’s Ro- 
mance, the Magic Ring. 

Paul Jones, a Romance. By ALLan 
CunninouaM. 

William Douglas ; or the Scottish Exiles, 
an Historical Novel. 

The Contest of the Twelve Nations ; or a 
Comparison of the different Bases of Hu- 
man Character and Talent. 

Mr. ACKERMANN’S annual volume of For- 

t-me-Not. The literary department em- 

races, among many others, contributions 
in verse and prose from the of James 
Montgomery, Esq. Rev. G. » Rev. R. 
Polwhele, J. H. Wiffen, Esq. Neele, 
Esq. Rev. J. Blanco White, J. Bowring, 
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Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hofland, 
Mrs. Bowditch, &c. &e. 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on 
Clock and Watch Making. Tuomas 
eae of the article ‘* Horology” in 

sw ere these woe 

The ke of a Series of Plates in con- 
tinuation of Smirke’s Illustrations to Shaks- 


peare. 

A work, on the plan of the German Lite- 
rary Almanacks, intended more especially 
for the religious reader of Literary compo- 
sitions. 





Ortentat Lirerature. 


The encouragement given to Oriental 
literature in France becomes every day more 
extensive.. The vast stores of the royal li- 
brary, so rich in Oriental literature, are to 
be explored anew, and those MSS. deemed 
worthy of impression are to be printed at 
the public expence. The governments of 
a vie with each other in seconding this 
impulse. The King of Prussia has founded 
an university at Bonn, which is devoted to 
the study of the Asiatic languages ; the King 
of Bavaria, the Duke of Gotha, and the King 
of Denmark, have sent into Asia and Africa 
in search of manuscripts; Holland brings 
forth successors to the Schultens, and Russia 
is lavish in its encouragements and rewards 
to genius. After mentioning these facts, a 
report by the keeper of the seals in Paris, 

roceeds :—‘* Would it not be possible, after 
the model of the great Byzantian collection, 
and the compilation of i councils, and of 
the historians of France, which were for- 
merly executed at the royal press, to form 
a collection of the principal Sriental works, 
to be published under the auspices of 
your Majesty? It would be very easy for the 
royal press to complete the execution of this 
enterprise, without any interruption in the 
usual course of its proceeding, or even with- 
out its causing any material expense.” A 
decree has since been issued, containing re- 
gulations for the accomplishment of the 
project. 

Prussian LiTerature. 


A royal edict has been issued in Berlin, 
forbidding the publication of all works a- 
gainst the established religion ; at the same 
time ordering that, in all discussions on 
these subjects, invectives and personalities 
should be avoided. Defamatory writing is 
decidedly forbidden ; and if by chance, the 
censor should permit their publication, they 
are not the less liable to be seized; but in 
such case the editor has redress in the cen- 
sor, who being found insolvent, the govern- 
ment is charged with the debt. Since the 
Ist. of January this year, this penalty has 
been suppressed, and the editor is subjected 
toa fine. Moreover, he is obliged to send 


two copies, one to the Berlin library, and 

another to the university : a third copy is con- 

sidered as the right of the censor, as before. 

No foreign work must be sold without ex- 
Tue Duxe or Yorx’s Sreecu. 


The premium of three guineas for the 
best Welch translation of his Royal High- 
ness’s admirable Speech on the Catholic 
question, was lately awarded to Mr. Robert 
Davies, of Nant Glyn, in Denbighshire ; and 
a further sum of one guinea each has been 
given to Mr. Pugh, solicitor of Dolgelly, 
and a person under the signature of ‘ Gre- 
gore,” for their translations of it. 


New Invention rv Parintine. 


The Dutch papers contain an account of 
a new discovery in printing, or a new appli- 
cation of lithography, for the reprinting fo- 
reign journals, by which it is calculated that 
the subscription to these papers, which now 
costs each the postage and triple stamp— 
31 fs. 20cents per qr., not —e 3 the 
porterage, will be only 10 francs. re- 
print will be executed by lithographic and 
chemical process, to which the inventor has 
given the name of identigraphy. Every fo- 
reign journal, for which there shall be one 
hundred subscribers, will be reprinted, and 
the reprint appear two hours after the ar- 
rival of the mail. The prospectus fixes no 
prices except for the Moniteur, the Consti- 
tutionnel, the Cour Francaise, and the Pan- 
dora. The Moniteur will cost fourteen, 
twenty-six, and fifty florins, for three, six, 
and twelve months; the two opposition jour- 
nals, nine, sixteen, and thirty florins; and 
the Pandora, eight, fifteen, thirty florins, 
The difference between them and the pre- 
sent prices will be from 25 to 30 per cent. 


Hypravtics. 


M. Schweebel, a mechanic of Strasburg, 
has just invented a singular machine, with a 
lever, to replace the hydraulic lever, which 
possesses the double action applicable to all 
machines moved by water or horses, either 
for opiasing, flour-mills, sawing, forge-bel- 
lows, &e. It facilitates by its strength the 
machine to which it is applied, giving it.a 
more regular movement, and fills the place 
of two horses where four are required,—and 
is also very useful in times of drought, as it 
will work a machine with half the quantity of 
water. 

Dioramas, 


Thes® exhibitions, in which the specta- 
tors are subject to the peristrephic motion 
of an amphitheatrical building, are becoming 
deservedly popular. Besides the celebrated 
one in the Regent’s-park, London, there is 
one in Paris, and another in Manchester. 

” <‘Fhe 
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The one in Regent’s-park is now exhibiting 
the ‘* Ruins of Holyrood yd a moon- 
light scene, painted by M. rre, and 
the *‘ Cathedral of Chartres,” by M. Bouton. 
So powerful is the illusion, when viewing 
the mouldering ruins of Scotia’s ancient 
glory, that the very figures appear to move, 
and the clouds to recede from the eye. 
There is nothing like a painting; every 
thing seems reality; and all this effect is 
— by the wonderful management of 
ight and shade; thus displaying the triumph 
of perspective, and the ne plus ultra of pic- 
torial illusion. The tomb-stones and mo- 
numents in the parts lighted by the moon, 
and the female figure in contemplation before a 
lamp, give a powerful interest to the picture, 
and shew the wonderful effect of light. 
The Diorama in Paris has lately exhibited 
a new picture, which represents the effect 
of fog and snow. The view is taken across 
a Gothic vestibule in perspective, behind 
which nothing is at first discovered but a 
dim horizon. By degrees the fog disperses, 
and affords a peep of a vast forest of firs and 





larches, in an immense valley. To obscuri- 
ty a brilliant light gradually sueceeds. ‘The 
vapours rise, the sky is illuminated, and the 
tops of mountains shew themselves. The 
Diorama in Manchester, is exhibiting the 
view of the Valley of Sarnen, in Switzerland; 
lately in the Regent’s Park. 





Burmese CarriaGE. 


The Burmese Imperial state carriage, 
which was captured at an early period of the 
present sanguinary Indian war, has just 
reached this country, and is now preparing 
for a public exhibition. It is, without ex- 
ception, one of the most splendid works of 
art that can possibly be conceived, present- 
ing an entire blaze of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones: of the latter the number must 
amount to many thousands, comprehending 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires white and blue, 
emeralds, amethysts, garnets, topazes, cat’s- 
eyes, crystals, &c. ‘The carving is of a very 
superior deseription. The carriage stands 
between 20 and 30 feet in height, and was 
drawn by elephants. 


-—£--— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Antiquities found in the Vicinity of Brool, 
on the Rhine By Dr. Rupoven 
Branpas. 


The importance of the vicinity of Brool 
to the Antiquary, says the Doctor, is suffi- 
ciently known, as well as the great disco- 
veries made there by the diligence of M. 
Dorow. It was through his kindness that 
1 obtained the antiquities considered in this 
memoir, with the request to analyse them 


as speedily as possible. 
I. A Fragment of Roman Glass found near 
Brool. 


The invention of glass is known to be 
very ancient; nevertheless few antique re- 
mains of it have come down to us, or have 
been analysed. Although the art of manu- 
facturing glass was not carried to that de- 
gree of eg mer among the ancients to 
which it has been brought in our days, still 
in some branches of it they had gone very 
far, as has been sufficiently shown by the 
learned investigations of Winkelmann. The 
= of glass which I obtained from M. 

jorow was a mt of a round vase, and 
weighed about 10 grains. Its colour was of 
a milky-white with a very blueish cast. A 
pellicle of a brilliant gold-colour covered its 
exterior, and in part its interior surface. 
This had so much the appearance of gild- 
ing, that without a chemical trial one would 
have taken it to be gold. The long period 
of time during which the glass had been 
exposed to the effects of the air, water, and 
the pressure of the earth, had made a visi- 


RESEARCHES. 
ble impression on it ; so much so, that it 
was in a mouldering state, had entirely lost 
its firmness and brittleness, and when bro- 
ken, pressed, or scraped, fell into small leaves 
like mica. It had completely lost its trans- 
parency ; but it was still evident, from its 
appearance in the centre, that it was origi- 
nally perfectly transparent, that part, from 
having somewhat resisted the destructive ef- 
fects that had acted upon the rest, being so 
still. Wherever the glass was covered with 
the gold-like pellicle, it was not transparent ; 
but where free from it, it was perfectly clear. 
By endeavouring to separate that covering, 
no gold-leaf was detached, but thin leaves 
of glass; and the surface beneath soon of- 
fered a similar appearance. Iu some places 
that metallic tarnish assumed a fine blueish, 
red, or green hue ; and a similar appearance 
was produced by taking off the apparently 
metallic pellicle which was on the inside. 
This shows that the cause of this tarnish 
was the same as that which acts upon the 
glass long exposed to the weather,—such as 
in old church windows for instance; and 
which has a similar appearance. However, 
to convince myself completely of the absence 
of gold, I heated as many as possible of the 
shining glass leaves in nitric acid, by which 
process the gold-coioured covering entirely 
disappeared, and the leaves remained without 
colour. In order to find out the component 
parts of the glass, the Doctor submitted it 
to several chemical pr The result 
of which was, that the glass consisted of 
1. Silica; 2. Soda; 8. Lead; 4. Oxide of 
manganese; 5, Oxide of iron; 6. — ; 
7. Alu- 
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7. Alumina. Of these constituents the si- 
lica furmed about two thirds, and the other 
substance the remaining third of the whole 
inass. 

IL. Sealing-wax. 

A piece of a light brown-red waxy sub- 
stance appeared to be a fragment of sealing 
wax of which the Romans had made use. 
The piece weighed about 20 grains, became 
soft and fluid when heated, burned with a 
flame, left a carbonized residuum, and by a 
greater and continued heat a very small yel- 
lowish hard substance. 

From the examination. it appeared that 
the sealing-wax consisted for the most part 
of common wax, to which a little gum and 
turpentine had been added, and which seem- 
ed to have been coloured principally by red- 
lead; containing besides a few leaves of gold 
which seemed to have been added to enhauce 
the beauty of the wax, although in very 
small proportion. 

Saxon Corns. 

Two small coins have lately been dug up 
at Southampton, in a field to the east of 
the path-way leading from St. Mary’s Church- 
yard to the gas-works. 

These two coins are Saxon silver pennies. 
They were found near a considerable por- 
tion of wood-ashes, intermingled with burnt 
bones, ina kind of circular pit, which ex- 
tended to a depth of about nine feet from 
the original surface of the mould, before 
the clay was removed. Que of them is that 
of Burgred King of Mercia, exactly as 
engraved in Ruding’s Coinage, Plate 8, 
figure 17.— The “aie ty a head in 
the centre of the obverse, but no king’s 
name, simply that of the moneyer; the 
inscription being piorMop MonETA. On 
the reverse is DOROBERNIA Clv1TAs, Canter- 
bury City. This may probably be rare, as 
there is not oe in Ruding’s Book exactly 
resembling it. There is, indeed, one of 
Beldred, King of Kent, plate 3, with the 
same moneyer's name, but differing in all 
other respects. The name of Diormod 
occurs also among the moneyers of Egbert, 
as stated by Ruding, vol. I. p. 246, but no 
specimen is given of money coined by him. 
The coins themselves are in pretty good pre- 
servation. Ruding observes, and the poor 
workmanship and ap ce confirm the 
fact, that ‘* in the reign of Burgred the art 
of coinage had sunk into the lowest state of 
barbarism in point of execution.” Both 
the coins are deficient in the weight neces- 
sary to make up the 240th part of a Troy 
pound of silver; the pound being 5760 
grains, the silver penny ought to weigh 24 
grains. One of these weighs 20 grains, 
the other 224. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the silver penny was ever —~ 
of a greater weight than 224 grains. i 
was the wright the time of the Norman 


conquest. It was gradually diminished, in 
succeeding reigns, until, in 1601, it was 
made to weigh no more than 7} grains; at 
which weight it has continued ever since. 

It is a curious fact, that these two little 
coins, in the year 1050, would have pur- 
chased seven gallons of wheat; a century 
later, when wheat was double the price, 
they would have paid for a day’s labour in 
husbandry, and would have bought three 
gallons and a half of wheat. 





On Saturday, Sept. 10, as the workmen 
who are employed in making a eulvert in 
St. Aldate’s, Oxford, were digging near 
Christ Church, they found a York penny of 
Edward I.; as engraved in Ruding, Plate 3, 
fig. 18. The same day they also found a 
jeton or abbey token, in a very high state 
of preservation; on the obverse side is a 
rude head, and AVE MARIA GRATIA FLENA; 
and on the reverse is a cross fleuty with a 
small fleur de lis in its centre. 


Aug.6. A gold coin of the Emperor 
Valens, in the highest state of preservation, 
was found a few days ago in hw garden of 
J.J. Champante, Esq. at Taunton. On the 
obverse, round the head, it has this inscrip- 
tion, *¢ D. N. VALENS, P. P. AVG.”, and 
on the reverse, ** RESTITVTOR REIPVB- 
LIC.” On the exergue, ‘* SIRM,” de- 
noting that this coin-was minted at Sirmium, 
the capital of Pannonia. Its weight is 69 
grains. The Emperor Valens died A. D. 378. 

Aug. 6. A mason, in digging a short 
time since for the foundation of a building 
in the environs of Vienna, found a Turkish 
aigrette, enriched with diamonds, which is 
valued at 60,000 florins. It was probably 
worn by an Ottoman officer killed in a battle 
fought under the walls of Vienna, by which 
Sobieski saved Germany. 

On July 20, as some workmen belonging 
to Sir T. Hare, bart. of Stow Bardolph, 
Norfolk, were at work at low water in the 
river Ouze, near Stowlridge, they discovered, 
deeply imbedded in the silt or sand, # per- 
fect human skeleton, upon each foot of 
which were the remains of a shoe. In dig- 
ging beside it, they found twenty silver and 
copper coins, viz. one silver of Edward VI. 
one of Mary, six of Elizabeth, and three of 
James I. and nine copper coins of the same 
monarch, from whence it seems clearly 
proved that it was the body of some person 
unfortunately drowned in the latter reign. 
The copper coins are in remarkably high 
preservation. 

An ancient tiled flooring, about two yards 
square, was lately discovered on the east 
side of the cemetery in Kirkstall Abbey. 
The tiles are each about four inches square, 
highly glazed on the surface, and of various 
colours. 
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POETRY. 





MORNING AND EVENING. 


O# ! dost thou not love the first blush of 
the morn, [silence of night, 

When the song of the grove breaks the 
When dances the dew on the tremulous 
thorn, [so light. 
Unbrushed by the breeze which is passing 


And dost thou not love the soft stillness of 
eve, [is the lay, 

Tho’ clos’d is the flower, and tho’ hush’d 
When the feelings partake of the calm they 
perceive, [a prey? 

And the breast is no more to the passions 


And hast thou ne’er stray’d on the shores of 
the ocean, [and rest, 
When Night stills all nature to silence 
Save the ne'er-ceasing dash of the rude 
billow’s motion, 
And the moon-beam which sports on its 
turbulent breast? 


And whilst the lone beach thou in silence 
didst tread, 
Lov’d you not on that scene there to lin- 
ger and gaze, 
Lov’d you not the congenial rapture it shed, 
Love you not the delight which its me- 
mory conveys? 


Yes! the freshness of morn, and the stillness 
of eve, [on the sea, 

And the grandeur of night when she sleeps 
Ihave known, I have lov'd, I’ve regretted to 
[leave, 

And dear is the sweet retrospection to me. 


But though lovely they are, yet they never 
can vie [glow, 

With constant affection’s unchangeable 
With the kindred delights of relationship’s 
tie, [which flow. 

Or the pleasures unsullied from friendship 


Oh! false are they all who would dare to 
mantain 
That happiness never is found on the earth, 
And false is the counsel which bids us obtain 
It in sensual pleasure and riotous mirth. 


It is to be found in the union of souls, 
In reciprocal love—in congenial ties— 
In the firm bond of friendship, which nothing 
controuls— 
In the mutual joys whichaffection supplies. 


And when absence from kindred companions 
deprives 

Us of joys too delightful for ever to last ; 

Still happiness lives, and still pleasure sur- 

vives [are past. 

In the sweet reminiscence of times that 





I care not for riches, and force I defy ; 
I heed not the great—and the proud I 
detest ; [the eye, 
But the smile on the cheek, or the tear in 
A responsive emotion will rouse in my 
breast. 


May sympathy ever attend me whilst here ; 
May youth’s sensibility still be my lot ; 
Tho’ the Stoic may scorn, and the Cynic 

may sneer, ior 
And boast of their firmness—I envy them 


For if manhood bereaves me of feelings like 
these, {now, 

Or if age would deprive me of joys I feel 
May the chill hand of death life’s current 
soon freeze, [brow, 


And soon may the sepulchre hy my 
oC. 


—- > -— 


STANZAS TO #####, 
GLOOM is on thy troubled heart that 

may not Ss away, 

Like grey mists ow the shrouded hill, or 
storms from April day ; 

There is a shadow on thy brow, a tempest 
in thy soul, 

No earthly hope may banish now, no mortal 
voice controul ! 


For she, the charm, the life of life, hath 
vanished from the scene, 

And thou art left to mourn in vain a vision 
that hath been. 

Alas! too like a sunny beam from some ce- 
lestial clime, 

That with a transient radiance touched the 
flitting wings of Time! 

Sept. 14th, 1825. 


a 
TO THOUGHT*. 
PASSING shadow of the mind! 


Boundless rover unconfin’d ! 
Tyrant of imperious reign ! 
Lord of Pleasure, Grief, and Pain ! 
Teacher of the erring heart, 
Wisdom's ray to me impart : 
Come with her enlighten’d power, 
Renovate life’s drooping hour ! 
Pure and of celestial kind, 
Let me thee an angel find ! 


O. L. R. 





* These lines were found among the pa- 
rs of a literary lady, whose collection of 
‘cems, published many years since, have 
been much admired. Upon the original 
MS. she has made this remark, ‘¢ I think 

these are the best verses I ever wrote.” 
Ever 
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Ever guarded be thy sway, 
Ever mindful of that day, 
When by awful Heav’n’s decree 
I must give account of thee. 
Yet in temper’d colours drest, 
Fashion'd like a rainbow vest ; 
Blended tints of grave and gay, 
Cheer my spirit on its way, 
Come and wander with the muse 
Free her airy path to choose, 
Free with her to rise or fall, 
Soar to skies at fancy’s call ; 
Cling to sublunary things, 
Or above expeed thy wings. 
Yet, oh yet! my soul pursue 
In thy garb of rosy hue; 
Chase the fear that hints the sorrow ; 
Bring the hope that crowns the morrow ; 
Bring Religion, Heav’n-lorn child— 
Smiling like a Cherub mild ; 
Bring the faith that meets the skies ; 
Vision blest that peace supplies, 
When her bright unclouded mien 
Penetrates the closing scene. M. 
—_—o>— 
ON MINSDEN CHAPEL, 
A ruin near Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. 
NO oy 3 of art, no jewell’d shrine, 
o tombs of gilded splendour shine 
In Minsden’s lone remains. 
Nor Parian marble’s vivid glow, 
Nor mimic works of art, that shew 
The sculptor's faultless pains. 


Rent is the fence; and loiterers tread, 
Gay, and unthinking on the bed 
Of many a Preston * seer; 
The truant boy forsakes his sheep 
To pluck the azure bells, that weep 
Upon his grandsire’s bier. 
The ivy o’er those mouldering walls 
In fair festoons of nature falls, 
And mantles on their brow: 
It seems to weep for that lone aisle, 
That broken arch, and desert pile, 
In ruin sinking now : 


Yet have they seen the steel-knit mail 
The swords, the s » that ne'er did fail, 
Of Salem’s chivalry t. 
That race is gone—and this their seat 
Now bends the spoiler’s shafts to meet, 
As if in sympathy. 
That race is gone, but still their name 
Stands blazoned in the scroll of fame, 
It ne’er may wane or fade : 
The deeds of heroes cannot die ; 
Though low and cold in dust they lie, 
A crown of glory soothes their shade. 
But Minsden falls. Yon mid-day Sun, 
E’re many an annual course is run, 
Will know its place no more ; 





* A hamlet near. 


t The Chapel belonged to the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. ~ 





*Twill sink in Time’s gulf away, 

No pilgrim as they pass shall say, 
Here Minsden stood of yore. 

Yet those stout hearts that rear’d the pile, 

That fought for Salem’s towers, the while 
In honour’sfame shall bloom : 

Green was the laurel on their brow, 

Iu the tourney’s knightly strife, and now 
It thickens pay tomb. 


—o— 


Parapurase oF Jort, c. III, v. 15, 16. 


EILED shall be the glorious Orb of day, 
And the pale moon no more reflect her 


ray, 
Then all the beauteous gems that deck the 
night, [light ; 
Confounded, shall withdraw their wonted 
The awful thunders of the Lord shall roar, 
Echo’d from sea to sea, from shore to shore ; 
The Heavens affrighted, at his voice shall 
shake, [quake ; 
And Earth, with all her living myriads, 
But chiefly then, Jehovah shall com 
Their hope and strength who on his grace 


repose, 
And safely guide them midst these dire 


alarms, (arms. 
And shield them with his own Almighty 
---Q— 
A TRIBUTE 


To the Memory of Tuomas Gresn, esq. 
By Mrs. Bippext, of Playford. (See p. 246.) 
1% fancy’s eye, around thy silent bier 

What shadowy forms in classic groups | 
Painting and Poesy still linger there, [see ; 
And Music breathes her plaintive dirge 


for thee ! 
Their votary thou, when Life’s warm thrill 
was thine, [paid ; 


And Taste’s pure tribute as thine incense 

How justly now to grace thy marble shrine, 

They rd their homage to thy gentle 
shade. 


On thy mild Virtues memory loves to dwell, 
Thy calm Philosophy, for ever past ; 

While weeping friendship mourns the broken 

spell, [cast. 

Which Social Talents once around thee 
Thine to the sacred ardour Freedom gave, 

As in thy breast she nurs’d her hallow’d 

; [grave, 

Hence are her sighs now wafted o’er thy 

And patriot honours wait upon thy name. 
With Genius gifted, and by Taste refin’d, 

For Nature’s charms thine was a Poet's 


eye; 
And all he rich endowments of thy mind 

Told the deep source of its fertility. 

But vainly I attempt that mind to paint, 

In thine own page superior traits are seen : 
Nor deem this sketch, imperfect all and faint, 
name of Green. 

HISTORICAL 


A Tribute worthy of 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
——-—— 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The Jesuits in France are making a 
rapid and steady progress tu the posses- 
sion of wealth and power, It is stated 
that shey have lately asked the Govern- 
ment to give them the building and es- 
tate of the Val de Grace, that they way 
establish a house of their fraternity; and 
such is their influence, that preparations 
bave been begun for the removal of the 
military hospital by which the Val de 
Grace is now occupied, 

Tbe French Government have given 
instructions to the Commissary-general 
of Bordeaux, that South American Inde- 
pendent vessels shall be admitted, on 
condition that they do not beartheir flag, 
but without compelling them to hoist 
that of any other nation ; that the mer- 
chants and commanders of the Colom- 
bian and other independent vessels shall 
be treated as friends, and that the ships 
and crews shall be subject to the same 
regulations as those which govern the 
intercourse with other foreign nations. 


SPAIN. 


The situation of Spain is truly deplor- 
able. The Ultras, dissatisfied with the 
moderation of King Ferdinand, appear 
resolved to increase the misery of their 
unhappy country by involving it once 
more in all the borrors of a civil war. 
Bessieres, a Field Marshal of the Spanish 
army, commenced this revolutionary 
movement at Getafe, in Arragon, The 
Count D'Espagne baving been dispatch- 
ed, at the head of a strong hody of troops, 
in his pursuit, overtook and arrested bim 
about a league from Molina d’Arragon, 
on the 25th ultimo, and on the 26th the 
rebel chief and seven of his associates 
were executed. Some idea may be form- 
ed of the extent of the conspiracy from 
the fact that the papers of a monk who 
acted as treasurer to Bessieres’ faction 
have been seized, and disclose that the 
chapters of all the metropolitan churches 
of Spain, and many rich convents of the 
order of Carthusians, of St. Bernard, 
St. Jerome, St. Augustin, and St. Basil, 
had taxed themselves to raise 14,000,000 
of reals for the support of the conspira- 
cy. The celebrated Empecinado, the 
author of the Guerilla system which did 
so much injury to Bonaparte’s armies, 
was lately hung at Koa, in Old Castile, 
within a few leagues of Valladoli¢. 


NETHERLANDS. 


The Philosophical College at Brussels 
is expected to open on the third Monday 
in October. It appears that the Govern- 
ment spare neither care nor expence, 
that every thing in this establishment 
may be answerable to its important des- 
tination. It willbe entirely lighted with 
gas. An immense ball, or lecture-roam, 
in the shape of an amphitheatre, and 
capable of containing 1200 persons, is 
nearly finished. Each pupil will have 
his room in the College, which he will 
find conpletely furnished at the expense 
of the Government. All the courses of 
lectures are gratuitous; the expense of 
board is only 200 florins ; and stipends 
will be granted to pupils who are not 
able to pay so mederate a sum. 


SAVOY. 

A successful attempt to reach the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc, the pinnacle of Fu- 
rope, has just been made by an English- 
man, Dr. E.J. Clarke, ayoung physician of 
cistinguished science and much enter- 
prize. He completed this arduous task 
at two o'clock P. M..ow Saturday, the 27th 
of August, and returned to Chamouni 
in safety. The last attempt was made 
about four years since, and proved very 
disastrous, most of the party having 
perished, without any one of them ac- 
complishing the object in view. 


GREECE, 


Authentic letters from Napoli di Re- 
mania, dated Ist August, announce that 
on the morning of that day, the Pro- 
visional Government of Greece bad made 
and published an Act of Submission to 
England, inviting its protection on the 
same condition as the Ionian Islands. 
This appeal to the British Government 
was preceded by conferences between the 
Greek Chiefs and Commodore Hamil- 
ton, who commands ithe English naval 
force in the Levant. . It must be obsery- 
ed that this important resolution was 
taken before the raising of the siege of 
Missolonghi, which is now certain, and 
the defeat of the force both by land and 
by sea which the Ottoman Porte had be- 
fore that place. 

Learning is making rapid strides a- 
mong the Greeks. Argos possesses. a 
school where the Homerian language is 
taught, with history, philosophy, and 


many other languages. A school on the 
Lan- 
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Lancasterian system, established since 
the revolution, contains more than 200 
scholars ; and at Athens two schools ex- 
ist, which, though extremely large, can- 
not contain near the number of pupils 
that arrive from all parts of the country. 


EAST INDIES. 

The Albion, Captain Swainson, from 
Calcutta, which she left on the 17th of 
April, has brought very important in- 
telligence respecting the progress of the 
war in the East. The British troops, 
under the command of General Morri- 
son, arrived in the Aracan River on the 
12th of March, after a passage, in open 
boats, of three days from the Mayoo, 
which is separated from the river by sun- 
derbunds of about 15 miles in length, 
which rendered marching altogether im- 
practicable. The camp was formed at 
Keyharindong, on the South-east side of 
the Aracan river, about 20 miles from 
the important fortress of Aracan, which 
was garrisoned by about 10,000 Bur- 
mese. As soon as all the troops destined 
to operate against this strong hold were 
collected together, the division, in the 
lightest marching order, the officers 
without their horses, and with only one 
bullock each, proceeded towards Aracan. 
Some ckieatiahes took place, occasion- 
ally, between them and the Burmese ; 
but no affair of moment occurred until 
about the end of the month, when seve- 
ral stockades, in front of Aracan, were 
taken by the British troops. On the 
29th and 30th a severe cannonading took 
place, and skirmishing between the rival 
forces. Next day the fortress was cap- 
tured by our troops; but, though the 
event is certain, we are without any par- 
ticulars of the circumstances by which 
the capture was accomplished. The 
main army, under the command of Gen. 
Sir Archibald Campbell, had broken up 
from Rangoon, and reached Sarave, on 
the Irawuddy, distant 112 miles from 
Rangoon, on the 3d of March, without 
losing a man. 

AFRICA. 

The Brazen, of 28 guns, Capt. George 
Willes, sailed for the coast of Africa, with 
Captains Clapperton and Robert Pearce, 
and Doctors Morrison and Wilson, of 
the Royal Navy, on their mission into 
the interior of Africa, having in view 
the discovery of the yet unknown course 
and termination of the River Niger, and 
opening friendly communications with 
the principal native Kings and Chiefs. 
—The Brazen has also on board, with 
the same object, a number and variety 
of presents, suited to the notions, capa- 
bilities, and wants of the Kings and chief 
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persons of the different tribes. The 
travellers will debark in the Bight of 
Benin, whence Capt. Pearce and Dr. 
Morrison will proceed Eastward, in as 
direct a course as circumstances will per- 
mit, to Timbuctoo; and Capt. Clapper- 
ton and Dr. Wilson will proceed North- 
ward, taking the City of Soudon for 
their ulterior point. The King of Sou- 
don has promised to send guides to Soc- 
katoo, to meet the latter travellers, re- 
ceive the presents, and propitiate the 
other native Sovereigns. It is a prevail- 
ing belief among the natives, that there 
is a lake communication between both 
Timbuctoo and Soudon, with the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, flowing into the Volta. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

Capt. Franklin and his exploring party 
are to proceed by the Erie canal, Lakes 
Huron and Superior, to Fort William, 
and thence to Winnipeg, Atabasca, and 
the Great Bear Lakes, near to which 
place they are to winter. In the spring 
the party are to proceed down M’Ken- 
zie’s river to Bebring’s Straits, where 
a ship will be in readiness to transport 
them to India, with a view of getting 
into the South Sea. Dr. Richardson's 
party will separate. from Capt. Franklin 
at the mouth of M’Kenzie’s river, and 
explore the country as far as the Copper- 
mine river. Captain Buchey, after hav- 
ing landed Capt. Franklin at Canton, 
will take in provisions for Bebring’s 
Straits, where he expects to meet Capt. 
Parry. The agents of the Hudson Bay 
Company have fermed depots of provi- 
sions for the whole route, The want of 
the canoes, which were abandoned at 
Cape Turnagain from weakness and fa- 
tigue, proved a terrible bar to the cross- 
ing of rivers; but on this occasion a 
water-proof canvas boat has been pro- 
vided, so admirably contrived that it ma 
be separated into pieces, one of which 
each of the party may stow into his 
knapsack, or carry in his pocket ! 

New York is now the largest town in 
the western hemisphere, and it is increas- 
ing, and from its natural advantages must 
inefease, with a rapidity which, in the 
course of a centuty, will probably make 
it eclipse the most populous capitals of 
the old world. From an actual and care- 
ful enumeration, it was found that the 
number of new houses erected in 1824, 
was 1624, Each house contains on an 
average, two families, or twelve persons. 
Thus New York must have added about 
20,000 persons in the course of the last 
year to its population, which is now es- 
timated at 150,000 souls. There are of 
different places of worship—aptists, 11; 
Friends, 4; Independents, 4; Lutherans, 
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2; Methodist Episcopal, 7; Methodist 
Society, 3; Methodist African, 3; Mo- 
ravians, |; New Jerusalem, |; Presby- 
terians, 19; Protestant Episcopal, 18 ; 


[Sept. 


Reformed Dutch, 13; Roman Catholics, 


2; Synagogue, 1; Unitarians,1; Uni- . 


versalists,2; Non-descript, 3; Building, 
2—Total, 97—Number of Ministers, 130. 


- —<e— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


SCOTLAND. 
Scottisu Episcopacy. 


A remarkable event has occurred, con- 
nected with the history of the Scottish Epis- 
copacy, which cannot fail to beinteresting to 
the Clergy of the Established Church. The 
celebration of marriage, &e. abroad by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Luscombe has been an- 
nounced in the Newspapers; but the public 
were not generally aware of the consecration 
of such an individual. However on reference 
to a Sermon preached in the Episcopal 
Chureh of Stirling, at Dr. Luscombe’s con- 
secration, we find an account prefixed, from 
which we abstract the following particulars, 
as pr ar of the circum-tance. 

*‘During a residence of five years in 
France, the attention of Dr. Luscombe, 
(Chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge,) was naturally directed to the 
state of religion among his countrymen set- 
tled in that country, the number of whom 
actually resident is calculated at no less than 
50,000: and he could not but observe with 
regret the great inconvenience and danger to 
which this large body of British subjects 
were exposed, from the absence both of pro- 
per teachers episcopally licensed and visited, 
and ofthe regular administration of the holy 
Sacraments. 

‘* Dr. Luscombe was advised to lay the case 
before the Bishops of Scotland, and to seek 
that assistance from them which circumstan- 
ces rendered it improbable he would obtain 
in England. After a long correspondence, 
in which zeal and prudence equally marked 
the conduct of the Scotch Prelates, they de- 
termined not only to adopt the plan sugges- 
ted by Dr. Luscombe, but, if he were willing 
to abandon his prospects at home, fo conse- 
crate him as their missionary Bishop to his 
British fellow-suljects abroad. Upon this 
decision, Dr. Luscombe did not for a moment 
hesitate to make the sacrifice required of 
him; and proceeding to the north, was 

icall ted a Bishop of the 
Church of Christ, at Stirling,on Sunday, the 
20th day of March, 1825; for the ex- 
ress purpose of representing the Scotch 
Episcopal Church on the Continent of 
Europe.” — From official information we 
learn that Bishop Luscombe has met with 
a hearty and cordial aes among all 
ranks and orders of British residents at Paris, 
and that the Clergy have zealously and una- 
nimously accorded with the views of the 
Seotch Bishops. On the 23d of June, 





Bishop Luscombe confirmed 120 young per- 
sons in the French capital—eight Clergymen 
attended in their robes—three assisted in 
the performance of Divine Service, and the 
Sermon was preached by the Chaplain to the 
Embassy. 

Previous to the year 1688, Episcopacy 
was the established form of Church Govern- 
ment in Scotland as well as in England; but 
the same convention of estates which trans- 
ferred the crown to William and Mary, 
abolished Episcopacy as the established form 
of Church government in Scotland, and esta- 
blished Presbytery, and this has remained to 
the present day. At that time the Episco- 
pal Church in Scotland consisted of fourteen 
Bishops, including the Archbishops, and 
about nine hundred Clergy. Both descrip- 
tions of Clergy were ordered by Act of Par- 
liament either to conform to the new govern- 
ment or to quit their livings. All the 
Bishops, and by far the greater number 
of the inferior Clergy, refusing to take 
the oaths to the new government, were 
compelled to relinquish their livings, in which 
Presbyterian ministers were in general placed. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Two strong forts on the River Mersey for 
the protection of Liverpool, are to be com- 
di diately. One of these will be 
situated a short distance North of the Re- 
nt’s Dock; with salient angles projecting 
North and South; the other Fort will be on 
the opposite shore of the Mersey, in Cheshire, 
near to Seacome Ferry, and will be of a size 
corresponding with the first. The river is 
there about a mile and a quarter wide, the 
navigation of which will be completely com- 
manded by these batteries. They will mount 
a great number of guns of the heaviest 
metal, and be regularly garrisoned by troops 
of the line. 
The London and Portsmouth Ship Canal 
is now decided on. The estimated ex 
is 4,000,0001. to be subscribed for in 40,000 
shares, of 1001. each; it is intended to be 
navigable for line of battle ships; and the 
largest Indiaman, by the aid of steam vessels, 
will be able to perform a from Lon- 





don to Spithead in about twelve hours. The 
line will b of the present barge 
canal, te re ttle bebled South Sea 
Castle is to be opened to Spithead, The 
mouths of Chichester Bay and Langston 
Harbour are intended to be closed, and by 
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deepening the latter, a basin will be formed 
for vessels to ride in safety. 

In Dorsetshire, upon the Upton estate, 
rear Poole, a very extensive bed of clay, fit 
for the manufacture of china of the first 
specimens, has just been discovered, close to 
ee water's edge. This will be an invaluable 
acquisition to the manufactory of that rising 
branch of commerce. 

Aug. 16. The first stone of a monument, 
near the town of Carmarthen, in honour of 
Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, was laid, with 
great pomp. Beneath it were placed speci- 
mens of all the gold, silver, and copper Bri- 
tish coins of the present reign, r 
with the Waterloo Medal of the late Sir T. 
Picton. They were covered with a plate 
bearing the following inscription :— 

“« This, the First Stone of the Column 
erected to the memory of our Gallant Coun- 
tryman, Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton, Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, and 
of several Foreign Orders, who, after serving 
his King and Country in several Campaigns, 
died gloriously at the Battle of Waterloo, 
was faid by the right honourable Frances 
Baroness Dynevor, assisted by Sir Christo- 
pher Cole, Knight Commander of the Bath, 
Captain in the Royal Navy of Great Britain, 
Member of Parliament for the County of 
Glamorgan, and Provincial Grand Master of 
Masons for South Wales, on the 16th day of 
August, 1625.” 

Sept. 12. A most alarming fire broke 
out, at the large and elegant mansion erec- 
ting by Major Russell at the end of the 
Marine Parade, Brighton. It is estimated 
that the proprietor had expended upwards of 
ten thousand pounds upon the house, not a 
shilling of which was insured. The interior 
was completely gutted, nothing being left but 
the outer walls, and even in these the bond 
timbers were completely burnt. 

Portsmouth, Sept 14. At about 1 o'clock, 
or a quarter of an hour before the Princess 
Charlotte was let off the slip on which she 
was built, a most dreadful accident happened 
as the public were crowding over the bridge 
across the Dock, wherein it was intended to 
bring the launch. There are three Docks, 
all of which were dry, and every preparation 
to receive the launch was made. Under 
each bridge there are flood-gates to let the 
water in or keep it hack. The tide rose ‘so 
rapidly, and to so unusual a height, that the 
ship was obliged to be launched sooner than 
was anticipated; the same great rise of wa- 
ter occasioned such a powerful pressure 
against the gates of the south-east dock in 
the basin as to cause them to burst inward, 
aud to carry with impetuous violence into 
the empty dock the bridge which rested upon 
the gates, and, with the bridge, the persons 
who were unfortunately passing over it at the 
time, on their way to see the launch. The 
torrent of water which rushed into the va- 
cant dock below overwhelmed the unhappy 


individuals, and notwiths the active 
and = t exertions of those who heheld 
the dreadful catastrophe, and of the boats 
which immediately hastened to the spot, 
but few persons were rescued from their pe- 
rilous situation. The total number drowned 
was sixteen; viz. Mr. Deering, midshipman 
of the Victory; Mr. Stanfield, a custom- 
house officer; Mr. Showers, a dealerin chips ; 
Mr. Hart, slop-seller; four young females ; 
one man servant ; and seven boys. 

Sept. 16. The York Musical Festival 
took place this day. Ina quarter of an hour 
after the Cathedral doors were opened, every 
form in the body of the great aisle, and all 
the seats in the gallery, except those reserved 
for the patrons, were occupied. The per- 
eyes commenced at = o'clock, and 
the opening piece of “ Dettingen Te 
Deum.” men A avivid effect. The burst 
in Gloria Patri reverberated through the 
arched roof, and the choristers filled the 
whole atmosphere of the Cathedral with 
music as completely as it was filled with air. 
This memorable Festival was very appropri- 
ately concluded with the Coronation Anthem, 
and the doors were thrown open to allow the 
crowd assembled in the Minster-yard to ad- 
vance into the centre of the Chufch and 
hear those loyal strains. In the same liberal 
spirit, the doors of the Minster were opened 
on Saturday for the free admission of 
tators, who had an opportunity of gratifying 
themselves with a sight of the majestic out- 
fit previously to the whole being dismantled. 
The receipts were 20,000/.; and the dis- 
bursements stood thus: — Expenditure 
11,000/.; New Concert Room 6,000i. ; 
Charities 3,200/. The deed of trust now 
preparing, places the direction and control, 
and vests the new Concert-rooms in trust 
for the charity, in the Archbishop and Dean 
of York, and in the Lord Mayor of that 
city. 





The Combination System, among different 
Trades, appears to be extending. It is openly 
avowed, + ae the members of these confede- 
rate Unions contemplate to enforce the sys- 
tem of interference throughout all trades and 
employments ; and those persons and trades 
are first selected for the experiment, where 
success is thought most likely. The aid of 
those engaged in any trade, is solicited by 
delegates from the parties who have struck, 
under an engagement of affording similar 
assistance, when their first object is attained, 
and circumstances require it, to the workmen 
in all other branches. Thus the silk dyers 
and ladies’ shoemakers in London, have sub- 
scribed to the Bradford Union, in Yorkshire. 
In Scotland, the colliers continue their com- 
bination. Inthe collieries belonging to Mr. 
Dunlop, of the Clyde lron Works, 300 
workmen have turned out, who are stated 
to have heen able to make six shillings and 
three-pence a day, without over-hours. The 
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consequence was, that about 300 more of 
Mr. Dunlop’s men in his lime and iron works 
were thrown out of employment, exclusive 
of their families. 
—o— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Pustic IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Gazette of Sept, 13 contains a no- 
tice, that application will be made to Par- 
liament in the ensuing Session, for leave to 
bring in a Bill to form a new street, so as to 
continue Pall-Mall-East eastward from the 
King’s Mews as far as St. Martin’s Church, 
and to widen the communication between 
Cockspur-street and Craven-street, between 
the south front of the Union Club House in 
Cockspur-street and the north side of the 
Strand ite Craven-street ; also to form 
streets on the north and south sides of St. 
Martin’s Church till they intersect the 
Strand nearly opposite the end of Villiers- 
street; also to widen St. Martin’s lane on 
the east and west sides thereof south of 
Hemming’s-row and Chandos-street; and 
also to form a square or open space opposite 
Charing-cross, which said square or open 
space is to have the Union Club House for 
its boundary to the west, and west side of 
St. Martin’s lane for its boundary to the 
east; also giving powers to form a new 
street from the south end of Spring-gardens 
to Whitehall and Charing-cross, in the line 
of the court yard called Buckingham- court ; 
also giving powers to widen the south side 
of Downing-street, and to improve and alter 
the south side of Downing-square and the 
north side of Fludyer-street ; and alsu to 
alter and widen ab parts of the present 
streets as will form entrances into the said 
intended new streets. 

. 14. A public meeting was held at 
the Horn Tavern, Doctors’-commons, to 
take into consideration a plan proposed by 
James Elmes, esq. architect, to render St. 
Paul’s church-yard regular throughout its 
whole extent, to form a new street from New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, ina direct line to 
the west grand front of the Cathedral, and 
two lateral streets to open full views of the 
north and south porticoes. The Chairman, 
Mr. Slade, said he was in possession of the 
original plan of that great architect, Sir C. 
Wren, which was to make a street from St. 
Dunstan’s church to Whitechapel, by which 
they might see St. Paul’s and Whitechapel, 
and quays from London-bridge upwards. 
These, however, had been frustrated by 
petty and partial jealousies, and he trusted, 
that would not be the case with the present 
project. Letters were read from the Kbp. of 


Canterbury, the Earl of Liverpool, the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Bedford, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, &c. &e. some 
consenting to become Vice-Presidents, and 
others declining, but all approving of the plan. 
Mr. Elmes then explained his plans; he pro- 
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pésed a square about the size of Chatham- 


place, at the west front of St. Paul’s, in the 
centre of which, the committee for erecting 
the statue of the late King had consented the 
statue should be placed. A series of resolu- 
tions were then agreed to, to the effect that 
it was desirable to throw open the view of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The workmen are a in raising a 
new back to Buckingham House, by which 
the depth of the structure will be increased. 
The projections in front of the Palace will 
form a colonnade of Corinthian pillars. 
Nothing but the external walls of the old 
Palace are standing. 

The grand front erecting at Whitehall, 
begins to shew the of the architect. 
That part of Whitehall, near the Ban- 
quetting-house, will soon form a stately 
avenue to the British poy The building 
now raising, promises not to become a 

blic amaiieta but to henels the nation, 

y forming sufficient number of Govern- 
ment Offices, in which the more important 
duties of the State will be conveniently dis- 
charged. The Secretaries of State have 
been for years packed up, as it were, in 
Downing-street, with offices not larger than 
the room of a Police Magistrate. 

The vast increase of building about Re- 
geut’s Park, has suggested the necessity of 
constructing a reservoir for the supply of wa- 
ter to the new neighbourhood. A work of 
this kind has been going on for some months, 
and being now near its completion, attracts a 
good of curiosity. It is advantageous! 
situated on Little Primrose Hill, from whic 
elevation, being 175 feet above the level of 
the Thames, the liquid body will flow from 
a point higher than any building in Mary- 
le-bone, and be enabled, consequently, to 
invade the topmost chamber in the parish 
with ease. The fluid will be brought from the 
Thames above Hammersmith, a distance of 
not less than seven miles. The increase of 
houses in the parish of Mary-le-bone has 
been from 9,000 to 14,000 within the last 
two years. The costof the work has been 
computed at 25,000/. 


Sept. 3. A dreadful explosion took place 
on the premises of Mr. Brock, fire-work ma- 
ker, in Baker’s-row, Whitechapel. Mr. B. 
and his men had quitted the factory to go to 
breakfast, leaving two apprentices at work 
filling rockets, when by some accident o 
Fp caused by friction, communicated to 

e combustible materials around them and 
to the Powder Magazine, when the whole 
premises were blown up, the two boys were 
much injured, the of the factory and of 
an adjoining house were blown up a great 
height, and the falling materials hurt agreat 
number of persons; many persons sitting at 
breakfast were shaken from their seats, and 
the tables upset and tea-things broken to 
pieces. Upwards of 70 houses had their 
windows demolished. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


GazetrTz Promotions. 

War Office, Aug. 26.—12th Reg. Capt. 
Turberville to be Major, vice Hare.—13th 
Foot, Brevet Major Audian to be Major, 
vice Hook.—Ceylon Reg. Brevet Lieut - 
col. Hook to be Lieut.-col.—Unattached : 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Hare, 12th Foot, to be 
Lieut.-col. of Infantry—Capt.Campbell, 8th 
Light Drag. to be Major of Infantry, by 
purchase. 

Sept. 9.—Staff : Brevet Major Macleod, 
52d Foot, to be Deputy Adj.-gen. in Ja- 
maica, with rank of Lieut.-col. in the Army. 
—Major Shaw, 4th Foot, to be Deputy 
Quartermaster-gen. in the Windward and 
Leeward Islands, with rank of Lieut.-col. in 
the Army.—Unattached : Brevet Lieut.-col. 
Vyse, 2d Life Guards, to be Lieut.-col. of 
Inf.—To be Majors of Inf. by purch. : Capts. 
Freer, 43d Foot.—Hewett, Rifle Brig.— 
Northcote, 1st Drag. Guards.—Pipon, 6th 
Drag. Guards. —Swinburne,3d Drag.Guards. 
—Brevet Major Macdonald 42d Foot.— 
Capt. Dwyer, 67th Foot. 

Whitehall, Sept. 16.—Wm. Brent Brent, 
esq. Barrister at Law, to be Steward and one 
of the Judges of his Majesty’s Palace Court 
of Westminster, vice Morice, dec. 

Sept. 20. Edward Augustus Parker, Lieut. 
of the Windsor Castle, to wear the insignia 
of a Knight of the Royal Portuguese Mili- 
tary Order of the Tower and Sword.—John 


Cormick, M.D. to wear the insignia ‘of the 
Persian Order of the Livn and Sun of the 
second class. 


EccesiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. J. Hill, Archdeacon of Bucks. 

Rev. R. Cockburn, a Prebend of Winches- 
ter Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Aliport, Atherstone P. C. Warwick- 
shire. 

Rev. J. H. J. Chichester, Loxhore R. co. 
Devon. 

Rev. E. Hardman, Westport C. Ireland. 

Rev. J. Hodge, Bolnhurst R. co. Beds. 

Rev. J. Jervois, Ballinadee R. Ireland. 

Rev. F. C. Johnson, Whitelackington. V. 


co. Som. 
Rev. W. Johnson, Bi V. co. Lincoln. 
Rev, J. Knight, Huish R. co. Devon. 
Rev. Mr. Knox, Ballimodan V. Ireland. 
Rev. R. H. Leeke, Longford R. Salop. 
Rev. W. Moore, Spalding P.C. co. Linc. 
Rev. D. Nantes, Powder R. Devon. 
Rev. S. Paynter, Hatford R. Berks. 
Rev. R. Pretyman, Alverstoke and Havant 
RR. Hants. 
Rev. J. Stewart, Lislee R. co. Cork. 
Rev. S. Barker, Chapl. to the Duke of York. 





Civit PrererMent. 
Rev. H. A. Greaves, Devenport Grammar- 
school, co. Devon. 


—_o— 
BIRTHS. 


Aug. 5. At Scarborough, the wife of 
Charles Winn, esq. of Nostel Priory, twin 
daughters. — 12. In Upper Grosvenor-st. 
the lady of Sir Gore Ouseley, bart. a son 
and heir—15. At Nuttal-hall, co. Lane. 
the wife of J. Grant, esq. a son and heir.— 
18. At the Vi House, Tunstall, Lan- 
cashire, the wife of the Rev. W. Carus Wil- 
son, a son.—23. At Wistow Hall, Leic. 
Mrs. Henry Halford, a dau.—At Carlton 
Hall, Northampt. Hon. Lady Palmer, a son. 


—The wife of Joseph Feilden, esq. of Whit- 
ton-House, near Manchester, a son.—?27. 
In Manchester-square, London, Mrs. Hen. 





Wilson, a son.—In Suffolk- » Ishi i. 
Mrs. Wm. Bentley, a son. Se 
Sept.1. In Stratford-place, the wife of 
J. A. Warre, esq. a son,—4. In Cross-street, 
Islington, Mrs. John Bentley, a dau.—é. 
The wife of the Rev. Dr. eye a 
dau.—13. At Aberystwith, the wife of Mor- 
John Evans, esq. of Liwynbarried, co. 
tee, a son.—16. At Tunbridge Wells, 
the wife of Henry Alexander, esq. a dau.— 
17. In Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, the 
lady of Sir Rich. Twineham, a dau.—23. 
In Salisbury-square, Mrs. R. Bentley, a 


—@o— 
MARRIAGES. 


Lately. The Count de Niepperg to the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa, the widow of 





u ! At Brighton, Thos. Lisle 
Follett, esq. of Lyme, barrister, to Letitia, 
widow of Maj.-gen. Norton Poulet. 


Aug. 3. Jos.-Fraser, only child of Fran- 
eis Lightbourne, esq. of Bermundsey, to 


Eliza-~Mary, 2d dau. of Rev. A. Richardson, 
DD. Vicar of Great Dunmow.——George, 
eldest son of Christian of Wi. 
son-st. Finsbury-sq. to Maria, only dau. of 
Alex. Illman, esq. of ag tg Sussex. 

At Brighton, Rev. Wm. Sherlock Ca- 





rey, Vicar of Ashburton, Devon, to Eliza- 
Caroline 


? 
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Caroline, dau. of late Rich. Schneider, esq. 
of Putney——4. At Westminster, John- 
Gurney, eld. son of Joseph Frys esq. of 
Plasket-house, Essex, to hel, 3d dau. 
of Jacob F. Reynolds, esq. of S. Lambeth. 
——10. At Greenwieh, Wm. Woodgate, 
esq: of Lincoln's-inn-fields, to Harriet, 2d 
dau. of late Lt.-col. West, R. Art. 11. 
At Lancaster, Ric. Godson, esq. of Woburn- 
pl. Russell-sq. to Mary, only dau. of late 
Jas. Hargreaves, esq of Springfield Hall, 
Lance. 12. Fred. Dixon, esq. of Great 
Coram-st. Russell-sq. to Maria, dau. of 
Rich. Grant, esq. of Dean’s-yard, Westm. 

At Weymouth, Thos. White, esq. of 
Severn-house, Worc. to Susan, dau. of Jas. 
Webster, esq. of Anchrennie, co. Forfar.— 
13. At Stillorgan, co. Dublin, Ld. Mas- 
kerry to Louisa-Dorcas-Deane, dau. of Hen. 
Deane Grady.——15. At Westbury, Glouc. 
Rev. Chas. Ward, Rector of Maulden, Beds. 
to Susanna, dau. of Rev. Robert Foster, 
Preb. of Wells At Kendal, T. J. Man- 
ning, esq. of Barbadoes, to Anne-Catharine- 
Rose, dau. of Fred, Nassau, esq. of St. 
Osyth Priory, Essex.——16. At Walcot 
Church, Bath, Lieut.-col. Chitty, E. 1. C. 
to Mary-Anne, dau. of late J. C. Baseley, 
esq. of Norwich. At St. James’s, Maj. 
Henry Barrington, late 3d Drag. to Miss 
Brent Foote, of Barnes. 17. At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Wm. Gordon, Wri- 
ter to the Signet in Scotland, eld. son of 
David G. esq. to Agnes-Maria, 3d dau. of 
John Hyslop, esq. of Upper Bedford-place. 
18. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Jno. 
Thos. eld. son of Francis Justice, esq. of 
Abbey House, Berks, to Mary, dau. of late 
Harry Wormald, esq. of Woodhouse House, 
Yorkshire. 19. At Dorchester, Walter 
Jollie, esq. of Edinburgh, to Hannah Ly- 
cette, dau. of late Lt.-gen. Avarne, of Ruge- 
ley, Stafford. 20. At London, Lieut.- 
col. Hon. Geo. Lionel Dawson, brother of 
Earl of Portarlington, to youngest dau. of 
late Lord Hugh Seymour. 22. At Glou- 
cester-pl. the Rev. John Coker, Rector of 
Radcliffe, Bucks, to Charl. Sophia, dau. of 
late Maj.-gen. Dewar. 23. At Wells, 
Rev. J. Sandford, to Eliz. dau. of late R. J. 
Poole, esq. of Sherborne.——24. At St. 
Paul’s, Cov. Gard. W. R. Gurden, esq. of 
Kingsthorpe, Northamp. to Harriet, eld. 
dau. of Capt. Henry Cavendish, late R. I. 
Art. 25. At Daventry, Abr. Turner, 
esq. barrister, and of A:eley House, Worc. 
to Jane, 2d dau. of late Bradford Wilmer, 
M.D. At St. George's, Hanover-sq. 
Aug. 2d son of Sir Geo. Pocock, bart. to 
Julia-Cath. 2d dau. of late Hon. Thos. W. 
Coventry ——At Cheltenham, Rev. John 
Lightfoot, Vicar of Ponteland, Northumb. 
to Cordelia, dau. of late Rev. Dr. Kettilby, 
Rector of Sutton, Beds. At Leeds, John 
Henry Fletcher, esq. Surveyor of Gen. Post 
Office, to Marianne, eld. dau. of C. C. Co- 
ventry, esq.——26. At Montville-house, 












































weg Wm. Peter, 3d son of late John 
Carey Metivier, esq. Sol.-gen. for that Is- 
land, to Julia-Anne, 2d dau. of Thos. Pri- 
aulx, esq.—— 29. At Kedleston, John 
Beaumont, esq. of Barrow-upon-Trent, to 
Hon. Mary Curzon, dau. of Lord Scarsdale. 
At Old Windsor, John W. Howard, 
esq. of Heathcote-st. Mecklenburgh-sq. to 
Anna-Cath. only dau. of late John Rowley, 
esq. of the Madras civil service. At St. 
Marylebone, Col. Clitherow, 3d Foot, to 
Millicent, eld. dau, ; and, at the same time, 
Edw. John, eld. son of Edw. Rudge, esq. of 
Abbey Manor House, Wore. to Felizarda, 
a dau. of C. Pole, esq. of Wyck- 
ill House, Glouc.——30. At St. George, 
Bloomsb. John P. only son of Mr. Ald. At- 
kins, to Anna, dau. of J. G. Children, esq. 
of Brit. Mus.——At St. George, Han.-sq. 
John Alex. Hankey, esq. of Grosvenor-sq. 
to Ellen, 3d dau. of Wm. Blake, esq. of 
Portland-pl—_—At Lambeth, Henry - 
ley White, esq. barrister, to Cath. Sareh, 
3d dau. of late Col. Dacre——=31. Rev. 
Horace Geo, Cholmondeley, to Mary Eliz. 
dau. of late Godschall Johnson, esq. and 
grand-dau. to late Sir Philip Francis. 

Sept. 1. Rev. Andrew Irvine, of Charter- 
house, to Eliza, eld. dau. of John Rawlin- 
son, esq. of Russell-sq. At St. Maryle- 
bone, the Rev. Rich. Board, of Westerham, 
Kent, to Eliz. sister of John Jones, esq. of 
Portland-pl. and 2d dau. of late John J. of 
Dery Ormond, Card At Leamington, 
Warw. the Rev. Peyton Blackiston, son of 
late Sir Mathew Blackiston, bt. to Frances, 
eld. dau. of John Folliott Powell, esq. 
3. At St. Marylebone, Right Hon. Strat- 
ford Canning, Amb. at Constantinople, to 
Eliza Charl. eld. dau. of Jas, Alexander, esq. 
of Somerhill, Kent, M. P. At Milford, 
Hants, Rev. Henry Jones, Vicar of Nor- 
thop, Flint, to Mary-Frances-Ford, eld. dau. 
of late Jas. Mapp Allen, esq. of rem m8 

8. At St. George, Han.-sq. John Wil- 
liams, esq. M.P. for Lincoln, to Harriet- 
Cath. only dau. of D. Davenport, esq. M.P. 
for Cheshire. 12. At Sculcoates Yorksh. 
John Vincent Thompson, barrister-at-law, 
to Margaret, only dau. of John Alderson, 
M.D. At Uppark, Sir Harry Feather- 
stonhaugh, bart. to Miss Mary-Ann Bul- 
lock. —— Dr. Robt. Sillery, Med. Staff, to 
Frances, dau. of Rev. Rich. Williams, Rec- 
tor of Houghton, Northamp. 13. At 
St. Giles’s, Norwich, the Rev. Henry Har- 
rison, Rector of Shimpling, Norfolk, to 
Jane-Sarah, dau. of late Rev. T. Deeker.— 
14. At Hanover-square, Dr. J. W. Davies, 
of Great Dover-road, to Eliz. ouly child of 
late John Addison Newman, esq. of Bartho- 
lomew-close. At All Souls Church, Ma- 
rylebone, Capt. Lewin, R.N. to Jane, widow 
of late Wm. Plumer, esq. M. P. 15. At 
Castle Forbes, Aberdeensh. Sir John Forbes, 
bart. of Craigieoar, to Charlotte-Eliz. dau. 
of Lord Forbes. 
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Duxe or St. Avsan’s. 

July 7, At his house in St. James’s- 
square, in his 60th year, the most noble 
William Beauclerk, seventh Duke of St. 
Alban’s, Earl of Burford, Baron of Hed- 
dington, and Baron Vere of Hanworth, 
co. Middlesex, Hereditary Grand Falconer 
of England, Hereditary Registrar of the 
Court of Chancery, and Lieutenant of the 
Royal Navy. 

He was the second son of Aub:ey fourth 
Duke of St. Alban’s, by Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Wm. Ponsonby. Earl of Besbo- 
rough; was born Dec. 18, 1766. On the 
20h of July, 1791, he married first Char- 
lotte-Carter, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Carter Thelwall, of Redbourn, who died 
Oct. 19, 1797, without issue. He mar- 
tied secondly, March 4, 1799, Maria- 
Janetta, only daughter of Jobn Nelthorpe, 
esq. of Litde Grimsby-house, co. Lincoln, 
by whom, who died Jan. 17, 1822, he 
had issue 12 children. 

On the death of his nephew, Aubrey, 
the 6th Duke, who died an infant, Feb. 
19, 1816, the late Duke succeeded to the 
titles; avd is himself succeeded by his 
eldest son Wm. Aubrey de Vere, Earl of 
Burford. 

The remaius of the Duke were removed 
on the 25th from St, James’s-square, for 
interment in the family vault at Lincoln, 
The procession consisted merely of the 
hearse and six horses, followed by one 
mourning coach, containing the butler 
and housekeeper of the deceased. The 
funeral was private, that having been tue 
wish of the deceased nobleman. 





Ducuess oF Doxset. 

Aung.1, At Knole, in Kent, the Dach- 
ess Dowager of Dorset. Her Grace was 
Arabella-Diapa Cope, daughter of Sir 
Cha:les Cope, ef Orton Longueville, bart. 
by Catharine 5th daughter of Sir Cecil 
Bishop, of Parham, co, Sussex, bart. (who 
afterwards married Charles first Earl of 
Liverpool), She married on the 4th of 
January, 1790, Johu-Frederick Sackville, 
$rd Duke of Dorset, nephew of Cha:les, 
2d Duke, and son of Joho-Philip Sack- 
ville (2d son of Lionel-Cranfield, 1st Duke 
of Dorset) by Frances, 4th daughter of 
John Ear! Gower. By this nubleman, 
who died July 19, 1799, her Grace had 
issue George-John-Frederick, 4th Duke, 
and two daughters, both nobly al'ianced. 

Ou the 7th of April, 1801, her G:ace 
married Charles Earl Whitworth, G.C. B. 
D.C. L, the distinguished diplomatist, 
who died recently. See p. 79. 

There is hardly to be found a couple 





more generally and deeply lamented than 
her Grace and his Lordship—kiniiness, 
humanity, and benevolence marked every 
action of their private lives; while his 
Lordship’s public services had obtained 
for him, honours, rank, and titles, Her 
Grace was inconsolable for the death of 
her husband, to which may in # great 
measure be attributed her own dissvlu- 
tion, The poor in the neighbourhood of 
their late residence, have now to deplore 
a double loss, which will be long and 
deeply felt by the innumerable objects 
of their bountiful charity. 

The expenses of the funeral of the 
Duchess of Dorset were estimated to 
amount to 2.000/. The interior of the 
Churches of Koole and Sevenoaks, in 
Kent, were hung in black; and, be- 
sides 160 of the tenants, by whom her 
Grace was well beloved, 22 borgemen at- 
tended the remains of this distinguished 
lady to the grave, 





Eart oF CRAVEN. 

July 30. At his ledgmgs, West Pa- 
rade, Cowes, isle of Wight, after a lin- 
gering illness, occasioned by rheumatic 
gout, in bis 55th year, the Right Hon, 
Wiliam Craven, Earl of Craven, co. 
York, Viscount Uffington, Baron Craven 
of Hempsted Marshal, Berks, Lord Liea- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of Berk- 
shire, Recorder of Coventry, Trustee of 
Rugby School, and a Lieut.-general in 
the Army. 

His Lordship was the eldest son, but 
third child, of William six:h Baron Cra- 
ven, by Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Augus'us, fourth Earl of Berkeley ; was 
born Sept. 1, 1770. 

His Lordship having taken a passion 
for a military life at an early period, ob- 
tained a command in the Berkshire Mi- 
litia ; but resigning his situation, entered 
soon afterwards the regular army. , 

Oo the death of his father, Sept. 26, 
1791, he succeeded to the family title ; 
and his mother (a lady celebrated for 
her taste and accomplishments) io the 
fullowing month married the Margrave of 
Aaspach and Bareuth, 

In 1793 his Lordship was appointed to 
an Ensigncy in the 43d foot; and the 
same year to a Lieutenancy in an Inde- 
pendent company, avd to a company in 
the 80th, In the following year he was 
appointed Major of the 84th and Lieut.- 
colonel, for which last he is said to have 
given a larger sum than was ever paid 
before. In this year he served. in the . 
campaign io Flanders, and was present 

at 
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at the siege of Nimeguen, and some less 
important affairs; he subsequently serv- 
ed in the West Indies, and was present 
at the capture of Trinidad. He was also 
removed from the 84th to the Buffs, and 
from the latter to the 40th foot. 

On the first of January, 1798, he was 
appointed Aid-de Camp to the King, and 
received the Brevet of Colonel. In 1799 
he served at the Helder, was in most of 
the general actions; and subsequently 
served in the Mediterranean. On the 
eighteenth of June, 1801, he was ele- 
vated to a Viscounty and Earldem by 
the titles of Viscount Uffington, co, Berks, 
and Earl of Craven, co. York. In 1803 
he was appointed Colonel of the 9th bat- 
talion of Reserve ; on Jan. 1, 1805, re- 
ceived the rank of Major-general, and 
served on the Staff of Great Britain from 
the commencement of the war till 1809. 
He received the rank of Licutenant-Ge- 
neral June 4, 1811. 

Lord Craven appears to have been 
equally fond of a nautical, as of a mi- 
litary life, for in 1806 he launched a fine 
new pleasure-yacht, the Louisa, from the 
docks at Shoreham, brig-rigged, carrying 
two twelve and six-pound carronades. He 
may be said to have originated the Yacht 
Club, which now forms su delightful and 
serviceable a portion of our national 
amusemenis ; at least he was one of its 
principal early munificent patrons. 

On the 12th of December, 1807, his 
Lordship married Louisa *, second daugh- 
ter of John Brunton of Norwich, gent. 
an elegant actress of Covent Garden The- 
atre, [See vol. rxxvir. 1172.] By herhe had 
issue the present Earl, born July 18, 1809, 
aod three other children, two sous and a 
daughter. 

In November, 1815, his Lordship had 
the honour of entertaining his present Ma- 
jesty, then Prince Regent, at his house, 
Coombe Abbey, in Warwickshire, whence 
he visited the Marquis of Anglesea, at 
Beaudesert, and Lichfield; but returned 
to Coombe Abbey on the eleventh. 

When his death was known, all the 
yachts and vessels in Cowes Harbour and 
roads carried their flags and burgees half- 
mast high, out of respect to his Lordship’s 
memory, and the usual salute which was to 
have been fired onthe arrival of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cam- 
bridge on a visit to Mr. Nash at East 
Cowes Castle, was, from a similar feeling, 
dispensed with, 

His remains were received at the Quay, 
Southampton, on their way to his family 





* She lest her eldest sister, Mrs. War- 
ren, another accomplished actress, June 
28, 1808. See vol. txxvit. 749, and some 
lines addressed to her, p. 728. 
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mausoleum at Coombe Abbey, by a 
hearse and six, and two mourning coaches 
and four; the hearse was preceded by 
mutes, and the coronet of the noble Karl 
was borne on a cushion by a man on 
horseback: the procession moved through 
the town about eight o’clock, and arrived 
at Oxford, Aug. 6, where the body lay in 
state at the Star Inn. 

His Lordship’s will was proved in the 
Prerogative Office, Aug. 29, grant of 
probate being made to the Right Honoar- 
able William Philip, Earl of Sefton, his 
Lordship’s brother-in-law, as one of the 
executors, power being reserved for the 
like purpose to the Hon. Henry Augustus 
Berkeley Craven, and the Hoo. Richard 
Keppel Craven, the brothers, the other 
executors, whenever they apply for the 
same. The estates in Rerks and Wilts 
are made subject to debts and legacies, 
but not so as to exonerate personal pro- 
perty. The testator confirms the settle- 
ment of 2000/, per annum made to the 
Countess subsequently to their marriage, 
and bequeaths to her besides an additional 
2000/. per annum for life. Also a prin- 
cipal sum of 4000/. and the house, fur- 
niture, and the grounds at Hampstead 
Park, for life, the wine, &c. there, and 
all her jewels, The real estates in Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire are devised to the tes- 
tator’s eldest son, Lord Uffington; those 
in Middlesex to his second son; and to 
his third son, charged on the Middlesex 
estates, 1500/. per annum, and a separate 
sum of 10.000/, The pictures, plate, and 
furniture at Coombe Abbey, and at Ash- 
down Park and Hampstead Lodge, are to be 
considered as heir-looms, and to accompany 
the devise of those estates accordingly. 
To Lady Georgiana Craven, his Lordship’s 
sister, he has left 5001 per annum while 
she continues unmarried; and to Dr. Eden, 
‘for his attention and kindness during his 
residence in my family, S00/. per annum 
for life’? The Countess is appointed sole 
guardian of the children during their mi- 
nority, and Lord Uffington residuary lega- 
tee. The will is dated the 26:h of July, 
1825. The personal estate is sworn under 
70,0002. 


Apmirat Lorp Rapstocx. 
Aug. 20, In Portland-place, of apo- 
plexy, aged 72, the Right Hon. William 
Waldegrave, Baron Radstock, of Cas- 
tletown, Queen’s County, Admiral of the 
Red, K.G.C. B.; President of the Naval 
Charitable Society, Commissioner of the 
Church and Corporation Land Tax; a 
Vice President of the Asylum, and of the 
Mary-le-bone General Dispensary ; and 
also a Vice President of several other be- 
nevolent institutions. 
The family of Waldegrave, formerly 
written 
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written Walgrave, of which this nobleman 
is a member, is denominated from a place 
of their own name in Northamptonshire, 
where they resided before the year 1200, 
His Lordship is the second son of John 
third Earl of Waldegrave *, by Lady Eli- 
zabeth Gower, sister of Granville, first 
Marquess, and aunt of the present Mar- 
= of Stafford + ; and was born July 9, 
1758. 

The profession of the navy was his owo 
particular choice, and he was happily 
placed under the tuition of such officers 
as were calculated to improve his early 
genius for nautical science. Having gone 
through the inferior gradations of service 
in the Mediterranean and Western Seas, 
he was promoted to the command of the 
Zephyr sloop about 1775, and on the 30th 
of May, 1776, advanced to the rank of 
Post Captain in the Rippon of 60 guns, 
bearing the broad pendant of Sir Edward 
Vernon. 

Captain Waldegrave’s time passed on 
in the usual routine of service until Aug. 
10, 1778, on which day the Commodore 
being on a cruise off the coast of Coro- 
mandel, fell in with a French squadron 
under M. Tranjolly. Ao action ensued, 
avd was maiotained with great obstinacy 
for two hours, when the enemy, availing him- 
self of the crippled condition of the British 
ships, made sail and steered for Pondi- 
cherry, On the @ist Sir Edward again 
got sight of them, but their superiority in 
sailing prevented his being able to bring 
them to action ; they, however, quitted the 
coast, which gave the Commodore an op- 
portunity of taking possession of the an- 
chorage in Pondicherry-road, by which 
means he was enabled to co-operate with 
the army in the reduction of that place. 
In October it surrendered to the British 
arms. In this action the Rippon had 4 
slain and 15 wounded. 

The climate of the East-Indies not 
agreeing with Capt. Waldegrave's health, 
he returned to England, and immediately 
on his arrival was appointed to the Po- 
mona of 28 guns, In this ship he cap- 
tured the Cumberland American privateer 
of 20 guns, and 170 men. This was an 
important service, for the enemy’s vessel 
had been particularly destructive to our 
trade, Some months after he removed 
into la Pradente of 28 guns and 280 men, 
and after making a voyage to the Baltic 
was attached to the Channel fleet. 

On the 4th of July, 1780, Captain Wal- 
degrave having been sent by Sir Francis 


* See vol. riv. ii. p. 799. 

+ Lord Radstock’s uncle, James 2nd 
Earl, married Maria, dau. of Sir Edward 
Walpole ; she afterwards became consort 
to the Duke of Gloucester, brother of Geo. 
IIf. and died in August 1807, 

Gent. Mac. September, 1825. 
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Gearyt to cruise off Cape Ortegal, in 
company with the Licorne of 32 guns, 
fell in with, and, after an obstinately con- 
tested action of four hours, captured, La 
Capricieuse, a new French frigate, pierced 
for 44 gues, but mounting only 32, with 
a complement of 308 men, above 100 of 
whom, including her Commander, were 
either killed or wounded. Upon taking 
possession of the prize she was found in 
so disabled a state, owing to her gallant 
defence, that upon the report of a survey 
held by the carpenters of the British fri- 
gates, Captain Waldegrave ordered her 
to be burnt. 

La Pradente bore the brunt of the above 
action, and was consequently a greater 
sufferer than her companion. She had 
four midshipmen and 13 seamen killed, 
her second lieutenant, one midshipman, 
and 26 men wounded. The Licorne had 
only three men slain and seven wounded. 

In the spring of 1781 Captain Walde- 
grave accompaoied Admiral Darby to the 
relief of Gibraltar, and towards the close 
of that year he assisted at the capture of 
anumber of French transports that were 
proceeding with troops and stores to the 
West Indies, under the protection of M. 
de Guicher. The skill displayed by the 
British squadron on this occasion, in pre- 
sence of an enemy’s fleet, nearly double 
in numbers and force, is recorded in Mar- 
shall’s Royal Naval Biography, p. 58-9. 

Having terminated his progress through 
the American war with infinite credit, the 
state of Captain Waldegrave’s health re- 
quired him to seek a milder climate than 
that of England ; he accordingly repaired 
to the Continent, where he remained se- 
veral years, during which period be vi- 
sited Paris, Marseilles, Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and several of the islands in the 
Archipelago, and made a tour of the 
greater part of Greece. 

In the armament of 1790, in conse- 
quence of the differences with Spain re- 
specting Nootka Sound, but amicably ad- 
justed before a rupture, the subject of 
this memoir was appointed to the Majes- 
tic of 74 guns; and in 1793 to the Con- 
rageux of the same force, which accom- 
panied Lord Hood to Toulon; at the sur- 
render of which place, on the 28th of Au- 
gust, the disembarkation was completed 
under the immediate protection of two 
frigates, supported by the Courageux aod 
three other line-of-battle ships. On the 
following day, Captain Waldegrave and 
the late Lord Hugh Seymour Conway were 
sent to England with Lord Hood’s des- 
patches, giving an account of this import- 
ant event. Those officers being ordered 
to proceed by different routes, the former 





t Father of Sir William Geary, bart. 
who died Aug. 6, 1825. See p. 276. 
pro- 
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proceeded to Barcelona, and from thence 
across the Spanish Peninsula ; and return- 
ed to the Mediterranean with instructions 
for Lord Hood’s further proceedings, by 
the way of Holland, Germany, and Italy, 
and on his arrival resumed the command 
of the Courageux, in which ship he termi- 
nated his services as a Captain. On the 
4th of July, 1794, he was advanced to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, a short time pre- 
vious to which he had been nominated a 
Colonel of Marines, 

His promotion to a flag obliged Rear- 
Admiral Waldegrave to return to Eogland 
by land, He subsequently beld a com- 
mand in the Channel fleet. On the Ist of 
June, 1795, he was made a Vice-Admiral, 
and in the fall of the same year he again 
sailed for the Mediterranean. During the 
succeeding spring he was sent with five 
ships of the line to negociate with the Tu- 
wisians, His mission was of a peculiarly 
arduous and delicate nature, notwithstand- 
ing which, however, he executed it to the 
complete satisfaction of those by whom 
he had been deputed. On the night pre- 
vious to his quitting Tunis the boats of 
Vice-Admiral Waldegrave’s squadron, un- 
der the direction of Captain Sutton of the 
Egmont, cut out of the bay several armed 
vessels, From this period, excepting the 
unprecedented length of time which the 
sbips were kept at sea, nothing remark- 
able occurred until the 14th of February, 
1797, when Sir John Jervis, with fifteen 
sail of the line, encountered and defeated 
a Spanish fleet consisting of twenty-seven 
ships, seven of which mounted from 112 
to 130 guns, This memorable eveut com- 
pletely defeated the projected junction of 
the navies of France, Holland, and Spain, 
and thus preserved to Great: Britain its 
proud dominion of the ocean. Upon this 
occasion Vice-Admiral Waldegrave receiv- 
ed a letter from the Earl of St. Vincent, 
then Sir Jubn Jervis, in acknowledgment 
of the very essential services he had ren- 
dered. He also received a note from the 
heroic Nelson, accompanied by the sword 
of the second Captain of the St. Nicholas, 
as a proof of his esteem for the noble 
manner in which he conducted himself. 

Soon after the above glorious event the 
subject of this memoir was nominated Go- 
vernor of Newfoundland, and Commander- 
in-chief of the squadron employed on that 
station, This appointment he held for se- 
veral years, during which he devoted his 
whole attention to the welfare of that 
Island, and obtained very particular ap- 
probation, 

It was at that period the regulation for 
the Governor of Newfound!and to return 
to England at the fall of the year, and re- 
main there during the winter months, In 
consequence of this custom, Vice-Adin. 
Waldegrave had the gratification of as- 
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sisting in the solemn ceremonies of a day 
devoted to thanksgiving for the splendid 
triumphs that the Almighty had vouch- 
safed to the Fleets of Britain. On the 
19th of Dec. 1797, their late Majesties 
and all the Royal family, attended by the 
great officers of the State, and the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, went 
in procession to St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
return thanks for the glorious naval vic- 
tories obtained by Lord Howe, June 1, 
1794; by Admiral Hotham, March 13, 
1795; by Lord Bridport June 23, 1795; 
by Sir John Jervis, Feb. 14,1797; and 
by Admiral Dancan, Oct, 11, the same 
year; and to deposit the flags taken on 
those occasions, as well as the colours of 
the Dutch Fleet captured by Sir George 
Keith Elphinstone, August 18, 1796. Fif- 
teen Flag - officers and twenty - six Cap- 
tains attended the procession; and at the 
end of the first lesson entered in two di- 
visions right and left of the King’s chair, 
advancing to the altar, and there deposited 
the trophies of their valour. 

When Sir John Jervis was raised to the 
Peerage, and the other flag-officers under 
his command were created Baronets for 
their conduct in the battle off Cape St. 
Vincent, the latter rank was offered to 
Vice-Adm. Waldegrave ; this, however, he 
declined, as being inferior to that which 
he then held as an Earl’s younger son. 

He received the freedom of the City of 
London for his distinguished services, and 
on the 29h of Dec. 1860, previous to the 
Union, was created a Peer of Ireland by 
the title of Baron Radstock *. 

His Lordship was promoted to the rank 
of Admiral April 29, 1802, from which 
time he was not employed, At the pob- 
lic funeral of the gallant Nelson, Lord 
Radstock attended the body by water from 
Greenwich, and was ove of the supporters 
of the chief mourner, the late Sir Peter 
Parker, Admiral of the Fleet. He was no- 
minated a G,C,B. Jan. 2, 1815. 

His Lordship married at Smyrna, in 
1785, Cornelia-Jacoba, second daughter 
of David Van Lennep, esq. chief of the 
Dutch Factory at that place, by whom he 
has had a numerous issue. Two of his 
sons are in the navy ; the eldest of whom, 
Capt. the Hoo, George Granville Walde- 
grave, C.B, succeeds to the title. 

These were the public services of the 
noble Peer, lately demised, to bis coun- 
try. In his private capacity, in every 
amiable and every attractive relation of 
life, his actions shone forth with resplen- 
dent lustre. To ameliorate the condition, 
to promote the happiness spiritual and 





* Radstock, co. Somerset. was possessed 
by his family since the reign of Henry the 
Kighth, by the marriage of his ancestor, Sit 
Edward Waldegrave. 
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temporal of his fellow-creatures, he ap- 
peared ever peculiarly to consider as the 
**talent committed to his charge,” and 
when not employed in the honourable 
line of bis profession, bis time, his labour, 
and his thoughts, were uniformly and in- 
cessantly directed to these important ends. 
Hence he was unwearied in the patronage 
of every humane and charitable institu- 
tion which ornaments the “ metropolis of 
England,” and imitating the example and 
precept of his divine Master, daily went 
about doing good. He was President of 
the Naval Charitable Society, one of the 
earliest Members of the Society for the 
Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church, and a zealous at- 
tendant on the Committee of the Society 
for promoting the Enlargement and Build- 
ing of Churches and Chapels. 

On the 26th the remains of Lord Rad- 
stock were removed from Poriland- place, 
and interred in the vault adjoining the 
North wall of the chancel of Navestock 
Church *, Essex, where his father and 
grandfather, Earls of Waldegrave, and 
other members of his noble and most an- 
cient family, are likewise buried. 





Lorp Litrorp. 

July 4. In Grosvenor place, the Right 
Honourable Thomas Powys, Baron Lil- 
ford of Lilford Park, co, Northamp’on, 
and of Atherton and Bewsey, co. Lan- 
caster. 

He was the eldest son of Thomas first 
Lord Lilford, by Mary daughter of Gal- 
fridus Mann, of Brocton Malherbe, and 
niece of Sir Horatio Mann, bart. K. B. 
Ambassador to the Court of Florence ; was 
born April 8, 1775; and received his 
education at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained the degrees of 
B.A. 1797, and M.A, 1802, 

On the 5th of December, 177, he mar- 
tied Henrietta- Maria, eldest daughter and 
heiress of Robert-Vernon Atherton, of 
Atherton Hall, co, Lancaster, esq. and 
by her (who died August 11, 1820) had 
issue, Thomas Atherton, present Baron 
Lilford, and eleven other children, six 
daughters and five sons. 

On Wednesday the 13th his mortal re- 
mains were deposited in the family vault 
at Achurch in the county Northampton. 
The funeral was private; being attended 
only by the family and immediate con- 
nexions of the deceased Lord, and by the 
Oundle and Thrapston troops of North- 
amptonshire Cavalry, of the latter of 
which the Noble Lord had long had the 
command. Their offer of attendance had 
been volunteered in the most respectful 
and affectionate manner, and accepted on 
the part of the family with a full appre- 





* A view of it is in vol. xciit. ii. p. 17. 
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ciation of the motives under which it was 
made. 

With powers of mind which fitted him 
to take an active part in public life, in 
which, when occasion calied him forth, 
he was vot backward to show himself, 
he courted retirement as the chief scene 
of his duties and pleasures, devoting his 
unceasing attention to the education of 
his children, and seeking delight in do- 
mestic endearments aod social intima- 
cies, 

For both he was admirably calculated 
by a sensibility that was deep and tender, 
an understanding large and cultivated, 
and a taste exquisitely refined. He de- 
lighted in excellence of every kind; but 
chiefly in the excellence of goodness and 
wisdom ; of which, while studying to 
form himself after the model of a revered 
father, he sought out living examples and 
associates among every rank and de- 
scription of men. Upright, honourable, 
independent, high-minded, his temr 
might have carried him into too mach 
abstraction, had not real Christianity 
given him the right bias and aim. His 
moral mark was always high; and he 
pursued it humbly ; judging every part 
of his own conduct with scrutinizing se- 
verity, and though always admired by 
others, seldom or never satisfied with him- 
self. As an imperative duty he was di- 
ligent in doing good, and unaffectedly 
careless of showing or conceaiing it. His 
mind was distinguished both by delicacy 
of feeling and by purity of motive, hold- 
ing the love of praise in strict subjection ; 
his piety was sincere and unobtrusive ; 
it flowed as naturally in the strain of his 
conversation as it lived in the actions of 
his daily life. 

Embracing in his affection the whole 
Church of Christ, he was in particular an 
attached Member of the Church of Eng- 
land. He agreed cordially with her doc- 
trines and institutions, not as an habitual 
prejudice, but in enlightened knowledge 
and deliberate love. 

As a member of the highest legislative 
assembly, he was addicted to no political 
master ; nor were politics the atmosphere 
in which he breathed freely, or took de- 
light. Yet he entered it, seeured from its 
infection, in the strength of his indepen- 
dence, and sanctity of higher principles 
and references, than with the maxims or 
connexions of the political world, He 
combined a generous love of freedom with 
the determined support of order. In mo- 
ments of peril he was always seen at his 
post; in ordinary times he was best pleas- 
ed to confide in others. 

Sach a man was he who is now taken 
from his family, his friends, and the world, 
in the very vigour of his age; and at the 
full period of advancing excellence. His 
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death was sudden ; but in no respect was 
he unprepared. With the practical con- 
viction that life was uncertain, aod with 
the persuasion that his own life would be 
short, he brought every action to a speedy 
and regular account, and in studying how 
best to live, died daily. 

It is geod to record that such men are 
sent into existence, and that they are 
snatched from it without a full recom- 
pense in the present scene. Such facts 
convince us that this world, in its best 
form, is not a reward, but a preparation. 

This record is written as though it would 
be subjected to the scrutiny of that judg- 
ment to which the writer has often confi- 
deutly referred ; a judgment which toler- 
ated no vagueness, and which abhorred all 
exaggeration; which weighed scrupulously 
the value of words as-the pictures of things. 
It is a true record ; untainted by partial- 
ity, though flowing from the pen of old, 
and faithful, and fond affection ; from one 
who spoke the words of truth to him with 
unreserved freedom, but who never dared 
to offead him with the language of unde- 
served praise. 

As a public speaker, his talents were 
considerable, but the exercise of them was 
so controuled by his natural modesty, that 
they were not to be called forth except 
under the impulse of a strong and urgent 
sense of public duty. The qualities of his 
heart are too well and painfully attested 
by the deep sorrow of his most amiable 
family, of his numerous friends, his te- 
nants and domestics, by all of whom he 
was ardently beloved and revered. To 
hitn the beautiful language of Shakspeare 
may be most justly applied, 


“fis life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand 


up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This wasaman’.” 





Lornp Henry Moore. 

Lately. At Clifton, near Bristol, Lord 
Henry Seymour Moore, joint Muster- 
master-General in Ireland, only brother 
aod heir presumptive of the Marquess 
of Drogheda. 

He was the second son of Charles late and 
sixth Earl and first Marquess of Drogheda, 
by Anne, dau. of Francis first Marquess 
of Hertford, and K.G. He married, Sept. 
28, 1894, Mary, 2d dau. of Sir Henry 
Parnell, of Rathleague, Queen’s County, 
Bart. and M.P. for Queen’s County, by 
Caroline-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John 
first and late Earl of Portarlington. 

Lady. Heury Moore was delivered of a 
son only a few days before his Lordsbip’s 
death ; and this child is now the presump- 
tive heir to the titles and estates of his 
uncle. His Lordship’s three surviving sis- 


ters are married to the Earl of Westmeath, 
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Alex. Stewstt, esq. (uncle to the present 
Marquess of Londonderry), and the Right 
Hon. John-O;msby Vandeleur. 





Sin Wittiam Geary, Bart. 

Aug. 6. At Oxenheath, Kent, aged 70, 
Sir Wm. Geary, Bart. Director of Green- 
wich Hospital, many years Representative 
in Parliament for Kent. He was the se- 
cond and eldest living son of Sir Francis, 
first baronet, by Mary, only child of Ad- 
miral Philip Bartholemew, of Kent, Esq. 

On the death of his father in 1796 he 
succeeded to the title, and having come 
into possession of a large property in 
right of his mother, settled at Oxenheath 
Park, one of the most delightful spots in 
Engiand, finely surrounded by woods, in- 
terspersed with bop plantations, as well 
as cherry orchards, and at no great dis- 
tance from the banks of the Medway. 

In 1796 he aspired to be a Member for 
the County in which he had taken up his 
residence; and accordingly presented him- 
self as a candidate, at the same time with 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, and Filmer Hony- 
wood, Esq. The contest continued dur- 
ing nine days, at the end of which he was 
second on the poll, having 4418 votes, 
Filmer Honywood, Esq. the unsuccessful 
candidate, and several of the electors pe- 
tioned against Sir William’s election. On 
the 5th of May, 1797, the Chairman of the 
Committee that tried the Election reported 
to the House, that Sir William was doly 
elected, and that the petition was not fri- 
volous or vexatious. In 1797, when he 
declared his dissent from Mr. Grey’s plan 
of Parliamentary Reform, “as being too 
nearly allied to Universal Suffrage,” Sir 
William suggested a plan of his own, 
which was to divide the country into dis- 
tricts, each of which might send one Mem- 
ber to Parliament, who could be elected 
at little or no expense by those who paid 
poor’s rates to the amount of 10/. or 20/. 
He considered the election by ballot “as 
the only radical cure to the many evils 
we experienced, more especially as it led 
to a good and substantial melioration.” 

In 1802 he once more offered his ser- 
vices, and having polled 4085 was again 
returned, the books having been kept open 
dariog the same period as before, Filmer 
Hony wood, esq. the unsuccessful candidate 
in the former election, was returned, with 
him, to the exclusion of Sir E. Knatchbull 
the successful candidate at the said elec- 
tion, In 1803, when the establishment of 
the Prince of Wales was brought before 
the House by Mr. Calcraft, Sir William 
spoke in favour of an di 
tion of the splendour of the heir apparent. 
In the following ion he opposed Mr. 
Wilberforce’s proposition for an abolitioa 
of the Slave Trade, provided that measure 
was to take place immediately, as it -_ 
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be only a transfer of misery to the ne- 
groes, why would be exported by other na- 
tions. On the 15th of Jan. 1810, he mar- 
ried Mrs, Dering, daughter of Richard 
Neville, of Furnace, co. Kildare, Esq. and 
relict of Edward Dering, Esq. eldest son 
of Sir Edward Dering, Bart. aod had is- 
sue a son, born Nov. 20, 1810, and ano- 
ther son, born in April 1816. 

Sir Roseart Bareson Harvey, Bart. 

June 5. At Langley Park, Bucks, io 
his 78th year, Sir Robert-Batesou Harvey, 
Bart. of Killoquin, co. Antrim. He was son 
of Richard Rateson, Esq. (son of Robert 
Bateson, Esq, of Garstang, co. Lancaster) ; 
and was uncle to the present Sir Robert 
Bateson, of Belvoir Park, co. Down, 

Sir Tuomas Srepney, Barr. 

Sept. 12. Aged.65, Sir Thomas Step- 
ney, eighth Baronet, of Prendergast, co. 
Pembroke, and Groom of the Bedcham- 
ber to his R. H. the Duke of York. 

He was the younger of the two sons of 
Sir Thomas, the sixth Baronet, by Elea- 
nor, only daughter and heiress of Tho- 
mas Lloyd, esq. He inherited the title in 
Oct. 1811, on the death of his elder bro- 
ther Sir Joho (who was M., P. for Mon- 
mouth, and for many years Envoy and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Courts of 
Berlin and Dresden, and who died at Vi- 
enna); and married at Edinburgh, June 8, 
1813, Mrs. Russell Manners. They had 
no issue ; and the title is extinct. 

Sir John, the third Baronet, having 
married Justina, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Anthony Vandyke, the deceased Sir 
Thomas was fifth in descent from that 
justly-celebrated painter. It has been 
generally supposed that Sir Thomas Step- 
ney was the last surviving representative 
of Sir Anthony ; but that is far from being 
the case. The honourable distinction 
(for such it really is) devolves on the de- 
scendants of his sisters. He had three; 
the eldest, Margaretta-Eleanora, died un+ 
matried; the second, Elizabetha- Brid- 
getta, married to Joseph Gulston, esq. 
F.S. A. the unrivalled Collector of Por- 
traits, and the Patron of Granger; and 
Mr. Gulston’s only daughter is now the 
eldest branch of the descendants of Van- 
dyke. A third sister of Sir Thomas, 
Jastina-Maria, married first to Francis 
Head, ésq. and secondly to General Cow- 
ell, left by her first husband a daughter, 
the widow of the Rev. George Herbert, 
brother to the Earl of Carnarvon, (see 
part i, p. 379,) and by her second, two sons, 


Sr Witsiam Extas Taonrton. 
Aug. 3. At his house at Grandpont, 
Berks, near Oxford, in the 8ist year of 
his age, Sir William Elias Taunton, Kot. 
Town Clerk of Oxford, and Deputy Lieu- 
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tenant of the County. He was the son of 
the Rev. Elias T. M. A. sometime Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Rector 
of Sowton, Devonshire, and a Portionist 
of Bampton, Oxon. of which latter County 
he was a Justice of the Peace. Mr. T. 
was bred up to the profession of the law, 
and his father residing. at Bampton, he 
was at an early age articled to the late 
William Stephens, esq. of the neighbour- 
ing parish of Kencot, whose practice lay 
very little in the proceedings of Courts of 
Justice, but consisted principally of con- 
veyancing, and stewardsbips and receiver- 
ships of noblemen and gentlemen. Mr. 
T. at the age of 22, settled himself at Ox- 
ford as an attorney, and in March, 1766, 
was admitted a member of the Council 
Chamber of that Corporation. From his 
talents and application to business he 
very speedily attained to great eminence 
in his profession; he received appoint- 
ments to many of the College Steward- 
ships, and to most of the public law situ- 
ations in the County and City; among 
others to the Clerkship of the Peace of 
the County, which he executed for nearly 
fifty years, until his resignation in 1815*. 
In 1795 he stood a severe contest for the 
office of Town Clerk of the City, and suc- 
ceeded. This place has since his death 
again become the object of a great con- 
flict between his second son, Mr. T. H. 
Taunton, the Clerk of the Peace of the 
County, and Mr. T. Roberson, which last- 
ed three days, and was attended with all 
the bustle, parade, and expence of an elec- 
tion for a Member of Parliament, all the 
common Freemen, who are 1800 in num- 
ber, being voters. Mr. T. H. Taunton was 
defeated, owing principally to his father 
aud grandfather having been uniformly 
partizaus of the new or Marlborough in- 
terest, now nearly extinct. On the great 
occasion of his R. H. the Prince Regent 
paying a visit to Oxford in 1814, Mr. 
Taunton, as Town Clerk, had the honour 
to read to him the City Address of Con- 
gratulation iv the Council Chamber, where 
his R.H, condescended to pay the Corpo- 
ration a visit. There were assembied at 
the time the Emperor of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, the Prince of Orange, the beau- 
tifal Duchess of Oldenburg, and the other 
foreign Princes and Ministers who honour- 
ed the celebrity at Oxford with their com- 
pany. Mr. T. delivered the Address with 
so much energy, though then in bis seven- 





* Sir William’s predecessor in this 
office was Mr. Walker, many years the 
auditor of the late Duke of Mariborough, 
who maintained his station with a degree 
of dignity never excelled. He succeeded 
Mr. Nares, M.P. for the City (afterwards 
Sir George Nares), who resigned on being 
made a Judge of the Common Pleas. 

tieth 
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tieth year, that his R. H. unexpectedly 
commanded him to koeel, and conferred 
on him the honour of Knighthood, He 
had many years before this event retired 
from the practice of his profession, retain- 
ing only the principal affairs which con- 
nected him with the County, the Univer- 
sity, and the City. While engaged in the 
discharge of his duties as aun attorney, 
Sir W. T. was distinguished not only for 
his superior knowledge of the Law, but by 
his zealous devotion to the interests of 
his Clients, and above all, by his strict 
aud incorruptible integrity. He was a 
truly honest man, of sound and upright 
principles, in public a steady supporter 
of the Constitution in Church and State, 
and exemplary in the highest degree iu 
all the relations of private life, pertorming 
in every particular his duty towards God and 
his neighbour, During the latter part of 
his life he amused bimself with writing 
several little pamphlets on matters of pub- 
lic policy, and with re-publishing one of 
a religious nature. He had indeed dur- 
ing his whole life distinguished himself by 
a facility in composition ; and during the 
long period that he filled successively the 
offices of City Solicitor and Town Clerk, 
scarcely an Address had the seal of the 
City of Oxford attached to it, which did 
not proceed from the pen of Sir Wm. T. 
He was twice married ; first, to Frances, 
daughter of Stephen Grosvenor, gent. de- 
seended from a branch of the ancient fa- 
mily of that name, and, secondly, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Rev, Thomas Haw- 
kins, By his first wife he has left eight 
surviving children; William Elias, a King’s 
Counsel and Recorder of Oxford, Thomas 
Henry, Daniel, both Attornies at Law ; 
George, in» holy orders, and fellow of 
Corpus Christi College ; Frances, married 
to the Rev. Henry Smith; Eliza-Cher- 
lotte, married to William Warren, of Tru- 
ro, esq.; and Ann. During his life Sir 
Wm. T. made a considerable benefac- 
tion to the City of Oxford, the trusts of 
which, by his will, he has declared to be 
for the benefit of a limited number of 
the widows of poor Freemen. 

This worthy o!ld gentleman met with a 
providential escape in February last, the 
particulars of which he communicated to 
us in the following narrative, induced 
thereto by the accidents which bad then 
lately befallen Lady Mostyn and Mrs. 
Brodie : 

“ Sir William and Lady Taunton had 
been dining with a gentleman in Brewer’s- 
lane in Oxford on Thursday the 23d of 
February last. Soon after ten o’clock in 
the evening, it being quite dark, their car- 
riage was announced, and they left the 
party, and had scarcely seated themselves 
in the carriage (the coachman and foot~ 
boy being on the box) before the sudden 
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plunging of one of the horses caused one - 
of the reins to snap, and the coachman 
in endeavouring to recover them lost his 
seat and fell to the ground. The horses 
immediately went away at full speed, 
grating the walls of Pembroke College as 
they passed along; at the end of Brew- 
er’s-lane they turned ap the street to- 
wards Carfax, there they turned the cor- 
ner, and went down the Butcher-row; again 
they turned another sharp angle into the 
turnpike-road towards Botley, when Sir 
William placed his hope that the horses 
would be stopped by the turnpike-gate, 
but they weat against the gate with such 
force that they instantly burst it open. 
The people at the gate endeavoured to 
overtake them, but their pace was too ra- 
pid for any one to reach them ; from 
thence they proceeded along the Botley 
causeway, and passed five bridges, a mail- 
coach, and a waggon. During this peri- 
lous journey the little foot-boy contrived 
to get from the box and reach the foot- 
board, from the foot-board he walked 
along the carriage (the horses still con- 
tinuing at full speed) and got to their 
heads, and then by laying hold of the 
reins, stopped them just at the moment 
when they were on the point of crossing 
the bank leading into the meadow ad- 
joining the road, 

“« To those who are acquainted with the 
road, it will appear next to a miracle that 
they travelled so far without the slightest 
injury, having turned in safety all the sharp 
corners between the place from whence 
they started aud where they stopped ; hav- 
ing passed a waggon and a mail-coach ina 
narrow part ofthe causeway, and run against 
the chain or curb stones of the different 
bridges on one side or the other. But 
above all, the little boy so managing in 
the dark, having nothing but the carriage- 
lamps to light the way, and the horses 
being in full gallop, to walk along the 
pale of the carriage and get at the reins, 
is, something above praise, and exceeds 
all belief. The space the horses ran is 
upwards of three quarters of a mile, and, 
except as to a very short part, is with- 
out any boundary-feuce on either side ; 
and thus to escape without any accident 
should afford a lesson to all who may be 
placed in a similar situation, not to leave 
the carriage, but wait patiently for what 
may befal them.” 

Tuomas Situ, Jun. Esg. B.A. 

July 30. At the house of his father, 
North End, Little Ilford, Essex, in the 
twenty-second year of his age, Thomas 
Smith, jun. esq. Be son of Tho- 


aoe Smith, esq. Distillery, Whitechapel- 
road. 
This young man, no less distinguished 


by natural endowments, than by his literary 
acquire - 
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acquiremerits, acute, learned, amiable, and 
good, ought not to be allowed to sink 
silently into the grave, and then be forgot- 
ten; or to live only for a season in the 
fleeting recollection of his more immediate 
friends and acquaintance. To genius and 
merit like his, a more lasting memorial may 


respec 
ighton. He had previously, under the 
care of his excellent mother, made some 


the culture of his mind, may be traced, in 
some measure, those habits of application, 
and that taste for literature, by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. With Dr. 
Hooker he continued five years, making, 
for his time of life, great progress, and ma- 
nifesting an cet onien for classical 
learning. The master fully appreciated the 


talent of the scholar, and upon his re- . 


moval, fearing that his father might design 
him for trade, wrote an expostulatory letter, 
declaring that such a destination would be a 
kind of literary homicide, and strongly urging 
that he should be sent to a public school, 
to be educated for one of the English Uni- 
versities. 

The step thus recommended according 


with his father’s views, he was in conse- 
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was admitted of Trinity . 

1821 (at the age of eighteen) commenced 
icon he gained, at his first sitting 

n 1823, i > at i >a 

College Scholarship. This to him was a 


valuable acquisition, for without it he could 
not have aspired to a Fellowship, which had 


ever been one great of his ambition, 
and which, in — » is known to 
be the reward only of the most distinguished 
merit, ascertained upon strict examination, 
and comparative trial. He did not, how- 
ever, reach the time, when, by the statutes 
of the College, he could have become a 
—— for that high honour. 

ith a frame of body never robust, and 
a mind much alive to sensibility, in the Au- 
tumn of 1824 he — to exhibit symptoms 
of that malady which, either entirely gene- 
rated, or greatly intense 
study, in the end proved so to him. 
As the time of his public examinations 
proached, this rapidly comely 
and when that period had arrived, he was 
advised by many of his friends to forego the 
perplexity and anxiety of the trial. ers, 
aware of the mortification, and, with re- 
ference to his health, of the probable injury 
which this would occasion to him, urged 
him on. He soon decided on the course he 
should take ; and though so enfeebled as to 
require to be daily carried to the Senate 
House (the severity of his complaint hav- 
ing rendered the most critical time for 





wence entered at Harrow, and boarded in 
house of the Rev. Dr. Butler, the Head 
Master, having for his private tutor the 
Rev. S. E. Batten, one of the Assistant Mas- 
ters of the school. Here, he soon obtained 
those highly prized tokens of merit which 
mark the progress, and call forth the exer- 
tions of the youth educated in our best 
public seminaries. The periodical letters to 
the parent from the Head Master (whose 
kindness and attention to him were unre- 
mitted), as well as the communications of 
the Tutor, were full of the son’s praise. 

At Midsummer 1820, he quitted Harrow, 
bearing with him the esteem of all, and nu- 
merous school prizes. The last of these 
was of peculiar distinction, given by the 
Governors for the best Greek Ode on the 
opening of the school-rooms after their en- 
largement. The Ode, publicly recited be- 
fore a polite, a numerous, and respectable 
audience, was honoured with the approba- 
tion of the late Rev. Dr. Parr, and other 
distinguished scholars, who were present on 
the occasion. 

After leaving Harrow, and at the age of 
seventeen, he was placed for one year under 
the care and private tuition of the Rev. 


jing nearly unavailable) he obtained 
in January 1825, when taking his degree 
of B.A. a respectable mathematical To 
nour, that of senior Optime. Nor did this 
content him; for, at the volun clas- 
sical examination of commencing he- 
lors in the succeeding month, he again pre- 
sented himself. In that tripos, amongst 
the competitors from the whole University, 
he appears to have gained the second place ; 
and, amongst those from his own College, 
the first. es, he ought to have stopped ; 
and it is to be regretted that he did not. 
To establish his reputation as a scholar, 
enough had been done. Those who knew 
him best, doubted not that, had he been 
blessed with a better state of health, he had 
been capable of satisfying their most san- 
guine wishes, and thought that his unhappy 
condition ought to have precluded his con- 
tending immediately rwards for the 
Chancellor’s medals; in which content, with 
very formidable competitors (the strength 
of his disorder encreasing rapidly, accompa- 
nied with high quptmaliell fever) he 
proved unsuccessful. 

Shortly afterwards, leaving Cambridge, 
he repaired for a while to the sea side, to 





George Millett, then resident at Dr \ 
From him he received testimonials of entire 





» if possible, his health : but in vain; 
his complaint had gotten the better of his 


con- 
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or dying my dear ——. your very affec- 
tionate end, Tuomas Smiru.” 
To this an answer was received in course 


constitution. In this retirement, therefore, 
having for some time endured pains scarcely 
supportable, he laid down his life amidst the 
bitter wailings of his family, the deep regret 
of his friends, and the disappointed or. 
tions of all his acquaintance, who looked 
upon him as a youth of unusual promise. 

As he approached his latter end, his suf- 
ferings called forth new virtues, or made his 
a 5 virtues more apparent. His torturing 
pains never forced from him a murmur of 
complaint, or a sigh of selfishness ; “If I 
am to die, God’s will be done!. I have in- 
deed a wish to live, not for myself, but for 
you (my parents) that I may by my death 
occasion you no sorrow, and by my life, 
some time or other, repay your many many 
kindnesses.”” His own motto, ‘* Mediis tran- 
quillus in undis,” may thus, in him, be said 
to have been illustrated. No person could 
suffer more, or complain less. 

It was the painful duty of the writer of 
this article, to wait upon this youth, and 
to administer, upon a of sickness, the 
last consolations of religion, the blessed me- 
morial of the death and passion of our Sa- 
viour. He was aware that he had to visit 
no common person. He expected to be in- 
terrogated pe ecting the. faith that was 
in him,” and ‘he was prepared to give an 
answer.”” The questions were indeed, many, 
pertinent, and important. The replies ap- 

to give satisfaction, and to. accord 
with the youth’s own notions of religion. 
But the wonder was, how one so young, so 
devoted to other studies, and so occupied 
by them, should have become so versed in 
Scriptural doctrine. This was accounted for 
by the fact that he had never neglected to 
read some portion of the Scriptures daily, 
and to meditate upon them. 

He made his will: for, with allowances 
neither great, nor unusually liberal, but with 
moderation in his wants, and fixed habits of 

ity and method, he had rty to 
Senet. To his most onmud Giep 
friends he leaves, amongst other things, 
some of his books. To one of them, three 
days before his decease, he addressed a last 
letter. He wrote nothing afterwards, and 
the letter is too characteristic of what has 
been said of this excellent youth, to be here 
omitted. ‘My dear I write to you, 
while lying on a bed of sickness, scarcel 
able to hold my pen. I am very ill, and suf. 
fer great ae pteay indeed. My flesh 
and s ve almost utterly de 
from rg I fear that I omen toc'enoch 
longer. It would have been a comfort and 
a gratification to me to have seen you in the 
midst of this my severe trial ; but I suppose 
that you are unable to leave Cambridge. 
Still, be assured, that if this painful dis- 
temper carries me to the grave, you shall 
not be without some token of my remem- 
brance. Farewell, and believe me, living 





of post, breathing, with to him, the 
strongest attachment and kindest feelings. 
It did ye ae hag neg eee — 
of the writer, who, though uickly fol- 
lowed in person, unfortunatel tia not ar- 
rive until an hour or two after the decease of 
his friend. 

Besides rings to various individuals, in- 
cluding his several teachers, he has left in 
particular instances, small sums of money ; 
and to the writer of this article, a legacy iu 
the following terms, words too dear ever to 
be forgotten—‘‘to the Rev. —— of —— 
from whose visit to me in the country, I have 
derived much spiritual consolation and com- 
fort, the sum of one hundred pounds; which 
sum I hope he will consent to accept in 
humble token Aw mye oo 

Would to God, this 'Y,) as unexpect- 
ed as it was undeserved, had ome be 
ever unheard of, — 

Testamentum ad Grecas Kalendas resig- 
nandum ! 

Such is the outline of the brief history 
of this short-lived, but long and fondly to 
be remembered young man ! 

Ostendunt terris hunc tantum fata, neque 
ultra , 
Esse sinunt. 

His mortal remains are deposited in a pri- 
vate vault in the Church-yard of Little L- 
ford, Essex. 





Mites Barve, Esa. 

Sept. 8. At Sotterley Hall, Suffolk, in 
his 80th year, Miles Barne, esq. He 
was born in Grosvenor-square, May 22, 
1746, O.S. the only son of the late Miles 
Barne, esq. by his first wife Elizabeth, 
sole daughter and heiress of Nathaniel 
Elwick, esq. of May-place, in the parish 
of Crayford, Kent, and sometime Gover- 
nor of Madras in the East Indies. The 
deceased served the office of High She- 
riff for the county of Suffolk in 1790, and 
in the following year was returned to Par- 
liament for the family borough of Dan- 
wich, for which be continued to sit till the 
general election in 1796, when his second 
brother, Soowdon Barne, esq. (of whom 
we gave a memoir in Our July Magazine, 
p- 89), was chosen in his room. From 
that time he resided almost constantly at 
Sotterley, in retirement, seeing very few 
persons except his near connections apd 
relations. Though penurious in some 
points with regard to Ais own comforts, he 
was liberality itvelf with regard to those 
of others, of which numberiess and irre- 
fragible proofs might be advanced. He 
was a most kind and generous landlord, 
and never could be induced to distraia 
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any of his tenants. He was a firm be- 
liever in the doctrines of our most holy 
religion, aad, unless prevented by severe 
illness, never failed to attend its ordi- 
ances at his parish church, Having 
died. a bachelor, he is succeeded in his 
paternal estates, which are situated in 
Suffolk, and in the City of London, by 
his next brother of the half-blood, Barne 
Barne, esq. late Commissioner of the Tax 
Office ; and he has devised those which he 
inherited from his mother, to his young- 
est brother, the Rev. Thos Barne, Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Majesty, and late 
Rector of Sotterley. 
Tuomas Guppy, Esa. 

July 22. At Penzance, Cornwall, aged 
84, Thomas Giddy, Esq. He was born on 
the 9h of October, 1741, (O. S.)—the 
youngest son of Mr. John Giddy, of Tre- 
layse, near Truro, and brother of the Rev. 
Edw. Giddy of St. Erth, the father of Da- 
vies Gilbert, Esq. M. P. for Bodmin. His 
classical educdtion he owed to that excel- 
leat master of the Grammar-school at 
Truro, Mr. George Conon; and such was 
hie ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, 
that in ruaning the school-boy’s race, he 
soon left all competitors behind him. His 
early inclination was to the Church ; but 
as one of the family was already destined 
for the clerical profession, he was placed 
with Mr, George Treweek, at Penzance, 
with whom he acquitted himself to the en- 
tire satisfaction of that eminent surgeon. 
Nor was it less gratifying to observe bis 
assiduity in attending the hospitals, and 
lectures on the different branches of me- 
dical science, in Loodon. Among the ce- 
lebrated men of that day, were Dr. Hugh 
Smyth, and Dr. William Hunter; and of 
Hanter’s splendid abilities, both as a Lec- 
turer and an Orator, Mr. Giddy spoke al- 
ways with pleasure. From London return- 
ing to his native county, Mr, Giddy com- 
menced his medical career at Truro, and 
not long afier married Mary, daughter of 
Mr. John Wolcot, of Penryn, who was 
nearly related to Dr. John Wolcot, the no- 
torious Peter Pindar. She is now the last 
lineal descendant of the Wolcots. His pro- 
fessional skill was soon appreciated and 
crowned with success. About ten years 
he resided at Traro; whence, owing 
to a pulmonary affection, he removed, in 
1774, to Penzance, a climate more con- 
genial, where he had formerly enjoyed un- 
interrupted health. When he left Truro 
he was apparently in the last stage of pul- 
monary consumption, Yet from that time 
even to the age of 84, he passed this life 
without the least complaint, except slight 
casual attacks of gout.—In 1782, he was 
admitted a member of the Corporation of 
Penzance: he held the office of Chief 
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Magistrate of the Town no less than ten 
times, an event probably unprecedented 
in a charter similarly constituted, where 
no Mayor can stand over for two years to- 
gether. During bis Mayoralties, two ad- 
ditions were made to the Chapel-yard ; 
and he had the hovour of attending Bi- 
shops Ross and Pelham to the Conseera~ 
tion. The Recordership of the Tows be- 
coming twice vacant, it fell to his lot to 
swear the late and present Lords Falmouth 
into that office. In 1792, when the coun- 
try was deluged with the effusions of 
Paine, Volney, and other Deistical writers, 
assisted by Corresponding Societies in 
league with republican France, with the 
view of mtroducing anarchy amovg man- 
kind and all its train of evils, forthe coun- 
teracting of which a society was establisb- 
ed in London at the Crown and Auchor 
Tavern, called “ the Society for protecting 
Liberty and Property against Repnblicans 
and Levellers,” Mr, Giddy came forward 
a champion in the cause of sound Religion 
and of good government; avery exten- 
sive branch was formed at Penzance 
by his exertions, and many valuable tracts 
obtained and circulated through the neigh- 
bourhood. He was a retiring, unobtra- 
sive character: yet he enjoyed society; 
and from bis comprehensive mind and lite- 
rary acquirements he was eagerly sought 
after by those who were acquainted with 
his social talents. In convivial meetings 
he was lively and entertaining; and amidst 
genuine wit, which was sure to excite mirth 
and hilarity, he was not so fastidious as to 
despise a puo, however low a pun may be 
in the view of pretended wisdom, But 
never did he use an expression to wound 
the feelings of those with whom he con- 
versed. His mind was of that firm class 
that no irritation could fora moment throw 
him off his guard. In domestic life hé was an 
affectionate husband, a kind parent, and a 
friend ready to submit to any privation to 
promote the welfare of others. To sum 
up the whole, he was unaffectedly learned, 
unostentatiously benevolent. Innovation 
he disliked in any shape ; but he was not 
a bigot. Aud of his opinions he made no 
popular display. His Religion was the 
Religion of the heart. It was built, indeed, 
upon a thorough knowledge of those sa- 
cred truths which were sealed by the blood 
of his Redeemer. Thus, then, he lived, 
doing justice, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with his God.” Aed he died as 
he had lived; for he died a Christian ! 
Mr. Rosert Graves. 

Sept.2, At his house in the Hampstead- 
road, aged 56, Mr. Robert Graves, well 
known for his intelligence in subjects con- 
nected with the fine Arts. 

He was the son of Mr. Robert —— 
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of Catharine-street in the Strand, whose 
most curious collection of Books and 
Prints were sold after his death in 1802 
by Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, and Mr. 
King, in a sale of more than 50 days.— 
The subject of the present memoir en- 
tered into the Navy in early life, and 
during several years’ actual service he 
visited various parts of the globe, but the 
bias of his mind inclining to the Arts, he 
withdrew from the Navy, and commenced 
a close application to Chalcography. At 
the sale of his father’s extensive collec- 
tion he commenced the forming of a Se- 
ries of Engravings, which be continued 
for several years, and rendered it nearly 
complete ia the finest works of the dif- 
ferent schools. This Mr. Graves sold in 
1812 to Mr. Woodburn; and they have 
since been dispersed among the different 
great collections, After baving disposed 
of this, which had been the labour of 
many years, he persevered in his favour- 
ite pursuit, and until within a few days 
of his death he continued to add to his 
stores, 

But his principal amusement was a 
work, which at present remains unpub- 
lished, a Biographical Catalogue of all 
those illustrious Foreigners who have vi- 
sited England, or are materially connect- 
ed with English History, extracted from 
almost all possible sources of informa- 
tion. It was begun by the late Joseph 
Galston, esq. who employed continually 
a ber of p to extract from 
works in all languages the names of those 
connected with this object, aad since his 
death continued first by Mr. Graves’s fa- 
ther, and then by himself. It contains 
also a description of all the engraved 
Portraits (in the manner of Bromley) 
known to exist of such distinguished cha- 
racters. He has likewise left many other 
MSS. relative to this interesting study. 

Few ever equalled the deceased for 
acuteness of judgment, good taste, and 
deep historical knowledge; his opinion 
was 80 universally allowed in regard to 
engravings, that almost all the celebrat- 
ed collections sold of late years by pub- 
lic auction were submitted to him for ar- 
rangement ; amongst many others, the 
Catalogues of Ibbot, Townley, Bindley, 
Dowdeswell, and Sir Mark Sykes, attest 
his superior intelligence, which contribut- 
ed.greatly to the high prices obtained in 
these sales. His great attention to por- 
traits led his eye with certainty to deter- 
mine the resemblance, and many hundred 
such original pictures have been ascer- 
tained by his diligence and study, His 
death is much regretted by his numerous 
family and friends. 





Rosert Passton, Jun. Esa. 

July 22, Whilst proceeding to France, 
on board the steam-packet Eclipse, aged 
33, Robert Preston, jun. Esq. of Liverpool, 
Distiller. 

He was the only son of Robert Preston, 
Esq. of Liverpool; and after having en- 
dared a long state of deprivation and suf- 
fering from a complaint in his chest, in 
which he exercised uncommon fortitude, 
was induced to proceed to Paris, to con- 
sult Professor Laenec ; in which attempt 
he unhappily fell a victim to his disease. 

If private talent and worth were suffi- 
cient to perpetuate a name, that of the 
deceased would be imperishable. He was 
mild, affable, beneficent without ostenta- 
tation ; he was scrupulously exact in ful- 
filling all his engagements, and manifested 
a most perfect sense of honour and pro- 
priety. As a husband and parent, he was 
kind and indulgent ; as a friead, steadfast 
and tree ; tolerant and liberal in his opi- 
nions, he was a friend to all mankind, 
Though disease had enfeebled his body, 
his mind seemed to shine with additional 
lustre. 

As a man of business, few possessed 
such eminent qualifications; his quickness 
of parts enabled him to plan and execute 
with astonishing facility, till disease para- 
lyzed his personal exertions. Of unsullied 
integrity, his frank demeanor and inge- 
nious disposition invited and justified con- 
fidence. 

He has left a widow and three children, 
He was buried at Broadstairs. 


Mr, James Eaton. 


Sept. 19. At Islip, Northamptonshire, 
aged 25, Mr. James Eaton, a compositor 
in the printing-office of Messrs. Nichols 
and Son. He was early left an orphan; 
but had the happiness of being initiated in 
religion and useful learning, first by a kind 
uncle, who acted the part of a parent by 
him, and secondly, by being placed in 
that excellent seminary, Christ’s Hospital, 
He was from that establishment bound 
apprentice with the Printers of this Mis- 
cellany ; and soon so ingratiated himself 
into their good opinon, as to be looked 
upon more in the light of a son than a 
dependant. The precepts he imbibed at 
home and at school had an evident good 
effect on his life and conduct; and from 
the Christian patience and resignation 
evinced by him in his long illness we 
may humbly hope, that though he has died 
young, he has lived long enough to se- 
cure his eternal happiness. His relatives 
and his friends cannot, however, but la- 


ment their loss. 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


82, the Rev. Joseph Biddle, Vicar 
of Frome, Hereford.. He was of 
Worcester College, Oxford, M. A. 1769; 


and was presented to Bishops Frome in 1797, 
by R..C. Hopton, esq. 

At Lewes, the Rev. Wim. Gwynne, Rec- 
tor of St. Michael in that town, and of Den- 
ton, Sussex. He was son of the Rev. Wm. 
Gwynne, Rector of St. Peter, Lewes, and of 
Hamsey, » who died in 1818. He 
was presented to both his livings by the 
King ; to Denton in 1800, and to St. Mi- 
chael, Lewes, in 1813. 

At Zurich, in Switzerland, after only four 
days’ illness, the Rev. Sam. How, Rector of 
Wraterbourae Strickland, Dorset, and of 
Southleigh, Devons He was of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, M. A. 1796; was pre- 
sentedin that year to his Dorset living by 
the Earl of Dorchester, and was instituted 
to the Devonshire one in 1799, on his own 
presentation. 

The Rev. Aob. Knight, Rector of Huish, 
Devon, to which he was presented in 1799, 
by the “* Rev. Robert Knight.” 

At Gloucester, aged 25, the Hon. and 
Rev. Rawson Massy, fourth son of Hugh, 
third and late Lord Massy, and brother to 
the present Peer. .ie was of Trinity Col- 


lege, Cambridge, M. A. 1822. 


The Rev, John Richards, Rector of South 
Farmborough, Wilts, and Vicar of East Lul- 
worth, Dorset. To the former church he 
was presented by H. Wilmot, esq. in 1778, 
to the latter by the King (by lapse) in 1787. 

July 9. At Haydon Bridge, aged 51, the 
Rev. Sam. Rich. Hartley. He was a Student 
of Eman. College, Cambridge, B. A. 1798, 
M. A. 1801; he was formerly Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Carlisle, and Per- 

tual Curate of St. Mary’s in that city, of 

th which situations the Dean and Chapter 
are Patrons. 

July 19. At his father’s house, at Ged- 
dington, Northampt. the Rev. Henry Boulton, 
Vicar of Sibsey, Linc. He was of St. Joha’s 
College, Cambridge, LL. B. 1812. 

July 22. At the Vicarage, Buckland, 
Berks, 83, John Rawbone, D. D. Vicar 
of that place, and Rector of Hatford in the 
same Co. He was matriculated of Magdalen 
Hall in December, 1761; B. A. 
of Magdalen College, 1765; M.A. 1768; 
B.D. of St. Mary Hall, 1787; D. D. of 
Magdalen College, 1804. He was formerly 
Vicar of Cheddar, Som.; Chaplain of Mag- 
dalen College; and for many years Vice- 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, and Deputy 
Keeper of the Archives of the University. 
He was presented to Hatford in 1804, by 
Mrs. Uvedale ; and to Buckland in 1805, by 
the ‘Rev. J. Rawbone.” The Doctor's 
character was truly amiable: a good fa- 
ther, an affectionate husband, a zealous and 
benevolent friend. His only daughter was 
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married Feb. 14, 1805, to Rolles, 
R.N. ye Se 


July 24. At Cheriton, Hants, the Rev. 
Edmund Ferrers, Rector of that parish, and 
of Wroughton, Wilts; Chaplain in Ordi- 
rg i} King; and brother to the Rev. 
J. B. Ferrers, Rector of Beddington, 
He was of Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 
1774, was ted to Wroughton in’ 1779 
by the Bishop of Winchester, to Cheriton 
in the following year by the same patron, 
and was made a Chaplain in Ordinary to bis 
Majesty in 1793. Mr. Ferrers was the au- 
thor of an excellent classical jeu-d'esprit, 
published in 1817, under the title of “ Cla- 
vis Hogarthiana; or, Illustrations of Ho- 
garth, i.e. Hogarth illustrated ftom 
in authors he never read, and could not un- 
derstand;”’ Svo. (See vol. Exxxvuii. ii. 41.) 
This Tract is incorporated in the third 
volume of Nichols’s edition of * Hogarth’s 
Works.” Mr, Ferrers’s library will soon be 
dispersed by Mr Sotheby. 

July 25. At the house of F. Story, esq. 
in Thirsk, co. York, aged 88, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Story, late of Garstang, Lanc. 

July 29. , Bruton-st. naa Rev. Francis 
Haggitt, D.D. C in in Ordi to the 
King, Pesbeedary Sf Darhoms ond. Rector 
of Nuneham Courtney, Oxfordsh. He was 
formerly Fellow of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he proceeded B. A. 1780; 
M. A. 1783. He was —— to Nune- 
ham Courtney by Earl Harcourt in 1786 ; 
was made Chaplain to his Majesty in 1787 ; 
and being Chaplain to Bp. Barrington, was 

amet by his Lordship to the tenth 
rebendal stall in Durham Cathedral in 
1794. In 1808 he D.D.; in 
1810 he published in 4to, a ‘* Sermon 
hed at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
an. 21, 1810, at the Consecration of Dr. 
Sparke, Bp. of Chester.” At the Enccenia 
at Oxford in July that year he was admitted 
D. D. of that University; and on the 27th 
of December he lost his first wife. 4 
Haggitt married again, and had a son born 
June 19, 1824. In 1812 he interested him- 
self on Economy in Bread, addressing a let- 
ter to the Bp. of Durham on the sub- 
ject (see vol. Lxxxu. ii. 240.) In 1814 he 
published “‘The Conduct and Pretensions 
of the Roman Catholics considered, iu a 
Letter to the Freeholders of Oxfordshire,” 
8vo; and in 1819 a Sermon preached before 
the Judges of Assize at Durham, Aug. 10, 
1819. The latter contains some excellent 
remarks on the progress of crime, and the 
increase of juvenile delinquency, and was 
much commended and quoted in the Report 
of the Committee on Prison Discipline. 

Aug. 5. At Ellesborough, Bucks, aged 37, 
the Rev. John Leveson Hamilton, Rector 
of that parish, to which he was presented in 
1823. He was the eldest son of the late 
Vice-adm. Thomas Hamilton. 

Aug. 6. Atthe Sanctuary, Westminster, 
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aged 75, the Rev. Edw. Smedley, Reetor 
of Powderham and of North Bowey, Devon; 
Clifton Maubank, Dorset; Vicar of Brad- 
ford Abbas in the latter county; late and 
for 40 years an Usher in Westminster 
School. He was formerly a Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and took the de- 
of BA. 1773, M. A. 1776. In 1810 
lished by subscription, with very 
liberal support, ‘‘ Erin, a geographical 
Poem,” which is amply reviewed in vol. 
LXxxx, ii. 57—60. He was presented to Brad- 
ford Abbas in 1812 by the Earl of Ux- 
bridge; to North Bovey in 1816 by Vis- 
count Courtney; to Powderham in the same 
year by H. Wrottesley, esq. and others ; 
and to Clifton Maubank recently. As a 
t his son, the Rev. Edw. Smedley, Fel- 
- of Sidney College, Cambridge, is now 
distinguished, having obtained more than 
one prize at that University. 

Aug. 10. At Muddiford, Som. after a 
severe illness borne with Christian patience 
and resignation, the Rev. Dr. James Evans, 
Rector of South Reston, Linc. to which 
he was presented in 1782 by the King as 
Duke of Lancaster, and for twenty-six years 
one of the Vicars of on ay hoe 

Aug. 18. At Alverstoke Rectory, near 
Gosport, the Rev. Chas. Aug. North, Pre- 
bendary of Winchester, Registrar of the 
Diocese, Rector of Alverstoke and Havant, 
and Perpetual Curate of Gosport. He was 
the third son, seventh and youngest child 
of the late Bp. of Winchester, by his wife 
Henrietta Maria, dau. and coh. of J. Ban- 
nister, esq. He was presented by his father to 
Gosport in 1802, to Alverstoke and Havant 
in 1809, and to his Prebend in 1812. He 
married, March 11, 1808, Rachael, 2d dau. 
of Thomas Jarvis, esq. of Laverstoke-house, 
Hants, and had issue, a son, Brownlow, and 
three daughters Rachael, Henrietta Maria, 
and Caroline. 

Aug. 15. After a short illness, aged 55, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Morris, of Blaenywern, 
Card. Incumbent of the chapelries of Lian- 
son and Llandawg, Carm. to the former of 
which he was presented in 1815, by Gor. 
Thomas, esq. and to the latter in 1818, by 
the Prebendary of Llandawg. 

Aug. 26. At Barlby, near Selby, 

38, the Rev. Thomas Braine, Vicar of West 
Wittering, near Chichester, Perpet. Curate 
of Bariby and of Barlow, W. Yorksh. To 
the two latter churches he was preferred in 
1812; to Wittering within the last four years, 
He has left a widow and nine children. 

Sept. 3. At South Kilvington, near 
Thirsk, the Rev. John Green, Rector of 
that place, and Fellow of Trinity Coll. Camb. 
He took the degrees of B.A. 1777, M.A. 
1780, B.D. 1787; and was presented to his 
Rectory by his College in 1808. 

Sept. 6. At Powerscourt, co. Wicklow, of 
cholera morbus, occasioned by eating too 


freely of fruit, aged 32, the Hon. and Rev. 
Edw. Wingfield, second son of John, 4th 
Visc. Powerscourt, by his 1st wife Catharine, 
2d dau. of John, ist Earl of Clanwilliam, 
and uncle of the and 6th Visc. Pow- 
erscourt. He married April 12, 1819, 
Louisa Joan, 3d dau. of late Hon. 
Jocelyn, grand-dau. of the first, and cousin 
to the present and third Earl of Roden. Mr. 
Wingfield was a gentleman of unaffected piety 
and truly Christian benevolence, the zealous 
advocate and promoter of Sunday Schools 
- Bible Societies; and one of the seven 

rotestant Clergymen who lately challenged 
the Carlow Priests to meet them in public 
disputation. 

. 8. At King’s Swinford, Staff. 76; 
the Bow John Bradley, Vicar of Sigler 
to which church he was presented in 1817, 
by Viscount Dudley and Ward. 

Sept.10. - At Shenfield-place, Essex, the 
Rev. Charles Tower, Perpetual Curate of 
Brentwood. He was of St. John’s College, 
Camb. B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808, and was 
 omgpe to Brentwood in 1806, by Christ. 

‘ower, esq. 

Sept. 13. At the Bristol Hotwells, the 
Rev. Jas. Johnson, late Rector of Hinton 
Blewett, Som. and Vicar of Langford cum 
Faringdon, Oxf. He was of Merton Coll. 
Oxf. M. A. 1783, B.D. 1807. He was pre- 
sented to Langford in 1806 by Rev. Rich. 
Hart, and to Hinton in 1807 by Rev. Geo. 
Johnson. 

—¢e-- 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon AnD 1Ts Vicinity. 


Jan. 27. At Stockwell, Eliz. wife of F. 
Henderson, esq. r a severe illness of 
nearly eleven months, 

Aug. . At Streatham Paragon, aged 
72, Sam. Hayward, esq. man ears Deput 
of Bread-st. Ward. rs "" ’ 

Aug. 19. At Kentish-town, aged 60, 
Wm. West, esq. many years an eminent so- 
licitor in Gray’s-inn. 

Aug. ype Marsh-st. Walthamstow, 

74; . tt, a 
_ 20. At online. Jane, wife of 
Ralph Fenwick, esq. 

Aug. 20. Aged 69, Eliz. wife of Rob. 
Loxham, esq. of Hale-end, Walthamstow. 

Aug. 23. At Camberwell, 86, Martha, 
widow of Thos. Rich, esq. of Bermondsey. 

Aug. 23. At Camberwell, aged 75, Mrs. 
Forbes. 

Aug. 23. In Albemarle-st. Lady Elphin- 
stone. She was the youngest dau. of Cor- 
nelius Elliot, of Woollie, co. Roxburgh, esq. 
She was first married to J. G. Carmicheel, 
of Skirlin, bart.; and afterwards, July 31, 
1806, to John Lord Elphinstone, who died 
May 21, 1813. By him she had John, the 
present and 13th Lord Elphinstone. 


Aug, 
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fug.24. At St. Thomas’s-sq. Hackney, 

aged 80, Edw. Pickard, esq. 
Aug. 25. At Kensington, Eliz. relict of 
Aug. 26. Aged 64, James Dent, esq. of 


J. Battye, esq. 
Cc . 
Aug.28. Atthe house of her grandson, 


in Southampton-st. Bloomsbury, aged 88, 


Mrs. Pott. 

Aug. 28. 18, Sarah Beata, 2nd 
dau. of Chas. Tootle, esq. of the Grove, 
Camberwell, and of Gt. Winchester-st. 

4ug. 29. At Islington, aged 74, Benj. 
Watson, esq. 


Sept.1. At Kennington, aged 62, Wm. 
Webb, 


Sept. a. In his 70th year, Henry Wood- 
thorpe, esq. Town Clerk of the City of Lon- 
don; of whom some account in our next. 

At Stamford-hill, aged 85, Mr. 
Ww. Sanford. 
At Chelsea, 84, Fred. Matthew, esq. 
.6. At Norwood, aged 61, Sarah, 
the wife of Thos. Scott, esq. Banker, of the 
firm of Esdaile and Co. Lombard Street. 

Sept.7. In Lower Thornhaugh-st. Bed- 
ford-sq. aged 74, John Lane, esq. 

Sept. 9. In London-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
33, Henry Boetefeur, esq. 

Sept. 9. Aged 80, Mr. Wm. Marsh, 
Stationer, of Ludgate-st. of which he had 
been an inhabitant fifty years. 

Sept. 12. At Chelsea, at the house of 
her father-in-law, the Rev. Thos. Clare, 
Mary Palmer Bishop, of Walton Oaks, Sur- 
rey, dau. of the late Rev. Sam. — for- 
reed Head-Master of Merchant-Taylors’ 

hool. 


Sept. 13. At Brompton, 83, Mary, 
widow of Wilshire panes Wharton- 
place, Kent, esq. She was hter of 
Sir John Honywood, 3d bart. of Evington, 
Kent, by his second wife Dorothy, dau. of 
Sir Edw. Filmer, 3d bart. of East Sutton, 
Kent; and was aunt to the late Sir John, 
and great-aunt to Sir John Courtney, the 
present and 8th baronets. 

. 14. In ar pes Sloane-street, 

71, Samuel Tolfrey, esq. 
7 Leicester-square aged 66, Joseph 
ight, esq. 

— Hackney, aged 66, James Davies, esq. 
of Gracechurch-street. 

In James-street, Buckingham-gate, Tho- 
mas Brodie, esq. many years employed in 
compiling an Index to the Journals of the 
House of Lords. 


Sept. 15. At Denmark-hill, aged 39, Mr. 
Benj. Lindo, of Wilson-street, Finsbury-sq. 

Jane, wife of Josiah Boydell, esq. of 
Bethnal-green. 

Sept. 17. In Mortimer-street, Cavendish- 


square, Mrs. Motte. 

Sept. 18. In Gulston-square, suddenly, 
Mr. Aaron Cohen, a wealthy merchant of 
the Jewish persuasion. 

Beprorpsume.—Aug. 25. At Cranfield 


OsiTuaky. 


of the Poor Knights of the F 
oor Knights ‘ounda-~ 
tion, Windsor Castle. a 

. At Chaddelworth House, the 
wife of . Waddilove, esq. 

Sept.1. Aged 63, Dorothy, 2d dau, of 
late Wm. Wiseman 

The Right Hon. Lady Jane, wife of Sir 
Walter-James James, bart. of “ares 
Berks ; fourth and youngest dau. of 
Ist and late Earl » by Elizabeth; 
dau. and sole heiress of Nich. Jefferys, of 
the Priory, co. Brecknock, esq.; and sister 
to the present Camden, K. G. 
She was married to Sir Walter, April 25; 
1780, and had issue two sons and four 
daughters. 

Deroysnire.—Aug. 24. At Wirksworth; 
aged 23, Mary-Dorothy, eldest daughter of 
Rev. N. Hubbersty, B. D. Master of the 
Grammar School. 

Devonsnire.—Aug. 15. Aged 90, John 
Willcock, esq. of Woodtown, many years au 
Alderman of Bideford, and a respectable 
merchant there. 

Dorstrsuirne.—Sept. 5. At Blandford 
Forum, 27, of pulmonary consum 
tion, Thatbetk, 9 Pras hter of Mr, Ma- 
son Chamberlin. During her last moments 
she exhibited the happiest traits of a purely 
religious mind. Her abilities for drawing 
and music far exceeded the common standard 
of female accomplishments. She had indeed 
a method almost peculiar to herself in the 
execution of heads and ; and she has 
produced one excellent copy in oil of @ pic- 
ture of her father, painted by her — 
ther, the late Mason Chamberlin, R.A. 

Essex.—Aug. 4. At Harwich, Eliza, 
only daughter of George Read, esq. of Crow 
Hall, Suffolk. 

GroucesTersuire.—June 19. At Clifton, 
the relict of Sir Geo. Powell, of Heathfield, 
near Swansea. 

Sept. 12.. On Redcliff-bill, Bristol, Eliza, 
dau. of Rev. Richard Davies, of Wrington, 

Sept. 15. At Clifton Wood, in his 80th 
year, John Clift, esq. 

Hants.—July 27. At Bentworth, W. 
Cooke, esq. of Polstead Hall. 

Aug.17.. At Winchester, aged 68, Elea- 
nor, daughter of the late George Woodd, 
esq. formerly of Richmond, Surrey. 

Aug.24. At Southampton, George Red- 
mond Hulbert, esq. of Aston Lodge, Derb. 

Sept.6. At Portsmouth, on her return 
from France, aE mane Seite wife ot 
George-Bosville-Wentworth Stacpo6le, esq. 
of Laugharne, Carmarthenhire. _ 

Herts.— Sept. 1. At Cheshunt, the 
Rev. David Jones, late pastor to the C’tess 
of Huntingdon’s Chapel, Swansea. The 
Bible Society must regret his decease, on 
account of his valuable researches into the 
Breton language. 

Sept. 
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. Sept.17. At Redheath House, aged 75, 
Anne, relict of John Finch, esq. 
Kent.—Aug.... At-Canterbury, aged 66, 
—<e wy = of Ro ere 
ug. 22. t Bedgbary, 80, the 
widow of Jahn Cartier, esq. Ae ste Gover- 
nor-gen, of ~——_ 
Aug. 24. At Tunbridge-wells, Ellen, wife 
of Geo. T. Lambart, esq. of Tavistock-sq. 
Aug. 29. At West Wickham,. Burton 
Morice, esq. one of the Judges of the Mar- 
shalsea Court, and a Commissioner of Bank- 


Tupts. 

Aug. 30. At Wye, aged 79, Wm, Scuda- 
more, esq. 

Sept.4. At Broadstairs, Robt. Wilson, 
esq. of Wood-house, East-Ham, a Deputy 
Lieatenant and oo for Essex. 

.5. At the Court-] » Yalding, 
omit Maidstone, Amb. Warde & % ’ 

Sept.1%. At Broadstairs, ane 61, John 
Paton, esq. of Bow Church-yard. 

Lanc.—Aug. 20. In St. Anne’s-street, 

, aged 67, Mr. Rich. Wainwright, 
r of music, and nearly 40 years or- 
ganist of St. Peter’s Charch. 

Leic.—Aug. 20. Aged 76, Mr. Joshua 
Clarke, of Sharnford, @ considerable profi- 
cient in mathematicks and astronomy. 

Linc.—4ug. 28. At Fenton, near Gains- 
brough, aged 83, Thomas Tonge, esq. 

Mipo.esex.— Aug. 24. At » Mrs. 
Sarah Vincent. 

Aug. 27. At Forty-hill, Enfield, Lieut. 
Tho. Witherby, of South Glouc. Militia. 

Sept.5. At Stanmore, the widow of Lt.« 
col, Blair, dau. of late Adm. Chas, Webber. 

Sept.9. At Hampton Court Palace, aged 
80, Mary, widow of Rev. Henry Reynett, D.D. 

Norroik. — Aug. 30. At hton, 
Phoebe, only dau. of John Ditehell, esq. 

NortTuampronsuing.—Ang. 2. At Dal- 
lington, near Northampton, Sir John Riggs 
Miller, of Ballicasey, co. Clare, bart. 

Somersetsuire. — Lately. At Wells, 
Miss Knollis, eldest dau. and co-heiress of 
late Hon. Col. Knollis, 51st regiment. 

Aug. 25. At Cannington, aged 28, 
Emma, wife of John Sealy, esq. Banker, 
Bridgewater, and dau. of George Lovell, esq. 
of Rookley House, Hants, 

Srarrorp.—Sept. 17. Aged 24, Susan- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Rev. W. M. Lally, 
Rector of Drayton Bassett. 

Surrork—-June 28. At Wickham-Mar- 
ket, Alison, eldest dau. of late Rev. John 
Black, ¥ ‘erpetual Curate of Butley. 
we t3. oye Cottage, Lowes- 

71, . King, esq. Commander 
in the Royal Navy. 2 yal: 

Aug. 23. At Brusyard Hall, Mr. Jere-~ 
miah Smith. 

Aug. 26. At Woodbridge, aged 14, 
Emma, youngest dau. of Mr, John Clarkson. 

Surrey.— Aug. 20. Aged 78, Septimus 
Blackaller, esq. surgeon of Weybridge. 

Sept.4. At Wm. Rayley’s, esq. at Wad- 


don, near Croydon, 3 50, the relict of 
aaa esq. of ie Faloon Glass-works. 
17. At his seat, Ham Lodge 
Edward Beeston Long, esq. a ‘ 
Sussex.— Aug. 25. At Sidlesham, Benj. 
Holmes, esq. of ae Islington. 
of H, 


Sept.1. Anna, wife V. Bodicoate, 
esq. of Lindfield, 
Sept. 5. By the accidental di of 


a gun, William, third son of Rev. Henry 
Warren, Rector of Ashington. 

Sept. 14. At Brighton, aged 88, Wm. 
Robertson, esq. of Keppell-st. Russell-sq. 
and formerly of St. Ann’s, Jamaica. 

Waawicksuire. — Aug. 24. At Sutton 
Coldfield, aged 61, Thomas Jackson, esq. 

Sept. 21. At =, from inflam- 
mation of the bowels, Hen. Wm. Knight, 
esq. of the firm of Knight, Jones, and 
Knight, St. James’s-sq. and eldest son of 
Wm. Young Knight, esq. of Great’ Mark 
borough-st. and Barnes-eommon, Surrey. 

Wittsnire.—Sept.9. At the Vicarage, 

Highworth, aged 45, Elizabeth, wife of 
Rev. Edward Rowden, Vicar. 
- Yorxsurrt.—Aug. 29. At Bridlington 
Quay, 27, John Ditmas, esq. of Walk- 
ington ge, second son of Lieut.-col. 
Ditmas, of Beverley. He distinguished 
himself by his gall at the battle of 
Wenarlon’ where he — a wound. 

Aug. 31. Inher 84th year, Elizabeth, 
wife of Wm. Duffin, esq. of York. 

Scotianp.— June 1. At Edinbargh, aged 
70, the relict of Rev. John Reay, of St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Chapel, Montrose. 

June 1. In York-pl. Edinburgh, Lady 
Elizabeth Finch Hatton. 

June 8.—At Edinburgh, Sir W. Ogilvie, 
of Boyne, bart. heir male of the family of 
Boyne, whose claim to the Banff Peerage is 
now before the House of Peers. 

fretanp.—Lately. In Merrion-st. Dub- 
lin, Maurice Fitzgerald, esq. brother of Rt. 
Hon. James F, and uncle to Wm. Vesey F. 
esq. M. P. for county of Clare. 

Aug. 11.—At Duncannon Fort, aged 35, 
Capt. Edward Chabon, 58th Regt. 

Asroap.—June 25. On his age to 
England from Bombay, aged 48, Fiewt-Col. 
Francis French Staunton, C. B. Aid-de- 
Camp to the Governor General of India, and 
late Commandant of Admednuggar. 

July 14. At Kingston, Jamaica, Henry- 
Robarts, youngest son of Geo. Hibbert, esq. 
of Portland-place. 

July 23. At Smyrna, Wm. Barker, esq. 
“cot 86 years, 65 of which he had resided at 


yo At Leghorn, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Johnson. 

Lately. At Paris, W. N. W. Hewitt, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Boulogne, Henrietta Frances, 
dau. of late Dan. Marston, esq. of St. Ca- 
tharine’s Park, co. Kildare, and niece of late 
Rt. Hon. Isaac Corry, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of Ireland. 


Aug. 9. 
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Aug. 9. At Maravilhas, Madeira, the wi- 
dow of Sir Alex. Jardine, bart. of Applegarth, 
Dumfriesshire. 

Aug.10. Of at the Baths of 


lexy 
Laadeck, ia Silesic, Gout Bulow, Minister 


the most distinguished Statesmen of the age. 

Aug. 16. At Dieppe, aged 64, Geo. 
Crathorne, of Crathorne, esq. formerly of 
York. He has left a daughter whoinherited 
the name and the estates of the Tasburghs, 


and who married Michael Anne, of Burg- 
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9. At Jersey, Thomas Dumaresq, 
san Wiopaty Commissary-General. 
—o— 


Appitions To Osrrvary, Part I. 


P.378. The Rev. Ralph Tatham was 
Rector of Bisbopton, having been presented 
thereto in 1806, by Sherbourne Hospital. 

P, 649. . A. K. Sherson was 
formerly Rector of Fetcham, Surrey, to 
which he was presented in 1794, by——— 


Sherson, M. D. to the will of Mrs. 
Ann Kirkpatrick, by whom the advowson 
was purchased in 1788. 


wallis, esq. 
Aug. 31, At Rouen, yang Philip 
Gilbert, esq. of Earl’s Court, \. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 24, to September 20, 1825. 
Christened. Buried. 2and 5 135 | 50 and 60 104 


Males. - 829 Males - 5and10 62|60and 70 70 
i 10 and20 68 
2 20 and 30 93 





686 
Females - 794 §'®?5 | Females - Soo $1886 70 and 80 80 
Whereof have died under two years old 489 80 and 90 37 
80 and40 99] 90and100 2 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 102 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending September 17. 
Barley. | ‘Oats. Rye. Beans. 
s.° d. s. d. s. d. s d. s d. 
41 10 26 3 42 9 45 9 481 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Sept. 26, 50s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Sept. 21, 42s. 4d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Sept. 22. 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
65 10 


Peas. 


Suissex Ditto ....... 131. 0s. to 161. Os. 
Essex ...eccorecscossee 132. Os. to 151. Os. a 141, 15s. to 161. Os, 
Old ditto.....c.ccc008 Ol Os. to Ol OS. | Essex.....so.ccccoreceeee 144 108, to 161. 16s. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 51. 5s. Straw 2. 5s. Clover 61. 10s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 0s. Straw 
2l. 4s. Clover 6l. 6s. Smithfield, Hay 51. 4s. 6d, Straw 21. 6s. Clover 5/. los. 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Beef ...c.seeveee «48. 8d. to 5s. 2d. | Lamb,..........ccccceceees 5S. Od. to 5s, 10d. 
.«. 48. 10d. to 58. 4d. Head of Catt le at Market Sept. 26 : 

Veal .ceccccceccoee souenn 5s. 6d. to 6s. 64d. Beasts......... eee 2,911 Calves 202 

Pork ...scccsseseesreeree 55 4d. to 68. 4d. Sheep ........0022,760 Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET, Sept. 23, 30s. 6d. to 42s. 9d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 44s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 74s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Card 86s.—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d. 


——— 


Os. 














THE PRICES of Naviaaste Canat, Dock Srocx, and Fire Orrice Suanes, in 
September 1825, at the Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auc- 
tioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old 
Broad-street, London.—Trent and Mersey, 2150/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 5101.—Peak 
Forest, 180/—Rochdale, 1151.—Lancaster, 451.—Worcester and Birmingham, 55/.— 
Grand Surrey, 50/.—Regent’s, 50/.—Kennet and Avon, 261.—West India Dock, 2154.— 
London Dock, 994,—Globe, 1691.—Imperial, 1207. . 


METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrawp. 
From August 27, to September 26, 1825, both inclusive. 
Fahrenbeit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
‘sa 3 Ps S 4; ||Barom 34 E P 3 |S 4 |Barom 
3 3 "| Wi . sis 2 2 4 ° 
sizes olin. pts. eather ees 3 © Slim. pts. Weather. 
Az 3s SAsloX =z 
Aug.| ° ° ° Sept. ° ° ° 
27 | 60 | 60 | 56 » 07 |rain i2 | 61 | 67 | 60 » 87 fair 
28 | 58 | 65 | 60 » 05jcloudy 13 | 66 | 67 | 60 » 76\showery 
29 | 60 | 66 | 66 > O8irain 14 | 60 | 68 | 60 > 44/fair 
30 | 66 | 76 | 69 > 14\fair 15 | 6) | 66 | 61 » 70}cloudy 
31 | 68 | 76 | 64 > 14/fair 16 | 62 | 68 | 64 » 86)\fair 
S.1 | 66 | 76 | 66 » 15) fair 17 | 66 | 68 | 62 » 85|showery 
2 | 66 | 71 | 63 » 22/fair 18 | 63 | 67 | 64 » 85)cloudy 
3 |} 58 | 68 | 56 » 22/fair 19 | 66 | 69 | 66 » 85\cloudy 
4 | 56 | 65 | 50 > 04/fair , 20 | 64 | 69 | 64 » 82/fair 
5 | 54 | 60 | 49 » 09\cloudy 21 | 64| 67 | 58 » 62|\showery i 
6 | 54 | 64 | 57 }| 29, 95/cloudy 22 | 58 | 65 | 55 » 80|cloudy 
7 | 57 | 65 | 55 > 77) fair ; 23 | 51 |.64 | 60 || 30, o3/fair 
8 | 56 | 67 | 57 » 69) fair 24 | 60 | 66 | 64 » 10}clondy 
9 | 56/ 68 | 59 > 76) fair 25 | 60 | 67 | 66 » 10}fair 
10 | 58 | 68 | 60 > 65 ifair, rain at} 26 | 60 | 66 | 55 29, 87|fair 
11 | 60 | 67 ' 60 > , 64 \fair [night.}, 











DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From August 27 to September 28, am Gente 


































































































































































































“4 = Ss Le . Bi . Bills 
& ra i & 12s! oy Sis PI re 2 ? > 
< wf c-) cy c) + < = iA 
27 |894 904/89 3 9741978 102% 43/224 <3 pm.j——}17 14 pm./1518 pm, 
29/2294\89§ 9 [88g 8 | 969/965 [102 F21g |(——|35 pm.|——|15 12 pm.1311 pm. 
30/2284/83§° 4/874 OER 96H |101§ Z/21§ [265 5 9 pm. [5 9 pm. 
31/2284/873 84/86 7§| 959 95% [100% a 23 pm.'97$'| 7 3 pm. | 4 pm. 

ijeeg4ia8$ 74/879 7 | 9591945 100§ [21g |——\12 pm.—— 7 1 pm. |7 2 pm. 
3 shut |86§ 74] 96 |shut |100$ 2/21§ oe. pm.|——/par. 4 pm.|par. 3 pm. 
5/2294 87 4 96 101§ 5 8 3 pm./5 83 pm. 
6/2284 87% 4 96 10142 115 pm.|——| 3 5 pm. |3 5 pm. 
7\shut —|87§ 84| 97 10243 j15 pm.|—— 3 5 pm. |3 5 pm. 
8 88 $ 98§/——1034 4 —|17 pm.|——} 4 3 pm. |3 5 pm. 
9 - 88% 104 3 18 pm.|——| 5 6 pm. |5 7 pm. 
10 884 H shut|—— 10443 116 pm.i——} 6 4 pm. [6 4 pm. 
12 88} 1034 16 pm.|——| 2 4 pm. | 3 pin. 
13 884 —}102§3 266 4 pm.|——} 2 pm. | 2 pm 
14 884 103$ 3 1 pm. 1 dis. 
15|_|—_——_|s84 103 §|——/267 |13 pm.|99§ |par. 3 pm.j2 4 pm. 
16 ssh * 102$34 10 pm.|———-|3_ pm. _par./4 pm. par. 
17 884 103 2% ‘19 pm.|——| 1 3 pm. {1 4 pm. 
19 88 1023 3|—_|266 | 3 1 pm. |3 1 pm. 
20 88 1024 3|——|266},14 pm. par. 3 pm.|par 3 pm. 
22 88 102§3 14 pm.|——| 3 1 pm. |? 4 pm. 
23 88 103 4 15 pm.|——} 4 5 pm. |4 5 pm. 
24 884 3 103 §2 14. pm.|——| 4 5 pm. /4 5 pm. 
26 ssg 4 103 2 16 pm.—} 5 4 pm. |¢ 5 pm. 
27 — 









































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 
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